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problem of providing career education for gifted and talerted students. Seminar 
participants agreed^ prior to conclusion of the three days, on a tentative set of 
topics on which special papers were to be prepared and on the names of persons who 
were to be invited to prepare such papers. The entire seminar was recorded, and 
later transcribed, by Secrephone of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Between November, 1972, and March, 1973, invited papers on topics suggested at 
the first seminar were prepared by a number of persons and distributed for study and 
reaction to all seminar members. The second seminar, held March 3-5, 1973, was de- 
voted primarily to a critique of the drafts of the prepared papers. Those persons 
who prepared invited papers, but had not been official members of the first seminar, 
were officially invited to participate in the second seminar. The final afternoon 
of the second seminar was devoted to an informal interchange of ideas on the subject 
with Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As with the first seminar, the second was also re- 
corded and transcribed by Secrephone. 

Following the second seminar, final copies of all invited papers were submitted 
to the Project Co-Directors. Using these papers, transcripts from the two seminars, 
and their own background, the Project Co-Directors edited the papers, made additions 
taken from seminar transcripts, and wrote some sections of their own. Tte result is 
this book. 

In addition to the seminar participants, observers, writers of papers, and per- 
sonnel from several parts of the United States Office of Education, special thanks 
and acknowledgement must be given to two people. One is Ms. Marion Craft who, as 
Project Monitor, devoted many, many hours of her own personal time to helping the 
Project Co-Directors over the many obstacles they faced in carrying out th:s project. 
The second is Ms. Carol B. Crump, Administrative Assistant to K. Hoyt at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland who, in addition to handling all administrative details associated 
with this project, also took responsibility for final assembly and reproduction of 
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' Sidney P. MarUnd. Jr. . As.iseant Secretary for Education. Department of 

r Health. Education, and Welfare, has received national and international recognition 

: . ,„r the e^haais he has siven to car,er education as an approach to educational re- 

■ ,on. for the Merican educational system. Br. Marland's professional interests, in 

. ..ti„„ include a deep and longstanding concern for education 
addition to career education, incluoe a ac^i. 

• „J gifted and talented persons. It is thus understandahle why. in early 1972. Dr. 

r „..land expressed special interest in encouraging activities related to career edu- 

cation for the gifted and talented. This hoo. can he traced directly, in its histor- 

■ id background, to Dr. Marland's o«n professional interest in the suh^ect. 

The hooK itself represents the final product and report of a grant from the 

. r,^ mre-0-72-48«) to the University of Maryland ex- 

United States Office of Education (0EG-0-7Z 

awarding of this grant ste-ed from coUahorative efforts of Dr. Eli.aheth Simpson. 
^ Bureau of Adult . Vocational, and Technical Education. United States Office of Ednca- 

r tion, and Dr. Hal .yon. Office of the Gifted and Talented. United States Office of 

Education. Dr. Simpson and Dr. Lyon developed a preliminary outline covering the 
I proposed scope of «or. for this project . The University of Maryland responded to 

r this outline With a grant proposal which was suhse,uently granted, using funds from 

I the curriculum Guidelines Branch. Bureau of Adult. Vocational and Technical Education, 

r united States Office of Education. The goal of the project, as stated in the grant 

*• , . fi,., ,n„1H serve as curriculum guidelines in 

award itself, was to develop materials that could serve 

i career education for gif eed and talented students . The Project Officer assigned to 

this project was Dr. Elizaheth .T. Sit^son and the Project Monitor was Ms. Marion 
i craft . Project Co-Directors at the University of Maryland were Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt 

r and Dr. Jean R. Hebeler. 

The project pUn called for the following steps: a) Identifying and soli- 
^ national Uaders in seven specified areas of education to participate in 



fbe project; b) Conducting a First National Invitational Seminar on Career Education 
for Gifted and Talentad Students for purposes of discussing the concept and formulating 
topical areas for further study; c) Assigning topics to various experts considered 
capable of knowledgeable writing with respect to each topic formulated by seminar mem- 
bers; d) Conducting a Second Naticnal Invitational Seminar on Career E *acation for 
Gifted and Talented Students devoted primarily to critiquing che first drafts of the 
invited papers; e) Securing final copies of invited papers; and f) Editing and 
assembling the invited papers, along with those prepared by the Project Co-Directors 
in form for publication. This project plan was followed. 

Persons to be invited as seminar participants were selected by the Project Co- 
Directors in consultation with personnel from the Curriculum Guidelines Branch and 
the Office of the Gifted and Talented, United States Office of Education. Seminar 
members who attended one or both of the seminars included: 

From the field of education of the gifted and talented : 

Dr, Miriam Goldberg 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

* Dr. Joseph Renzulli 

University of Connecticut 

Dr. Dorothy Sisk 
University of South Florida 

Mr. Lyn McLain 

Washington^ D« C«, Youth Symphony Orchestra 
From the field of philosophy of education 
Dr. Philip Phenix 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Dr. Jack Wilier s 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
F rom the field of curriculum 
Dr. Glenys Unruh 

Universi^-y Cify (Missouri) Public Schools 

Dr. Paul Klohr 

Ohio State University 
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From the field of vocational education 

Dr. Rupert Evans 
University of Illinois 

Dr. Gordon Swanson 
University of Minnesota 

From the field of career development 

Dr. Edwin Herr ^ 
Pennsylvania State University 

Dr Marshall Sanborn 
University of Wisconsin 

From the field of educational innovation and new thrusts 

Dr. David MacMichael 
Stanford Research Institute 

Dr. Leonard Finkelstein 
Philadelphia Parkway School 

Dr. Garth Mangum 
University of Utah 

In addition to these official seminar members, several other persons were invited 
as observers to the seminars and were encouraged to take part in the seminar discus- 
sions at certain points. These persons include: a) Mr. Frank Carricato, Principal, 
r Winston Churchill Senior High School, Montgomery County, Maryland; b) Ms. Waveline 
" Stames, Teacher Education Center Coordinator, University of Maryland-Montgomery 

£ County; c) Ms. Ruth Burkins, Instructional Supervisor, Howard County (Maryland) 

Schools; d) Ms. Nancy Pinson av.l Niel Carey, Maryland State Department of Education; 
i e) Dr. Hal Lyon, Ms. Jane Williams, Ms. Anna Jean Skinner, Ms. Elizabeth Neuman, and 

r Ms. Marian Banner, Office of the Gifted and Talented, USOE; f) Dr. Elizabeth J. 
^ Stopson and Ms. Marion Craft, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, 

I USOE; g) Mr. Peter Plantec, Operations Research, Incorporated; and h) Dr. Sidney 

P Marland, Jr., Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Each of these "observ- 
" ers" made valuable, substantive contributions to the seminar discussions. 
I' The first seminar, held October 15-17, 1972, at the University of Maryland, was 

spent in a largely unstructured discussion of the scope and substance of the general 
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problem of providing career education for gifted and talerted students. Seminar 
participants agreed^ prior to conclusion of the three days, on a tentative set of 
topics on which special papers were to be prepared and on the names of persons who 
were to be invited to prepare such papers. The entire seminar was recorded, and 
later transcribed, by Secrephone of Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
P Between November, 1972, and March, 1973, invited papers on topics suggested at 

the first seminar were prepared by a number of persons and distributed for study and 
r reaction to all seminar members. The second seminar, held March 3-5, 1973, was de- 

voted primarily to a critique of the drafts of the prepared papers. Those persons 
who prepared invited papers, but had not been official members of the first seminar, 
r- were officially invited to participate in the second seminar. The final afternoon 

of the second seminar was devoted to an informal interchange of ideas on the subject 
with Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As with the first seminar, the second was also re- 
[ corded and transcribed by Secrephone. 

Following the second seminar, final copies of all invited papers were submitted 
^ to the Project Co-Directors. Using these papers, transcripts from the two seminars, 

J and their own background, the Project Co-Directors edited the papers, made additions 

taken from seminar transcripts, and wrote some sections of their own. The result is 
\ this book. 

f In addition to the seminar participants, observers, writers of papers, and per- 

sonnel from several parts of the United States Office of Education, special thanks 
and acknowledgement must be given to two people. One is Ms. Marion Craft who, as 
Project Monitor, devoted many, many hours of her own personal time to helping the 
Project Co-Directors over the many obstacles they faced in carrying out th:s project. 
The second is Ms. Carol B. Crump, Administrative Assistant to K. Hoyt at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland who, in addition to handling all administrative details associated 
1 with this project, also took responsibility for final assembly and reproduction of 
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PREFACE 

This book is the product of a set of invited papers, comments made by seminar 
members in the National Invitational Seminars on Career Education for Gifted and 
Talented Students held at the University of Maryland October 15-17, 1972, and March 
3-5, 1973, and the writing and editing efforts of the Project Co-Directors. 

It is divided in five sections. In Section A, we seek to provide a basic con- 
ceptual background in career education for readers who may not have been exposed to 
this area. In addition, we seek to provide a similar basic conceptual background 
in education of the gifted and talented for those readers unfamiliar with that field. 
Because we anticipate readers from both of these basic areas, we felt it advisable to 
} present an overview of each of these two fields. Dr. Hoyt wrote Chapter I and Dr. 

Hebeler wrote Chapter II. 

In Section B, we present three background chapters. Because of the crucial 
Importance of work in the career education concept, we felt a need for a substantive 
paper addressed to the topic of "The Future of Work". That paper was prepared by 
Dr. Garth L. Mangum and appears with very minor editorial comments on our part ae 
Chapter III. The second topic, concerned with "Identification and Characteristics 
i of Gifted and Talented Students" appears as Chapter IV and represents edited excerpts 

^ combined from invited papers submitted by Dr. Edwin L. Herr, Dr. Joseph Renzulli, 

and Dr. Marshall Sanborn. Chapter V, as it appears here, represents primarily an 
I edited version of the invited paper submitted by Dr. Marshall Sanborn coupled with 

conments from seminar members smmnarized by the co-editors of this book. 
- Section C concerns itself with value considerations in career education for 

f gifted and talented persons. Chapter VI represents, in its entirety, an invited paper 

submitted by Dr. Philip Phenix. Chapter VII represents attempts on the part of this 
j book's co-editors to combine portions of invited papers submitted by Dr. Edwin L. 

Herr and Dr. Jack Willers with comments of seminar members derived from study of 
transcripts of the seminars. 
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Section D is entirely devoted to a narrative description of exemplary programs 
in career education for gifted and talented students. Major responsibility for prep- 
aration of Chapter VIII was assumed by Ms. Waveline Stames and Ms. Ruth Burkins who 
wrote this chapter based on materia they had collected. In writing this chapter, 
they were greatly assisted by portions of the invited paper submitted by Dr. Edwin 
L. Herr along with the many examples of exemplary programs that Dr. Herr collected. 

Section E contains three chapters directly concerned with implications for cur- 
riculum guidelines in career education for gifted and talented students. Chapter IX 
represents totally the contribution of Dr. Rupert Evans and Dr. Ralph A. Smith. 
Chapter X is drawn from the invited paper submitted by Dr. Edwin L. Herr along with 
edited comnents fi.om seminar members taken from the transcripts of the six days of 
seminar discussions. Finally, Chapter XI represents an invited paper prepared espec- 
ially for this book by Ms. Waveline Stames and Ms. Ruth Burkins. 

Specific contributions of the writers of all invited papers have been noted here 
in an attenq)t to provide each with the great amount of credit due him or her. Because 
of the wishes expressed by seminar participants, the name of no specific writer ap- 
pears at the beginning of any given chapter. It is hoped that these remarks will 
help interested readers identify those persons responsible for any good ideas they 
find themselves receiving from this book. The co-editors, while wishing to see that 

* full and complete credit goes to all who contributed to the contents of this book, do 
not wish to see any of the many contributors blamed for the extensive editing and 

* additional writing that we have done. Hopefully, the above explanation will enable 

1^ the reader to blame the co-editors for any perceived lack of organization, consistent 

style, or comprehensiveness of coverage. 
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Kenneth B. Hoyt and Jean Hebeler 
I Project Co-Directors 
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oTTOOPMT <;tATUS and approaches 
THE CAREER EDUCAIIM MOVEMEOT: CmRE>n: STATUS 

^=^^2^^^ . heard In aln»st all parts o£ the country 

^r:::::r:::::::::-" 

. 1 and Technleal Education which contains these words: 
on Vocational and Technical _ _ _ 

to be remnded or 

govern . . (^ACVE. 1971) ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

..1 H "career Education - 300 Days Later deUvere 
In a speech entitled Career ta Garland, 
.3n vocational Association Convention in Portland. Ore.on. Br. 

Jr.. then USOE Co™.issioner. declared: 

the -3«.°'J!",trt°h o^eseeable future." (Marland. 19,2) 

will remain s,.r for tne 

. -£^1974 eareer education continues as the najor s 
AS of the beginning of FY 19 hi, national call for educational 

sponse of the United States Office of Education to 

„„t "career education" s,.holi.es the confluence of many ideas 
' applicable standard definition. Nevertheless, the 

which transcend a universally ^^^^^ 
^del building efforts and position statements since 

.rom Which to extrapolate ^ , , „ho have not 

, the career .education concept. It seeks t p 

" ■ ' .„.„ .,...„.. .. ... .. • — • •• »■"•- 

- ■•' •' -t:":"" •■ ■"• — ' - r ' 

for further reading. The tma v „„hors of this book. 

biases of the two major authors oi 
£or career education that conveys the biases 

Assist.a«JecHH2L^O^HS25i^^ ,^,.,1, educational 

tin. career education as the major single vehicle 

While promoting ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ of 

reform. ». Sidney P. Marland. .r. . ^^^^^^^ ^^^^„^^,„„, 

o„cer education. Instead, he has wisely chosen 
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to be hammered ouf. within -he educational community itself and in other segments 
of society. This is not to say that Mar land 'has, in any way, backed down from active 
participation in the conceptual debate. On the contrary, he has published numerous 
papers on the subject includ.r.g the following, each of which is obtainable from the 

U. S. Office of Education, 

Marland, Sidney P. , Jr. "Career Education". Presentation before session of 
'the International Conference on Education, 33rd, Geneva, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 15-23, 1971. 

"Career Education - A New Frontier" Speech presented 
before the Third Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15, 1971. 

"Career Education: Three Speeches by the Commissioner". 
Washington, D. C: Of fice of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. December, 1971. 

"Career Education: 300 Days Later". Speech presented 



"at the American Vocational Association Convention, Portland, Oregon, Decem- 
ber, 1971. 



"Career Education: Every Student Headed for a Goal". 

American Vocational Journal , ^'ol. 47, No. 3 (March, 1972). 

"Marland on Career Education". Reprinted from Ameri- 

can Ed\ication (Novenber, 1971). 
In searching' Dr. Marland's writings for a single statement that would provide a 
capsule summary of his point of view, the closest seems to be stated as follows: 

"... what the term 'career education' means to me is basically a point 
of view a concept - a concept that says three things; first, that career 
education will be part of the'curriculum for all students, not 
Second, that it will continue throughout a youngster's stay in ^^^hool, from 
the first grade through senior high and beyond, if he so elects. And third, 
Sat eTery student leaving school will possess the skil s necessary to give 
him a start to making a livelihood for himself and his family, even if he 
leaves before completing high school." 

A second statement from Dr. Marland's writings sheds some further light on his 
position: 

. career education, in sum, would reflect a far broader understanding 
of'the purpose of education in today's highly sophisticated, technical 
change-oriented society - the need not only to fit a person to function 
efficiently, but to make him aware of why is doing what ha is doing . . . 
and to bring relevance to our classrooms for n.any who, with reason, now 
find learning meaningless." 
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The two statements quoted above »ere selected in an attest to demonstrate the 
hroad. pervasive, hu^nlstlc view o£ career education .hat Dr. Marland appears to 
hold. With such a hroad view. It should he readily understandable why Dr. Marland 
has also voiced considerable Interest In and support .or increased e^hasis on the 
lifted and talented as persons who s,.uld be a.ons those who bene.lt £ro. the career 
education tnovetnent. 

Unite d Star.p-s Office o f Education 

Ihe united States Office o£ Education has officially endorsed no single defini- 
tion of career education. However, a Co-ssioner^s Co-ttee on Defining Career 
Education was established in 1971 that derived several possible definitions. Appar- 
ently, the definition that received the t»st attention £ro„ that CoM-lttee was: 
..career education - jn«u=lon ^1:^^^ iand^r e^^e^lence 

of career education Is to prepare ^ facilitating the 

work by iwroving the basis for """P^^^^^^.ty enf^ancing educational 
acquisition of Job ski Is -:^,7,'': fL^eirthrough faking education 

rr^gSlllidtre^a^^^^^^^ 

?ion or soS; comblLtlon of both work and education. 

various professional persons within the United States Office of Education have 
provided further clarification of the waning of career education through expressing 
their personal views on the topic. Since the Individual views of top professionals 
within the united States Office of Education are sure to be It^ortant In actron 
decisions made by USOE as a whole, the following are quoted: 

Pirst. a quotation fro. Dr. Elizabeth Simpson. Curriculum Guidelines Branch. 
Tj S, Office of Education: 

..career education ^l^'^^J:^:^^:^:^^''^^^^ 
ra^lTfof ercrt"r;dvan:e::r It has the following components: 

S»Udg~tnr:ctu°patronal P-siblUtles and career ladders 
.. Scupatfonal skills and related knowledge ^"Jf 1'"^= 
- Attitudes conducive to occupational responsibility 
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second, a quote £ro™ Dr. Duane Mattheis. Deputy Co-ssio„er for School Systems, 

s Office of Education, who has stated the following objectives for 
career education: 

ing of students into tracks. 

P-ide educat^nal e.perienc^ students -"asing^Unowledge^of 

Sr,irintL:nt:rrsc;::i^:nd continue as long as needed. 
3. p„vlde nonacade^ic J.^.U^Ic^reSf ^I^rrljri^ns!' Ve"unf^fr'l, 

i:::Si:aSs''drst!rtL:r^«w::f thr":de.ic ...j... the vocational 

track must be eliminated. 

provide studen.s Wit. a co^^---v^and ^e.^^^^^^ 

fying opportunities - "'^^ "^^f particular track. It should in- 

own pace and yet will -^^^ lock them f/^^^j;^',;^/J,3,3,,.ondary levels 
crease the optiovjs --lf/^„f^^',':,?rr"g:7n,ore meaning.Cul content (jobs 

5. Provide for greater involvement of empj^oyers in the educat^^^^^^^^ 

of all students. Employers can make ^\^"'P"^^i^^^^°f occupational guid- 

Steinatives to the "in school house"educat,on. 

provide students »"h career counseling that -Sins earl, in^the^^educatlonal 
r^^l^^^'t ir/Za^eXtl^nct-n-hiri^he iLated in the 



schools. 



Pr^vae opportunity for ^'^''^'tll' ilV Z'sTXt ^loy- 
„ho nave -'"^^/^^^^^'^ ^V.if Indtlduals whose sMUs are no 

n,ent and for those ""^"j.^^j ,„b a„d those who want to make a 

i:;rer ran^rfor'pe^^rnarhlp;^:^ luld he ahle to reenter the syste.. 

provide its ."^-tts*tre^^:r"h:trId^:rio:f ofto rayradfirional 

:^iLnfn" s:,iaie:r% :rii r^^itc'ri^Th^urd 

level, and th. system should P^-de th s «P^^--'- ^^^^/^^^ ,„,i„ied 
be that at the exit point for each career option cne 
to enter that career. 
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9. Provide the consumers of career f "'^^^^"^^.f ^g^eater'seU lutono^y^andlon- 
implementation. If ^^^^^^^^^f ^^^L'°t!nt they be involved in the planning 
trol over their destinies, it is important tney 
and development cf career education. 

f „^,<,^ ic wrone with the world of work, 

Accept the occupational system is insufficient. 

^-aic fhat overcome discriminating distinctions 
11. Provide students with credentials ^hat overcom vocational 

both in school and in che ^""^^y/'.i^;"^ "l^en for college preparatory 

into the »orld of "ork. (Mattheis, 1972) 
IM.d. the following quotations, fro. an article found In the April. »73. issue 
of ana written hy .r. William Pierce, .eput, Co^lssioner for 

occupational an. Adult Education. USOE. appear worthy of note In this boo.: 
.,hls in essence is what the -reer e. cation approach 
refort. and refocus education so that ^^.J^^.^, i^^j whether 

a clear. denK,nstrable bearing on the student s £ ^^^P^ ^^^^^^^ 

these plans be to find a job ^ tine and then return to 

school ... or to To go forward secure In the knowledge , 

^trt""or-she-irprared'" fearwith tL world on Its own ter.s." 
(Pierce, 1973) 

since .SO. career education activities are officially housed in the Bureau that Br. 
Pierce heads. It is refreshing to see the broad, flexible view he expresses. 

operationally. *e United States Office of Education has i^lenented the career 
education concept primarily through supporting at least one e.e.lar, local progra. 

in part b, funds fro. .art B - E.e^lary Programs of the Vocational Education Anend- 
, „eB. The first round of .art ■> funding saw appro.l.tely eO local programs 

•7A 71 anri 72 With a total expenditure 
established to operate during Fiscal Years 70, 71 and 72. 

1 r.^ nroiects produced a wide variety of career edu- 
of 22.5 million dollars, these local projects pro 

... A nractices during their three years of operation. A second 

cation definitions and practices auriu^ 

.ionefs discretionary funds) were used In both n n and » In the a^unt of nine 
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MUio. dollars .cr yea. with 56 new programs launched in FY 72 anc an additional 
56 in FY 73. Botl, the Part C and the Part D career education program efforts, 
coordinated under the able leadership o£ Dr. Sidney High. USOE, have contributed 
greatly to building both the concepts and the competencies required £or the success 
of the career education moveinent. 

A related significant effort „ithln USOE has been the work of the Curriculum 
Guidelines Branch, USOE. headed by Dr. Elizabeth Simpson. This branch has funded 
a Vide variety of efforts (including the seminars leading to production of this book) 
r designed to foster the development of curriculum guidelines for career education at 

all levels of education. 

The branches of USOE headed by Dr. Simpson and Dr. High have both been a part 
o, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education (BAVTE) under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert Horthington. Dr. Worthlngton has, since the i.«eption of the 
career education ^vement, been one of the most forceful and effective spokesmen for 
career education in the nation. With BAVTE becoming, as a result of the Education 
I Amendments of 1972. a part of the ne„ Bureau of Occupational and AduU Education, 

and career education being assigned organizationally to that Bureau, it seems likely 
'■■ that continuing high levels of leadership in the career education movement can be 

i' expected to emanate from the United States Office of Education. 

r National Institute of Education 

With passage of the Education Amendments of 1972. the National Institute of 
I Education was created. NIE has established a Career Education Task Force headed by 

Dr Corinne H. Rieder. In April, 1973. the HIE Career Education Task Force published 
a draft document (for discussion purposes only) entitled Fo™ardn»Lj-CHeerJdu. 

.„,.b an. Develonment. At the time of this writing, this document, while 
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still officially "unofficial", represented the prime source of statements on career 
r education fhat have come from NIE. The following quotations, taken from this draft 

ER?c ^o-««. -'""^ " " """"" °* 

y, career Education Task Force (even though it cannot be correctly viewed as 



NTE' 



^•1 o^*-^^ .ir.on bv NTE's National Council on Educational 
official NIE policy until acted upon Dy WiL s iNaui-uu 

4 

Research) . 

in finding the right jobs and advancing within them 

• V. .nifirallv career education is defined as the development 

r;'.':;"Jk"ar,ene..l aMUtles to help Individual. .,nd 
groups interact uith the economic sector 

"Economic and psychological incomes from ^^1°^-' '"^'/ij^^^l;? '"S Sr 

rrr»xfiiJi"xrsS:::^^^^^^^^^ 

people earn their livings" 

fo address these kinds of problems for all persons would be unreal- 
• T ^ Jpd RVD resources will be directed at two target groui;s most 
affrcted'irprobleL'orrarrer entry and progression; youth and mldcareer 
adults, particularly women" 

atf ^h^t -z^^':^ ^ ^ 

defining and describing career education 

The first tour of the five quotations listed above wouW not be particularly 
botherson^ were it not for the last one. It is obvious that the «It .definition of 
career education contained in this draft document is considerably Bore narrow ana 
restrictive in scope than concepts from either Assistant Secretary of Education 
terUnd or USOE leaders quoted earlier. While a narrowing of focus certainly is 
understandable from the standpoint of practical „anage„ent of an R £. D effort, it 
«,uld be most unfortunate if the NIE definition of career education contained in 
this document were considered in any way as m illustration of "providing national 
leadership in defining and describing career education". 

I„ addition to Its new K ^ D efforts in career education. NIE has also been 
given responsibility for the four career education models that were previously housed 
in the united States Office of Education. These models include: a) Model I - School 
Based Model, b) M..,del II - Employer Based Model; 3) Model III - Home Based Model; 
aud d) Model IV - Re.....ential Model. Brief excerpts from the HIE description of 
these four models presented in the Forward Plan document follow. 
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-Model I -- The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at the Ohio 
, sSte university is the pri.e Model I contractor . "^.^^^^^^ 

I Center are six local school district sites ... The major problem focus 

■ of the project is youth's alleged lack of preparedness for employment. 

further stidy and adult life. The project attempts to reform the curric 
I allTol tSe e^tSlished public school system by infusing career development 

i concepts into the entire K-12 curriculum . . 
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"Moder II . . . There are four Model II contractors: Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory; Far West Laboratory for Research and Development North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory; and Research for Better Schools Inc. 
. Model II projects are designing a comprehensive alternative to the public 

I secondary school . . . When fully developed, this model will provide com- 

' Trehensive data on the benefits and limitations__of utilizing educational 

opportunities within economic institutions . . . 

I "Model III - The Education Development Center, Inc. (EDC) conducts the only 

ModfAn^roject. . . working . . . with tHe problems o^^du ts an a o s- 

ng work and training opportunities in the co^nunity and to app y .a s 
communication media to the outreach and assessment of the career interests 
; of selected home-bound populations" 

-Model IV - developed by the Mountain Plains Education and Economic Devel- 
nZZt Proeram Inc . . . focuses on chronically underemployed multi-problem 
rurarfSues! u'rCp e;ents a -total" intervention in that it attempts to 
innLncrau'ignificant^ activities of the family, not only education- 
related activities . . . 
■ Although raising some major difficulties associated with these four models in 

their current fonr, the NIE document referred to above makes it clear that the cur- 
rent models will continue to be a central element of program development activities, 
in addition, NIE contemplates a wide variety of other new research activities designed 
to provide new research knowledge fitting the conceptual scheme for career education 



that NIE envisions. 



Additional Attempt, to Define a nd Conceptualize Career Education 
-[ The conceptualization of career education has, in no way, been limited to USOE 

I or NIE personnel. Official definitions of "career education" have been adopted by 

I more than 20 state boards of education throughout the country as well as by several 

hundred local boards of education. In addition, several leaders have emerged in the 
• career education movement, each of whom has come forth with his or her own tentative 

ERIC definition of "career education." Definitions of several such leaders are quoted 

r .„^l,ir.n l Un^y rliffprnnCPS clcar. 
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Goldhatnmer. Keith, and Robert E. Taylor in Career Education: Perspective and 
Promise. Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1972. 



"Specifically, career education is designed to capacitate individuals for 
r their several life roles; economic, community, home, avocational, reli- 

i giois, and aesthetic . . . Designed for all students, "-"^^J"" °^ 

should be viewed as lifelong and pervasive . . . Career ^ducation is a 

systematic attempt to increase the career options available to individuals 
f and to facilitate moreT^FI^l and valid c.reer planning and P^^P^"^-- ,^ 

i through a wide range of school and community-based resources yo""- People s 

career horizons should be broadened. Their self-awareness should be en- 
I hanced." 

' Herr, Edwin L. ."n R.view and Svn fh...-s of Foundations for Career Education. Wash- 

T 

f ington, D. C: U. S. Goverrment Printing Office, 1972. 

"Different efforts to operationalize career education responses suggest 
.llTlle ler. can mean at least the following: 1> ^n.^^ °V°ar on- 
■ the separateness of academic and vocational education, 2) An area o£ con 

cern wMch has some operational implications for "^^^f ^^/^^^ 

or grade from kindergarten through graduate school; 3) A process of in 
surine that every person exiting from the formal educational structure nas 
Ob employabrnty skills of some type; 4) A direct response to the impor- 
J^n^rof facilitating individual choice-making so that occupational prepa- 
ri n° an tiel: iisiUon of basic academic skills can coordinate wi h 
developing individual preference; 5) A way of ^-/--^^^^^'^^ 6)Tdes!gn 
meaningfulness of education for greater numbers of students, 6 A design 
i to make education a truly open system for both youth and adults, 7) A 

^ structure whose desired outcomes necessitate cooperation among all elements 

education's well as among the school, industry, and community; 8) An 
r enterprise requiring new technologies^ and materials or. education, and 9) 

*- A form of education for all students." 

Evans. Rupert inrnrn-r- uH.. Tt T. And How To Do It . Salt Lake City: 



Olympus Publishing Company, 1972. 

"Career education is the total effort of the community to develop ^ P"'^"" 
anr'attsfying succession of opportunities for ser-ice through work, paid 
or unpaid, extending throughout life/* 
smith, Wesley, Former Director of Vocational Education. California State Department 

of Education 

"Career education is a comprehensive, systematic, and cohesive plan of 
learning organized in such a manner that youth at all grade levels in the 
iubUc schools will have continuous and abundant opportunity to acquire 
Ssefil information about the occupational structure of the economy, the 
alteria iverof career choice, the obligations of individual and produc- 
^- fiirwvement in the total work force, the requisites of all occup - 

- tions and opportunities to prepare for gainful employment . . . U is a 

nWorltv objective of public education, with achievement measured by 
FRir 'em rbll y n occupations, both gainful and useful that are a reason- 

Li^ able Ltch of both talent and the ambition of every citizen. 
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, John, Director, Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina S.ate 



I University 

* "Career education has as its mission the attainment of aa optimum level 

of work proficiency for each individual within ^he context of the social, 
individual, and work systems. Career education: 1) facilitates the ac- 
iusition a^d processing and integration of information by the individual, 
2) enhances the decision-making progress; 3) provides alternatives or 
action through programs that are designed to equip the individual with 
salabL skills to start his/her career; and 4) provides for continuous 
recycling of information, dec is ion -making, and action through retraining 
t and upgrading of skills." 

^ Venn, Grant in "Career Education in Perspective: Yeste^-day, Today, and Tomorrow", 

J NASSP Bulletin , 1973, 57, No. 371, March, 1973. 

"Career education is not a program, a course, a method or a specific edu- 
cational reform that will save education or solve all its Prob ems It is 
! a concept, an approach to learning that represents expanded options for 

^outh n ^chool'and renewal opportunities for those who ^-^^ °Pf J.^f . 
or are employed. It is a way to provide actual experience in real life sit 
uatSs relating education to our future careers and offering motivation 
for learning in school while developing skills which are salable. 

Hovt, K. B. in Career Educat -nn. What It Is and How To Do It. Salt Lake City: 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1972. 

I "Career education is defined as the total effort of public education and 

the coLunity aimed at helping all individuals to become fami iar witl the 
f values of a work-oriented society, to integrate these values into their 

;rrsonal value systems, and to implement ^^^ese values into their 1 ves n 
such a way that work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each 
individual." 

Those who wish to read extended discussions of definitions such as quoted above 
f are referred to the following brief list of publications, each of which is viewed 

here as representing a major contribution to the emerging literature of career edu- 
li cation. 

. w..V.n Vocational Journal. "Career Education: Is It a Fad or a Major Devel- 

I ' opment?" Entire Issue. Volume 47, No. 3, March, 197^. 

Goldhammer, Keith and Robert Taylor. Career Education: Perspective an CJim^l- 
Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1972. 

Hoyt K B . R. Evans, E. Mackin, and G. Mangum. Career Educatloi.: ^ at It Is 
and L i^DoIt. Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing Company, 19/2. 



Hovt r B N Pinson, D. Laramore, and G. Mangum. Career Education -2Si-M^ 
" %;±tn;; ';ho:i Te;chor . salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing Company, 1973. 

career Education nosourcc Guide . General Learning Corporation. Morristown, 
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Keller, Louise. Career Education In-Service Training Guide. Morristown, New 
Jersey: General Learning Corporation, 1972. 

McClure, Larry and Carolyn Buan (Editors). Essays on Career Education Port- 
land Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1973. (For sale 
irsuprriute;dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Stock No. 1780-01147) 

National Association of Secondary School Principals I^Hitia^ "C-eer Educa- 
tion: What It's All About." Entire issue. Vol. 57, .Jo. 371, March, 1^1^. 

Morgan, Robert L. and Mollie W. Shook (Editors). Career Education Mono^ - raph 
Series . Raleigh, N. C: North Carolina State University, 1973. 

Her r, Edwin L. Review and Synth p..". of Foundations for C.reer^Educa^. 
Washington, D. C: u. S. Government Printing Office, .972. 

Those readers who study the basic references, concepts aad oefinitions presented 
so far in this chapter will quickly discover great variation In p. ilosophy and meth- 
odology existing among those who claim some expertise in the -tnerging (or, as sotne 
would say, the "re-emerging") field of career education. 

A Conceptual View of Career Education 

At this point, an attempt will be made to present a conceptual view of career 
education that is admittedly sketchy and incomplete. In spite of its incompleten. ss, 
it is hoped that the view presented here may provide a basic rationale for a compre- 
hensive career education effort that includes provision for gifted and talented persons 
as well as all other persons in the society. With the .definitions and references pre- 
sented earlier in this chapter, those readers who find themselves rejecting the con- 
ceptual view presented here can surely find another that is more congenial to them. 

A separate portion of this book is devoted to basic value issues and considera- 
tions important in one's conceptual view of career education. Here, an attempt will 
be made to argue fro. cly a single set of values. Again, those whose personal values 
differ from those expressed here may find a conceptual view of career education for 
themselves based on ways in which they resolve the basic value issues to be presented 
later. 

The value base utilized in this presentation rests on the centrality of work in 
the career education concept. The definition of "work" used here is crucial to under- 
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standing the rationale. Almost equally important will be the definitions of "career", 
••education", and "leisure". It is contended here that, at this point in time, it is 
vital that we rid ourselves of what are regarded as false assumptions regarding each 
of these four words. If we can do so and, as a result, establish more appropriate 
meanings for these words, career education can be conceptualized both as it operates 
within the educational structure and in the larger society. 

The Societal Case for C areer Education 

It is contended here that no major change ever has, or ever should, come to Amer- 
ican education based solely on conditions existing with the formal educational struc 
ture itself. Rather, change should come to education as a result of the changing 
role and function of education in the larger society. The career education movement 
represents a call for educational reform based on the needs of the post-industrial, 
service-information oriented occupational society in which we now live and, in addi- 
tion, the larger society itself. This call centers around the changing nature of 
work in th to;al societal structure. 

Those who seek to understand the broadc-, societal basis for career education 
would do well to begin their study with books such as: 

1. Gooding, Judson. The Job Revolution. New York: Walker and Company, 1972. 

2. Hoffer, Eric. The Ordeal of Change . New York: Harper Brothers, 1963. 

3. Levitan, Sar. u..k T. Here to Stay, Alas . Salt Lake City: Olympus Pub- 
lishing Company, 1973. 

* ' 4. Seuu.tt. Richard and J. Cobb. Th. Hidden Inluries of Class. New York: 
Knopf Publishing Company, 1972. 

5 Sheppard, Harold L. and N. Herrick. Where Have All the Robots Cone? Worker 
n?ccL.-.;..tion in the 70's. New York: The Free Press, 1972. 

6. .-n America: P -p-r. of a Special T-,<-k Force to rh. Secretary of He_aUh, 

Education and Welfare . Cambridge: MIT Press, 1973. 

Documents such as cited above make it abundantly clear that worker alienation is 
a real and growing phenomenon in the United States. The problems seem to stem from 
BErIc P^^^^"^^ °' over-educated and under-educatcd members of the paid work force. 
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Contributions of the over-ed^icated worker to problems of worker alienation stem from 
a variety of sources. Once such source is found in the large numbers of occupations 
and jobs whose entry requirements have been raised without basically changing the 
nature of the work itself. Where a college degree is now required to enter an occu- 
pation that formerly required only a high school education, it is not surprising that 
those possessing such degrees experience a lack of challenge in the job. 

A second source of dissatisfaction jior the over-educated worker is the continu- 
ing presence of the concept of "Taylorism" in structuring job duties and assignments. 
This concept which, in essence, contends that greater efficiency (and so greater 
productivity) can result when jobs are split up into very finite assignments with 
each worker being responsible for repeating a very small portion of the total produc- 
tion process time after time surely does seem to be a factor in worker alienation. 
The worker who knows he can do his job perfectly is deprived of the opportunity to 
challenge himself each day with the job tasks that are before him. It is hard for a 
worker to take pride in a product he never sees. It is equally hard Co gain personal 
satisfaction from providing service to a "customer" one never gets to know in person. 
As the occupational society moves further away from an emphasis on production of 
goods and towards an emphasis on production of services, the concept of "Taylorism" 
becomes more and more inappropriate . 

The presence of under-educated workers is equally serious as a contributor to 
worker alienation. The increasing complexity of the occupational society has clearly 
resulted in a lessening of demand for unskilled workers and an increase in demand for 
workers possessing specific skills and competencies. A willingness to perform, in 
the absence of skills required for effective performance, is of minimal value to an 
employer and maximally frustrating to the worker. As workers are faced with problems 
of acquiring increasingly complex sets of job competencies, they are simultaneously 
faced with problems of the rapidity of change in the occupational society. Thus, 
in a very real sense. It is possible for a worker's skills •:o become obsolete before 
he or she has fully mastered them. The need for recurrent and continuing education 
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xs incrcasine cap. ll- :.roughou. the occupational society. The need for workers pos- 
sessing sufficient breadth and depth in basic education so as to be adaptable to the 
changing nature of the occupational society becomes greater each year. Problems of 
helping workers cope with the certainty of uncertainty that most face in ways that 
will allow them to exercise maximum personal control over their own occupational 
' destinies are certainly a contributing factor to worker alienation. 

Thus, education is seen to be a major cause of worker alienation in the case of 
both the over-educated and the under-educated members of the occupational society. 
If this is true, then solutions to problems of worker alienation will surely involve 
major changes in American education. The exact specification of such needed changes 
is intimately involved in the conceptualization of career education. 

The presence of worker alienation is frequently verified by observing the lack 
of productivity, lack of quality in products or services, increases in both worker 
and employe, dissatisfaction, and increases in absenteeism in the work place. Ample 
evidence exists to document the presence of conditions such as these in the occupa- 

c tional society of the United States. 

The results of worker alienation extend far beyond their economic implications. 
Basically, worker alienation must be viewed causally as a psychological/sociological 
phenomenon. It seems increasingly true that work no longer holds personal meaning 
and meaningfulness in the minds of many American workers. Too many appear to be in 
a position where they endure their jobs rather than gain personal satisfaction from 
their work. They try to "get by" at work while conserving as much energy as possible 
for activities in which they hope to engage after leaving their place of paid employ- 
ment. The basic human need for achievement - for accomplishment - for feeling that 
one has done something that is really worthwhile - is. for increasing numbers of 
workers, one that must be met through activities performed outside their place of 
paid employment. 

the susgestad solutions that are currently popular seem to be especially perti- 
ERiC nent to those who profess to be concerned about career education in the school setting. 
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Suggestions include: 

1. Allowing Workers greater autonomy in' determining their work hours and 
specific work assignments 

2. Providing workers with greater variety of specific job assignments 

3. Demonstrating to workers the importance of their role in providing the final 
product or service to which they contribute 

4. Providing "fringe benefits" to workers that improve the general quality of 
life available to the worker 

5. Providing workers with career ladders along with the means and the incentive 
to advance up a career ladder 

6. Providing workers with opportunity to use their own ingenuity and "^^^ivity 
in making suggestions for improving conditions of the work place and quality 
of the work to be performed 

7. Providing workers with greater opportunity to interact with one another in 
ways that demonstrate the interdependence of workers as well as the worth 
and dignity of each worker 

8. Providing workers with added incentives for producing quality work products 
and/or services on a "on -time" basis 

9 Placing more trust, confidence, and responsibility in the individual worker 
rather than relying on constant, close supervision by bosses 

10. Allowing workers some real voice in basic policy and management decisions 
that affect cheir work and their status as workers 

Management has assumed that, if worker alienation can be reduced through solu- 
tions such as these, productivity will increase. This assumption seems to have been 
borne out in recent industrial experiences. Wliere work has become more meaningful 
and personally satisfying to the individual worker, work output and the quality of 
work have increased. Whether simply providing workers with more money might not also 
increase productivity appears to be a question that is not yet clearly settled. It 
does seem clear that increased financial rewards to workers, while perhaps a necessary 
condition for increased productivity, are not, in and of themselves, sufficient to 
guarantee a higher output of quality work. 

The Ca se for Career Education in American Education 

There are two essential bases for viewing the case for career education as it 
" currently exists in American education. The first, and most obvious, is related to 
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„e c...™,.a,g and ever-closer relationships between education and the occupational 
society. It is clear that African education has not produced enough graduates th 
the technical-vocational skills required in today's occupational society. It is 
equally clear that our college graduates have, In .any instances, been deficient in 
the level and nature o£ specific Job con^etencies they possess. Finally, it is 
abundantly clear that American education has fallen far short of meting the recurrent 
and continuing educational needs of adults who are seeking to re-enter the occupational 
society, to change Jobs „ithin that society, or to advance up a career ladder in the.r 
area of chosen occupational endeavor. We have reached a point where „e can no longer 
. ford t. ignore the relationships existing between education and the occupational 
society. These relationships have increased each year and are how a matter of deep 
societal concern, 

is this kind of need that has led to an e^hasis. within the career education 
™t, on providing »re and better occupational education programs at both the 
secondary and post-secondary school levels, to increasing the attention being paid to 
career implications of college degrees and Jobs to which such degrees may lead, to 
an increased emphasis on career guidance and career decision ^king. ard to increas- 
iug the call for our schools to better t.et the educational needs of both youth and 
adults who have exited fro. the for«l syste. of education. It has been the failure 
of the American educational syste. to re,spond to such changing societal needs that 
has created much of the ejiter-i -11 for educational reform represented by the 

career education Tnovement. 

Ihe se'cond. and equally i^ortan^. basis for viewing the case for career educa- 
tion in American education stems from the fact thae worker alienation exists w..rhin 
the educational system as well as in the general occupational society. It is con- 

• .1 ,«-l,»r alienation problems long before they 
tended here that most workers experienced worker alienation p 

entered the labor force as paid emp, ees. The presence of Vorker alienation" can 
he seen in al..st any ele..ntary school classroom. There, it takes the form of pupils 
„ho see no good reason for coming to school, no relationships between what they 
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when r.hey leave, and no relationships between one school sub- 
ject or another. Further, they are told when to cotne to school, how they must act 
to Win approval while in scnool, what they must study at a particular time, and how 
they failed to perform up to the teacher's (supervisor's) satisfaction. Finally, 
they are given little or no opportunity to participate in policy decisions affecting 
them nor any systematic incentives (except grades) to increase their productivity. 
That is. we find, when we look at the work place and the work of the pupil, an almost 
exactly analogous set of conditions leading to worker alienation as we find in the 

larger occupational society, 

A similar situation exists at the secondary school level. There, students in 
the college preparatory curriculum have an impression they are getting ready to go 
to colle,o - even though they don't know, in many instances, why they should do so. 
Students in the general curriculum are apparently there to get a diploma with most 
probably feeling that, if they don't have one. something "bad" will happen to them. 
Students in the vocational curriculum, while apparently enrolled to acquire vocational 

1 ,n.Pnf aren't sure they are receiving the proper skills and 
skills required for employment, aren t sure uuey 

J ^ f^^i M\ro "<;prond class" citizens, 
are certainly, in mny secondnry schools, mde to feel like second 

At the college and university level, worker alienation symptoms are seen in the 
hehaviors and attitudes o£ thousands o£ students who don^t really know why they ever 
„ent to college. Son^one told the„. "Go to college and you will find yourself" - 
and they went to college and looked. As with both elementary and secondary school 
students, many college students see. to be operating under the false assu^tion that 
the purpose of education U simply preparation for «,re education. The persistently 
high dropout rates fro. both colleges and secondary schools attest to the presence of 
alienation towards their work as students on the part of n»ny persons. 

If worker alienation sy,to»s were seen ,.n our educational syste. only among 
students, the situation would not be as bad as we know it to be. The truth is. worker 
alienation is a very real problem today among teachers, counselors, and school admin- 
istrators as well as among the students they seek to serve. The "Taylorism" of the 
asse.blv line in industry is reflected in educational organisations across the land 
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•'^ where, in school after school, each teacher is given responsibility for only a very 

small part of the educational enterprise as it impacts on the life of any given stu- 
dent. The tenth grade English teacher knows she must do something different from 
that which either the ninth or the eleventh grade English teacher does to provide her 
students with competencies in English. At the same time, she is given an impression 
that she mustn't "interfere" with what other tenth grade teachers are doing with the 
same students in other subject matter areas. 

Concepts of both the "over-educated" and the "under-educated" worker certainly 
can be applied to those persons employed in occupations within the field of education. 
Well qualified teachers,' in school after school, are asked to follow a strict curric- 
ulum guide, cover a given amount of content, maintain classroom order to a particular 
degree, and be responsible for a very small, finite aspect of the total educational 
process. They are given little yoice in policy making and little freedom to be as 
innovative and creative in the classroom as their intellect and educational back- 
ground would enable them to be. With crowded classrooms, limited instructional mater- 
ials, and even greater limits on real autonomy, they are told to "motivate" students 
(which is definitionally impossible) and to "provide for individual differences" 
(which, given the conditions under which they must work, they cannot possible accom- 
plish) . 

Thus, the "over-educated" teacher can be seen in schools throughout the nation 
- teachers who are much more intelligent and knowledgeable than their jobs allow 
them to be. The presence of "under- educated" teachers, in the form of those who are 
asked to teach subjects outside their major field, is also a comn^on matter. Similarly, 
when the student as a "worker" is considered, we find both "over-educated" (i.e., 
students who already know what they are being asked to study) and "under-educated" 
(i.e., students who cannot master what they are being asked to learn) pupils in 
classroom after classroom. The presence of over-educated workers leads to boredom 
on the job while the condition o£ being under-educated leads to frustration. Whether, 
then, its roots are found in boredom or frustration, the result - the alienated 
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worker -- is the same. 

Teachers who are alienated from their work are almost sure to alienate students 
from the students' work. The result is a loss in educational productivity (measured 
in terras of Increases in student academic achievement) and unhappiness and dissatis- 
faction with the "educational factory" and the "educational assembly line" on the 
' part of both teachers and students. 

The presence of "worker alienation" on. the part of both students and teachers 
in American education lies behind those efforts of the career education mcement to 
engage in such activities as: a) encouraging a project approach to teaching; b) 
encouraging team-teaching and other forms of cooperation among teachers; c) encour- 
aging efforts to show students - and teachers - the paid empldyn.ont implications 
of the substantive content of education; d) encouraging greater student and teacher 
participation in educational decision making; e) encouraging flexible scheduling of 
} various kinds that provide both students and teachers with greater autonomy with 

^- respect to planning their work; and f) encouraging performance evaluation, rather 

than time (as measured by Carnegie units) as a prime means of measuring educational 
y accomplishment. Each of these kinds of examples can be seen to have almost exact 

counterparts in recent attempts on the part of industry to reduce worker alienation. 
L The logical questions that come at this point are: a) r reduction of worker 

alienation results in increased productivity in industry, shouldn't reduction in 
educational worker alienation (among both teachers and students) result in greater 
productivity (i.e., increased educational achievement) in education? and b) It 
students are learning in their present educational settings to be "work- alienated" , 
what would happen to worker alienation in the industrial setting if students were 
"satisfied workers" while in school getting ready to move into the occupational 
society? The "logical" answers to these "logical" questions lie very near the base 
' of the rationale for much of the career education movement. 

Q In summary, the case for career education, within American education itself, 

stems from a comb-iation of: a) The need to change educational practices in ways 
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that recognize the changing role of education in our changing society with partic- 
ular reference to the presence of "over-educated" and "under-educated" members of the 
labor force; and b) The need to reduce worker alienation, as it exists among both 
I professional educators and students, within the structure of American education. 
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Definitional Problems 

We cannot hope to successtully solve today's problems while saddled with out- 
moded definitions of key terms with which we are concerned. Too many people today 
still seem to believe that: 

— "Work" means "paid employment" 

— "Career" means "a succession of jobs and/or occupations" 

— "Education" means "schooling" 

— "Leisure" means "play" 
It is contended here that each of the above definitions is fallacious in these time^ . 
To adequately conceptualize the career education movement demands that new meanings 
be attached to each of these terms. 

Of these four words, the most crucial, in a definitional sense, is the word 
"work". The following definition has been foniula-.ed for use here: 

" Work"is conscious effort aimed at pr o ducing benefits for oneself and/or 
for others. 

Of the words contained in this definition, several are of special importance. First, 
the definition is restricted to "conscious effort" - thus recognizing the importance 
of one both wanting to do something and trying to do it. In this sense, what is "work" 
by definition demands the presence of purposefulness and motivation on the part of 
the worker. Second, this definition is restricted by the concept of productivity - 
f of accomplishment - of doin£. As such, it must result in a feeling, on the part of 

the individual, of having done "something" as opposed to "nothing". Third, the def- 
inition of "work" used here is restricted by the word "benefits". Whether it be 
goods, services, or some combination of the two, people who work aim to see that some- 
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one U better off because of the work than they would have been had no work been 
performed. Fourth. "worK" is seen always as producing benefits for the individual 
performs it - whether those benefits be in the for» of econo^c returns, per- 
sonal satisfaction, a visible product, or anything else. To recognise that .ortal 
^„ does nothin. that produces no benefits for himself is simply to recognize the 
basic principle on which the psychology of ^tivation is based. Finally, this def- 
inition recognizes that "work" often (and. perhaps. «ost often) produces benefits 

for others as well as for the worker. 

If one wonders whether or not a particular activity can be considered "work", 
the following questions can be asked: a) Did the individual want to do it. (If he 
didn-t. the activity .ight be "labor" but it could not be work); b) Did the indi- 
vidual trv to accomplish something, c) «as what the individual tried to acco^lish 

.c-^ ^^r,-:.? Tf fl "ves" answer can be given to all 
seen by him as designed to benefit someone? If a yes 

^ A^A K^vo t-har the activity can be regarded as 
three of these questions, it is contended here that the actxvx y 



"work". 



■Vork." as defined here, is seen as self-fulfilling for the individual and con- 
tributing to his feelings of self worth, dignity and in^ortante. In this sense, the 
term "work alienation" can be viewed as a nonsensical ter„. That is. people are not 
alienated fro. work, as defined here, although they .ay very well be alienated fro. 



labor. 



This dofinition of "work" carries no restrictions of paid employment. Thus, it 
can be seen as including the work of the full-time homemaker. the student, and the 
growing numbers of volunteers in our country. Neither does it carry any restriction 
of necessary enjoyment or dislike for the activity on the part of the worker. Fin- 
ally it carries no restrictions limiting it only to activity that is "hard" to do. 
Xn career education, then, we do not try to talk to students about "becoming" workers 
When they grow up. Rather, we emphasize to them they are workers risht-- «"^. 
at least, we hope they are I) 
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• With this definition of "work", we can then define "career as follows" 

" Career" is defined as the totality of work one d o cs in his/her lifetime . 

I — 

Thus, each of us has only one career which consists of all the work paid and 
unpaid that we perform during our lifetime. One's "career" may include a wide 
variety of occupations and an even wider variety of jobs but, simply because one 
t changes his or her occupation, in no way means he has entered a "new career". The 

"career" of most persons, with this definition, must be seen as beginning sometime 
prior to entering the formal educational system and continuing through the retire- 
ment years. With this definition, use of the word "career" in the term "career edu- 
cation" takes on a considerably broader meaning than that associated with the world 
of paid employment or the concept of economic man. 

In the term "career education", education is intended to extend, in its meaning, 
consideraV beyond the formal system of American education represented by our elem- 
r entary, secondary, and post- secondary educational institutions. The definition used 

here is: 

V ■ — " Education" is defined as the totality of formal, informal, an d incidental 

f. processes through which an individual learns. 

i . . 

As defined here, "education" includes our public school system, employer training, 

self-study, and all forms of "learning by doing". As such, it is seen, like the 
word "career", as something that begins very early in life and continues well into 
the retirement years. In this sense, "career education", in a generic (not a strict 
definitional) sense, concerns itself with all that an individual learns that contri- 
butes to the work he does during his or her lifetime. (This, of course, does not 
mean that the only reason an individual learns something is so that work can be 



I 
I 
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performed.) 

With the set of definitions presented so far, it is essential that the term 



/ "leisure" also be defined. 

^ » " Leisure" is defined as activities in which an individua l engages when not 

engaged in paid ctTiployinent « 
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This definition is important in order to emphasize the face that the concept of 
work extends beyond tae notion of paid employment. Many individuals are spending an 

4 

increasing amount of their leisure time performing work — and thus gaining increased 
feelings of self worth, dignity, and accomplishment for themselves. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why the word "leisure" should be considered synonymous with the word 
"play" even though most individuals can be expected to uc e some of their leisure txme 
in "play". 

Definition of "Career Education" 

Based on the conceptual attempt presented here, the following definition of 
"career education" appears appropriate.^ 

— "Career edu cation" is the total effort of public education and the commu nity 
to help all individuals to become familiar with the values of a work-oriented 
soc iety, to integrate these values into their personal value systems^ and to 
imp 1 emen t these values in their lives in such a way that work becomes possible, 
meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 
I In attempting to clarify the meaning and implications of this definition, the 

^ following points are important: 

i 1. Career education is an effort, not merely an "attitude" as some have said. 

J As such, it is going to require some time, materials, and money. 

2. "Public education" means education available to the public and from which 
J the public uan choose. Thus, it is a term considerably broader than the 

formal public education system of the United States and much, much broader 
J than the K-12 public school syjjtem. 

3. Career education represents a joint effort of public education and the com- 
munity. It is not something that the formal education system can do by it- 

J self. The notion of the formal education syb *^m working as a collaborator 



/ H'his definition, coined by K. Iloyt, first appeared in: Hoyt, K. et al. Career 

?Jn. ation; What It Is and Hov/ to Do It . It subsequently appeared in Carocr Educa- 
rn?/-- tion ; A Handbook for Implementation produced for the U. S. Office of Education 
hKJV^ T^^Tsuant to a grant to the Maryland State Department of Education under a subcontract 
' with Olympus Research Corporation. 
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with the community, rather than asking the community to simply "cooperate" 
* in a program that is basically controlled and operated by the formal educa- 

tlonal system is one of the distinguishing features of career education, 

4, Career education seeks to help all individuals — from the pre-school years 
' through retirement life. It is not simply something for school age youth, 

5, Career education's objectives and goals represent only a portion of those 

I 

associated with American education and the total society of which education 

*" is a part. Career education seeks to be recognized as a significant and 

needed effort in ways that neither demean nor detract from any other worthy 
educational or societal goal. It does not say that "work" is the most 
important thing in the lives of individuals, but only that "work" should be 
one of the important and meaningful parts of the individual's life, 

' \ 6, Career education's first objective is to help individuals to become familiar 

with the values of a work-oriented society — with all of the various reasons 

' why persons, in our society, will be motivated to work. It does so without 

seeking, in any way, to picture one set of work values as necessarily "better" 
than any other. The emphasis on work values , rather than any form of a work 

r ethic , is pi )Oseful in this definition and reflects a basic concern for the 

welfare of the individual rather than "work" being viewed as some kind of 

F 

i societal obligation, 

7. Career education's second objective is to help individuals integrate some set 

of work values into their personal value structure. Clearly, the career edu- 

f cation movement, as conceptualized here, does seek to help all individuals 

1 

want to work. Note that this is an "objective", not a "requirement", of 
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career education. That is, while we truly do want all individuals to want 
to work, career education in no way seeks to impose work values on individuals, 
8, Career education's third objective is to help individuals implement work val- 
I ues in their lives. This implies a commitment to providing individuals with 

O good work habits, with work skills, and with opportunities — paid or unpaid — 

ERLC i 

to actually engage in work. 
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9. The goals of career education are to make work possible , meaningful , and 
satisfying to each individual. By "ppssible", we mean that the individual 
should be able to find work if he or she seeks it. By "meaningful," we mean 
that the individual should understand the importance of his or her work and 
the ways in which that work is producing benefits to someone. By "satisfy- 
ing", we mean that an individual's work should lead the individual to see 
the work in which he or she engages as giving more purpose, more personal 
meaning, and more joy to his or her life by allowing the individual to view 
himself or herself as a person of worth in our society. 
As conceptualized here, "career education" has its centrality of concern in the 
word "work" and the personal significance that word holds in the lives of all indi- 
viduals. The concept of "work", as presented here, will hopefully be one that will 
serve to bring about the kind of educational reform called for by the occupational 
society in which we now live. More important, it will hopefully be a means of bring- 
ing greater personal meaning to the lives of all individuals. As 
viewed here, "career education" is very much a part of the human services movement that 
allows for a coordinated effort extending over all age levels, geographic settings, 
and societal institutions. 
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CHAPTER II: THE GIFTED AND TALENTED: CUIIRENT STx\TUS AND APPROACHES 

The terms gifted and talented usually invokes an immediate reaction of 
averr.ion to any support of intellectual snobbery. Yet everyone seems to under- 
stand the logic of a million dollar bonus for the potential star pitcher and the 
need he has for special training. Indeed, it is recognized that his efforts might 
mean the pennant! 

The discussion over whether those with special gifts in the intellectual 
realm or talents in realms such as the arts have a greater obligation to society 
I or to their own development continues to rage. It would appear that such a discussion 

is futile. For the -needs of the individual and the needs of society are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Historical evidence abounds which indicates that societal changes reflect the 
contribution of those with greater gifts and talents. Likewise, there is also 
evidence that such individuals opted lo contribute to society and were not faced 
with loss of individuality nor lack of individual option. Thus, endless argument 
over the greater need is a fruitless diversiem. Such discussion has often diverted 
energies from the task of appropriate provisions for the gifted and talented no 
matter what semantic problems surround the definition of giftedness or talent. 

Suffice it to recognize that the need to develop within each individual the 
best that can be developed is the birthright of those who are more capable and/or 
more talented as well as those less capable. The fact that this group will be able 
to contribute effectively to society can not be ignored and is a concurrent reason 
for the development of appropriate opportunities for the gifted and talented. 
Pertinent to these points is Torrance's observation: "A common fallacy is that if 
a young person possesses any real spark of creativity, this potential will somehow 
flourish and manifest itself in spite of neglect, punishment, and coercive pressures" 
(Torrance, 1972).^ This point can be extended acrose the whole range of gifted and 
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talented performances* 

Change is an ever-present factor in today's education. Since the gifted and 
talented are considered to be more endowed^ often they have been more affected by 
change. This is not in a forward motion via the development of program but by 
default* The complexity of our cechnological life coupled with threats to our 
survival requires that greater attention be paid to our intellectual resources. 

Any attempt to analyze the present and past status and approaches relating 
to the gifted and talented student population focuses immediately upon the question 
Who are the gifted and talented? Broadly speaking, this population includes those 
who demonstrate intellectual agility, or conceptual power or creative endeavor. 
While specific definitions are found in the chapter on identification and char- 
acteristics it is imperative to recognize that giftedness and/or talent implies 
the potential for excellence* 

Such a posture is not an elites t one for giftedness and talent are present 
in every strata of society and in every geographical area* 

Sputnik is generally recognized as the electrifying impetus that "son^thing 
be done for the gifted". Panic as to this country*s scientific status immediately 
produced the "new" science and the "new" mathematics* Those who could handle the 
more rigorous content were identified and special programs emerged. 

Prior to 1960 programs occurred primarily in urban areas and were usually 
separate entities - a special class or a special school* Provisions for the gifted 
were mainly administrative in nature. Rapid population increase and the desire to 
respond to the world with scientific advances promoted the move toward acceleration 
Telescoping a grade, early admission to college, and grade skipping are examples 
of prominent provisions at that time. Such provisions reflect the philosophical 
base present at that time that the gifted should be provided through separate means 
and preceeds emphasis on creativity, individualization or flexible options. 



Heavy emphasis in academic content was notable in the majority of these 
programs. Selection criteria clearly reflected the program parameters in that 
identification was based on characteristics which were academically oriented 
and less oriented to diversity • 

Recognition of these emphases does not indicate criticism but rather acknow- 
ledges the efforts of the schools to react appropriately to need. Likewise, the 
increased numbers being educated underlined the necessity to respond in differing 
ways to mass education. Public schools were feeling the pressure to provide for 
all and to maintain quality programs. Compulsory education was fully implemented. 

In the next decade, 1960-70, changes occurred. Some of these changes were 
semantic in nature rather than substantative. For some acceleration became non- 
graded and the gifted became academically talented. However, significant program 
changes did occur. 

The whole educational setting reflected differing responses to a differing 
society. While population was still growing, the rate had lessened. Financial 
purse-strings were tightened as anti-war and anti-establishment sentiment grew. 
New general educational terms came to the fore ♦ open space, teaming and resource 
centers, learning centers, relevant, small-groups and large group instruction, etc. 
Throughout the educational world the reassertion of individual rights gave rise to 
increasing concern for individualization within the classroom. This had the effect 
of refocusing attention on the education of the superior students. Increased effort 
to aid the disadvantaged caused recognition of the need to identify gifted and 
talented students among the disadvantaged. These different forces engendered 
curricular modifications rather than administrative modifications » 

Parallel to these developments was the reassessment of the philosophical 
belief that separation was the appropriate way to provide for the gifted and 
talented individuals within the school setting. Therefore, the number of these 



"separate" provisions diminished during the 1960's. Lack of organized provisions 
at the state and local school system levels became apparent* A study of state 

4 

certification requirements during this period reveals a decrease in the number of 
states p7;oviding a specific credential in the education of the gifted and talented. 
Fewer designated leadership positions in the gifted area at state and local levels 
existed during the late 60' s» 

As the society changed, the philosophy for educational programming for the 
gifted and /alented also changed. The movement away from the concrete focus 
on the scientific technological aspects coupled with new attention to the total 
area of creativity formed the basis for new developments. Research in creativity 
developed out of discontent with available instruments for measuring intelligence 
and ranged from the expressive areas of the arts to the cognitive areas of divergent 
thinking and inquiry. 

With this research as an impetus set in a societal background championing 
individual rights, programs for the gifted and talented began to be more a part of 
rather than apart from. Social concerns such as drug abuse, pollution, crime, 
and youthful rebellion caused a conceptual attempt to restructure learning in an 
effort to be "relevant". Many gifted and talented sUident? appeared to be disen- 
chanted with the role of formal education. 

Thus as the 1970' s began< individualization and flexibility through many 
ho it options for individuals becatr.e the goal of programs for the gifted students. 
State departments altered requirements; selected students ^xe encouraged to take 
courses at a nearby college for part of the day; waivers for the twelfth year are 
more common; and even volunteers are encouraged to participate in the school program. 

What has occurred in educational planning for the gifted and talented due to 
these factors? 

Curricular modifications continue which emphasize process and structure of the 



disciplines. Social sciences are focusing on inquiry into conceptual strategies. 
New curricular content which cuts across disciplines includes environmental educa- 
tion, drug education, and career education. While this is true for all students, 
special attention has been given to those considered to be future innovators and 
problem-* solvers - the gifted and talented. 

Additionally, renev/ed effort is evident in the development of talent. In an 
era of ''do you owu ^hing" the composer, musician, or artist has greater acceptance 
and support. Engaging in the development of talent is now more respectable. 
While women's liberation movements have resulted in less sex typing the 
gifted woman student usually had more options open than other females. The press 
for and some acceptance of a broadening role for women has influenced curriculum 
choices and offerings for gifted and talented females. 

One of the dominant characteristics of the 70' s is involvement. This involve- 
ment is two-fold - involvement of the individual in his own educational choices and 
involvement of the community in educational decisions. Such involvement is evident 
through increased legislative activity at national and state levels for provision 
of an increasingly wider range of options for the gifted and talented individual. 
This is a part of the manifestation of the total concept of accessibility. 

Local citizenry also anticipate increased involvement via advisory committees 
and more active community based programs. The current decade with its greater 
focus on individualization accepts greater mobility in career choices. This mandate 
the provision of programs for individuals at various stages in their lives thus 
necessitating the extension of formal and non-formal educational experiences beyond 
the traditional concept of school and age limits. 

Flexibility in requirements, entry and exit provisions and educational purpose 
is increasingly apparent. The multipotentiality and wide range, of interests of 
the gifted and talented provokes a greater need for these provisions. 



As the decade of the 70's continues to focus on espousing the philosophy 
of individualization and improved human relations the major concern of thinking 
educators is that such philosophy will engender short-lived gains if a high 
priority is not given to develop a cadre of leadership. Advocates for and 
developers of programs for the gifted and talented must come from such leader- 
ship. 

Efforts on behalf of the gifted and talented must be articulated with the 
total educational effortj Otherwise any efforts become short-lived, sporadic, 
and lacking in continuity. 

The broadening of the concept of giftedness and talent to not only include 
the area of academic performance and creative talent but also include specific 
attention to areas such as psychomotor ability and leadership is more appropriate 
in light of present knowledge. 

Principles of the career education concept appear to provide a viable 
vehicle to accomplish individualization, flexibility of career choice, integral 
linkage to societal priorities, and the development of leadership potential based 
upon the broadened definition of giftedness and talent. 



1 Torrance E.Paul, Potentially creative youth, Tn Rpcnf>nizin^ and Assisting 
Multipotential You th, Ronald H, Fredrickson and John W,K. Rothney (Eds,) 
Columbus, Giio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1972. 
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THE FUTURE OF WORK 

"Work is die crabgrass in the lawn of life." This bit of wisdom from the 
eminent social philosopher, Snoopy, recorded by his amenuensis, Charles Schulz, 
may be a fitting introduction in an article which attempts to answer the question, 
"Why?" relative to career education for the gifted and talented. There is a great 
deal of confusion about the meaning of career education and everybody who talks 
about it doesn't mean the same thing by it. Nevertheless, it obviously has some- 
thing to do with work and people's working lives. The gifted and talented are, by 
most definitions, those who tend to do best in the labor market. At least those who 
become known for their gifts and talents generally experience the least unemploy- 
ment. They are likely to achieve the highest incomes. The most interesting and 
challenging jobs society has to offer are available to them* There may be and likely 
are those whose gifts and talents are never recognized by the labor market, but 
the assumption is that they are few in proportion* Why should one be concerned about 
the nature of the future work of such a fortunate group, and why do they need career 
education? 

The popular and academic literature is suddenly filled with concern for the 
nature of work and the quality of working lives. The subject is not new; the emphasis 
is a return, not an invention. But the focus of concern is, and it always has ! een, 
the industrial workers and the boredom of repetitive tasks. Called often the "Blue 
Collar Blues", it encompasses repetitive white collar and service tasks as well. 
The commonly recommended cure is job enrichment to add some element of auto- 
nomy and interest to what are inherently unchallenging tasks. The difference from 



the past is not so much the nature of these jobs noi their number; it is the nature of 
the people. They have higher expectations now. But this is not a problem for the gifted 
and talented. Almost by nature, they will grt the best of what it is about. 

It is easy to overestimate the number of young people who have elected to "opt 
out" of the established society, including its labor markets. No one knows whether 
the so-called "counterculture" is a random and temporary phenomenon or a warning 
of things to come. It is only known that some are in that category now. Whether age 
will bring more normal assumption of responsibilities and accepted life styles is also 
unknown. There is a suspicion that those disposed to reject society's values and norms 
are drawn from among its brightest. Evidence on this point is also sparce. It does seem 
likely that the talented and gifted are among the more influential* Their capabilities 
probably include the articulateness which should make the individual more persuasive 
than the average of his peers. 

It is rare to attend a career education conference without several participants 
complaining, "Why emphasize careers when work is disappearing and leisure is what 
we need to prepare people for?" Perhaps this is the primary concern from which this 
-^^ chapter arises* 

J Since career education obviously has to do with work, whether career educa- 

tion is desirable for those expected to be the most persuasive among the coming gener- 

s 

ation depends upon the role work is expected to play in future lives* For that reason 
I /'this ch.*pter is directed at the following issues: 

1. Is work disappearing? 

2. What is happening to the nature of work? 

; 3. What does work mean in life, now and in the future? 

4. Are the answers to these questions any different for the gifted and talented 
^ than for anyone else? 
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Is Work Disappearing? 
To the economist who thought the automation spectre had been thoroughly 
expelled in 1966,1 the frequent reiteration of this fallacy comes as a shock. But past 
exorcism? can be repeated along with some elementary economics. If for the moment 
we restrict the definition of work to paid employment, the amount of work to be done 
at any point in timr depends upon the number of people to be housed, clothed, and fed, 
their purchasing power and their expenditure chd^es. There is a rough correspondence 
between the size of the population and the number of people available for work, depend- 
ing upon the age structure of the population and labor force participation rates. The 
amount of goods and ser\'ices which can be produced depends upon the number of 
people who are able and wilUng to work and their productivity. The latter is determined 
not only by their own skills and willingness to exert effort, but the nature of the job, the 
quality of the management, and the amount and kind of equipment. 

All of this is a prelude to a trite but apparently oft-overlooked fact. For the 
amount of work to be done to dec line requires one or more of the following to be true:, 

1. People lack the purchasing power to buy the goods and services they 

need and desire. 

12. People have all of the goods and services they want, preferring either to 
save income or to not earn income to purchase more. 

3, Workers and potential workers prefer more leisure to more income and 
choose not to produce goods and services which are in demand. 
The usual formulation of the "work is disappearing" argument is that technology 
is becoming so pervasive and so efficient that machines will do most of the work people 
now do. Stated more formally, productivity is rising more rapidly than people choose 
to increase their materi:jl standards of living. 

^ Technology and the American Economy , Report of the National Commission on 
Automation, Technology and Economic Progress, Washington, Gov't. Printing Office, 19( 
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Productivity is customarily measured in output per manhour— the value of 
goods and services produced from an hour of labor. The highest in the world historically, 
that figure for the U. S, increased an average of 2 percent per year before the second 
>world war and has been increasing nearly 3 percent per year since. For every increase 
J in productivity, the populous can have a choice between some combination of more goods 

and services and more leisure. The possibilities are intriguing. A doubling of real in- 
come every 23 years is possible if tlie entire gain were taken in income. On the other 

T 

I hand, if the society chose a static material standard of living and poured all of its 

p productivity gains into more leisure, the following are realistic alternatives within 

20 years; A 22 hour workweek or a twenty seven week workyear, or retirement at age 
37.^ Over the last century, the choice in the United States has been to allocate about 
two -thirds of the increased productivity to greater consumption of goods and services 
and about one-third to more leisure. However, we have tended to become less leisure 
conscious and more income-oriented since the 40 hour week became nearly universal 
During the I960's only 8 percent of the rise in productivity was allocated to increased 
leisure, people choosing income for the rest. In fact there is some evidence that the 
hours of work of professionals, managers and administrators may be lengthening 
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I while those others decline slowly. We are the most affluent society the world has 

ever known but there is no evidence of satiety in our preferences for creature com- 

I 

forts. And given that predilection, leisure itself becomes ejq^ensive and requires 

! more income to enjoy it. With $10, .000 as the average family income, one family 

out of eight still in poverty and about the same proportion with incomes above $15,000 

a year (rarely described as affluence), the day when there will be no desire for added 

^ goods and services seems remote indeed, 

^juanita M, Kreps and Joseph J, Spengler, 'The Leisure Component of Economic 
Growth", in Howard R. Bowen and Garth L, Mangum (eds,) Automation and Economic 
O . Propers , Englewood Cliffs, N, J,, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966, p, 131. 



Since modern governments have the economic tools to create purchasing 
power at will, to assume a decline in the total amount of work to be done requires 
one to assume that either policy makers will not use these tools and will allow unemploy- 
ment to rise, or the pace of productivity increase will accelerate drastically, or people 
in general will opt for slower rises in their material standards of living than they have 
enjoyed in the past. However, all the evidence is that unemployment remains a potent 
threat to incumbent politicians. Of course, inflation is as well and a balaice must be 
struck, but national administrations clearly become defensive if unemployment rises 
much above 5 percent of the labor force. At whatever point unemployment threatens 
their political survival, they will bring it down and they have the economic tools for 
doing so. 

For productivity to outstrip consumption, given adequate purchasing power 
requires the assumption of dramatic breakthroughs in the pace of productivity growth. 
But the present concern among economists is that productivity increases might slow, 
not accelerate. Most of past productivity growth was accomplished by transition of 
labor from low productivity agriculture to higher productivity manufacturing, though 
a rapid rise in agricultural" productivity over the past 33 years has added significantly 
to that rale of improvement. Now the movement is to lower productivity services and 
government employment where there is limited opportunity to supplement labor with 
machinery. Service productivity will undoubtedly improve but its pace is unlikely to 
ever reach the levels of improvement available in more inherently mechanical activi- 
ties. For the first time, American productivity even appears challenged by rates of 
productivity increas • in other countries, with imbalancing effect on international trade 

and exchange rates. No country yet exceeds us in average productivity but 
several have gained upon us through more rapid productivity growdi. As a result, 
even though there is not less work to be done, more of it tends to be done for us by 



workers of other countries. At present rate, total real production per manhour in 
the United States could double in about 25 years, or present output could be produced 
by then with one-half the manpower. "With the ecological emphasis, we are no longer 
as sure as we once were that bigger and bigger and more and more is necessarily 
better. Nevertheless , evidence is lacking that we are prepared to accept a stagnant 
income standard as the price of ecological protection. There is also the likelihood 
that aggressive efforts to protect and improve the environment would create new and 
additional jobs. All of the indications are that, even though economic growth will not 
remain the unchallenged goal it has been, the overwhelming majority of our fellow 
men will still be seeking improved living standards through work further into the future 
than anyone can foresee. 

Additional evidence from- the supply side is the trend in labor force participa- 
tion rates. Though the rates for younger and older men decline as the former stay in 
school longer and the latter retire earlier, the middle group of males remain stable 
and female rates rise rapidly enough to keep the overall level constant. Thus, men 
work less and women more in a lifetime, both largely as a matter of opportunity and 
choice, but with work still the major activity of adult non-aged years. Unemployment, 
too, shows no secular tendency to rise, fluctuating with the state of the economy and 
the labor force proportion comprised of the highly elastic female and teenage compo- 
nents. The amount of leisure time has increased over a long time perspective. For 
instance, the average worker now has 1200 hours more of non-work time each year 
than he had at the turn of the century, though reductions in work-time have been very 
modest in more recertt times. The most dramatic change has been the extra 9 years 
of non-work time the male has gained because he starts work later, retires earlier 
and lives longer. Women, on the other hand, have increased their time in paid em- 
ployment. 



For better or worse, there is no secular evidence that work is disappearing or 
even significantly declining for a>e American people. In fact, the activity commitment 
in the USA is such that 22 million - one of every 6 adults -- contribute the total of 
900,000 man years each year to voluntary', unpaid service activities. Half do so in 
addidon to regular employment and the other half in addition to their household and 
family responsibilities. 

•Wh at V/ili Workers in the Future Do? 
If people are going to be working as far in the future as can be foreseen, what 
will they be doing; how enjoyable and challenging will it be? Rapid change, uncertainty 
and displacement in the labor market has been amply advertised and perhaps over- 
stressed. As a consequence, the deliberateness of the overall evolution in the occupa- 
tional structure is sometimes overlooked. The U. S. labor force has been and will 
continue to grow rapidly for a few more years, consequent to the high birth rate of 
the late 1940s and 1950s and to the persistently rising labor force participation of 
women. Employment has expanded nearly as rapidly, though the larger proportion 
of women and teenagers in the population with their tendency to move fluidly in and 
out of the labor force in response to job opportunities, makes it difficult to restrain 
unempioyment levels to the low levels of the late 1960s. Yet. while total employment 
increased by 20 percent between 1960 and 1970 and will grow another 15 percent 
between 1970 and 1980. the occupational groups within which each worker is likely 
to be employed change slowly and only modestly. 

For instrmce. the chances were 11 . 4 out of 100 that any particular member of 
. the labor force would have been employed in professional and technical occupations 
in 1960 and 14.2 out of 100 in 1970. In 1980. the projected probability is expected 
to be 16. 3 out of 100. The shift toward clerical employment has been and will be 
sUghtly more modest. 14.8. 17.4. and 18.2 out of 100. respectively. For no other 
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occupational groups have there been or vail there be significant sectoral shifts except 
In the declining labor and farm categories. The chances of being employed as a non- 
farm laborer were 5.4 out of 100 in 1960, 4.7 out of 100 in 1970, and will be 3.7 out 
of 100 in 1980. For farmers and farm laborers, the probabilities were and will be 
7.9, 4.0, and 2.7, respectively. 

The message should be clear. Most people in 1980 will be engaged in the same 
broad occupational activities they would have been in 1960. Professional and technical 
and clerical were the only areas of significantly increasing probabilities, and labor 
and farm the only significantly declining ones. The pattern by industry division is 
similar with agricultural employment declining substantially as a proportion of the 
labor force, goods -producing industry experiencing a slow proportionate decline 
(from 37.3 to 31.3 per 100 over 20 years), and service-producing industries a moderate 
proportionate increase (62.4 to 68.7 per 100, 1960-80.) 

Admittedly, stating the trends in this fashion dampens the recognition of change 
occurring within o ccupational groups and the displacement it causes and the adaptation 
it requires. It does not hide the drama of the continuing shift out of agriculture. It may 
mask the magnitude of the training and education assignment involved in a net i ncrease 
of 8 million professional and technical workers, 8 million clerical and 4 million crafts- 
men, added to replacement requirements in 20 years. Service occupations vary so 
widely to make it impossible to talk sensibly about the training task involved in the 
5 million net increase in service workers. 

What this section does say is that: 

1. Work opportunities will continue to be both available and necessary through- 
out the foreseeable years aliead for the society and for most adult members of the 
population. More, not less, people will work at some time during their lives; a lesser 
proportion of their total lifetime will be spent in work, but since tlieir lives will be 



longer, the total amount of work each does may not decline- 

2. The broad occupational areas and industries in which people work will 
not change drastically in the years ahead. There will be a general expansion of those 
types of jobs where people enjoy autonomy and self-actualization and a persistent 
decline of repetitive jobs easily done by machines. Still, there will be plenty of grubby, 
dirty, and dull jobs, making job enrichment efforts useful and important. However, 
in general, the occupations and industries where this is the case are not generally 
the e:q)anding ones . 

Since the gifted and talented, as traditionally defined in our culture, have been 
those most likely to attend college, the occupational outlook for this portion of the 
gifted and talented can best be assessed by examining the supply and demand outlook 
for college-educated manpower. Such projections are rarely made more than ten years 
ahead, but, as already demonstrated, change, at least for broad occupational cate- 
gories, is rarely drastic. The more specific occupations available over the next decade 
will be representative of the broader categories prevailing to the end of the century. 

The most notable fact for the years ahead is the expected relative harmony 
between supply and demand. For the first quarter century following the second world 
war, relative shortages were the prevailing mode at the upper levels of the manpower 
strata. Starting from behind and pursuing a moving target, post-secondary education 
expanded rapidly. Overshooting waj almost inevitable without the most careful plan- 
ning. But, by coincidence, supply caught up just as demand was falling off. A con- 

W 

currence of a business recession, cutback in federal research and development 
expenditures and the impact of falling birth rates on the demand for teachers suddenly 
ballooned the unemployment rate for college graduates. The first of these concurrent 
forces was temporary and is already recovering and offsetting to some degree the 
effects of the second. The third appears to be a much longer-term trend than the high 
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birth rates which preceded it. The outlook is not for continued surpluses of college- 
educatea manpower but for a disappearance of the previous near-guarantee of pro- 
fessional employment provided by a diploma. Three developments can be anticipated. 

1. The content of education and training, not simply the holding of a 
school credential, will become a hiring criterion. 

2. A bumping back process will occur in which higher degrees will be 
expected for jobs formerly attainable with lesser ones. 

3. The latter may be offset to some degree by the realization by employers 
that they pay triple for overprepared employees, once in repaying the employee for 
his educational investment, once in meeting his inflated expectations, and once 
through high turnover if his expectations are not met. 

The whole college-educated labor market cannot be explored here bat a few 
illustrations may serve. 

Most ox the jobs toward which gifted and talented people will be attracted will 
be in the general category denominated as professional and clerical. Even though, 
as emphasized, this category will increase only moderately as a proportion of all 
employment, the number of such jobs will increase by 40 percent over the 1970s 
as compared to 50 percent during the 1960s. Since total employment is expected to 
Increase only by 20 percent, college graduates should meet fa.orable opportunities. 
The widespread pessimism one confronts on college campuses has its base on the 
supply rather than the demand side. That is, for a generation, the supply of the 
■ college-educated was so far behind the demand that employment seemed guaran- 
teed to all holders of a "sheepskin". Now with the expansion of college output, 
supply and demand are in general balance with supply exceeding demand in a few 
fields. 

The 1972 Manpower Report of the President esi'mated that of the 14 million 
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persons who will coniplete college daring the 1970' s. 9.8 mllion will 
enter the labor force to seek work. A? the same time, jobs now held by 
college graduates will grow by 3.3 mllion. an added 3.7 mllion will 
be necessary to replace retirements, deaths, etc.. and college educated 
people will move into 2.6 mllion jobs now held by people without degrees. 
This estimate of 9.8 mllion people for 9.6 million jobs is about as close 
to an equality of supply and demand as the margins of error in forecasting 
Will allow. 

Business majors, in general, will find favorable demand, especially 
in accounting and marketing. Sharp cutbacks in aerospace and other re- 
search and development expenditures contracted the demand for engineers 
temporarily. Engineering enrollment contracted in response, even though 
the long run outlook is for expanding opportunities in almost all engineer- 
ing fields. Similarly, almost all health occupations offer demand greater 
than supply for yet a while, though slowing population growth and rising 
output will bring equality there as well. Prospects are favorable in the 
physical, natural and social sciences only for those with graduate degrees. 

The surplus of elementary and secondary tea--irs is obvious, except 
for areas of special and remedial education and for those willing to work 
in central city ghetto, and isolated rur • areas. College teaching offers 
moderate opportunities, while all types of counselors are in short supply. 
Technicians will find moderate demand. Lawyers will be saved from diffi- 
culty only by the fact that few graduates choose to actively practice law. 
Librarians, computer programmers and social workers should find ample 
opportunities. Public administrators will do well in state and local 
governments but not the federal. Thus, outside of teaching, th. college 
educated will find favorable opportunities, but not the guaranteed success 
ticket of the past quarter century. 
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Less can be said about the outlook for artists, actors, musicians, 
and dancers. For these occupations more than any others, the supply 
tends to determine the demand. Demand depends upon the number of people 
who are willing to pay to watch and listen, but that is substantially 
influenced by the attractiveness of the performance, as well as by 
affluence, leisure and culture. There will always be far more who would 
prefer to be supported by their talents than the public is willing to 
support. Thus those gifts and talents must be in part their own reward. 
The best expectation is for rich rewards for a small proportion and 
struggles, frustrations or part time and avocational activity for the 
rest. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared it the official policy and 
responsibility 
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of the United States government to use the economic tools at its command to see tliat 
an adequate supply of work opportunities was always provided. That promise has not 
always been completely fulfilled, but we have'come closer to it than we would have 
done had there been no such declaration. In effect, the manpower programs and equal 
employment opportunity legislation of the 1960s were a commitment to do something 
about distributing fairly that supply of employment opportunity. The career education 
movement is the first general recognition by the education establishment that it has 
a responsibility to that same interrelated set of goals. There is no political or economic 
evidence of a withdrawal from the employment commitment. There are fluctuations 
and changing emphasis within the political commitment. There is now a bit greater 
willingness to accept unemployment as a consequence of price stability and a somewhat 
reduced concern for equal employment opportunity. On the other hand, there is a 
stronger demand that welfare recipients work. But these are fluctuations around a 
central tendency which is a persistent social commitment to employment as the only 
really acceptable source of income and subsistence. Manpower projections pose no 
conflict with this long term commitment. 

What of The Meaning of Work? 
Next to the disappearance of work, the most frequent query in career educa- 
tion discussion is "But will work continue its central role in the lives of the oncoming 
generation?" Are we elevating preparation for work to primacy among education's 
goals just when work is assuming a declining role in the present and future lives of 
youth? 

If all is to be more the same than different in labor markets, why such wide- 
spread feelipg that the nature and meaning of work are undergoing radical change? 
The changing nature of work is observable only over a long period of time and may 
refer to change which has already occurred. Change in work's meaning may have 
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more to do with relative Incomes than job content. 

If „an v,as cursed to "eat his bread by the sweat of his face", he has largely 
"beat the rap" in the United States. An economy one-half white collar, one-third 
' blue collar, one-seventh service and three percent farm workers (fte U.S. in 1980) 

\ is a long way from the 40 percent farm, 30 percent blue collar, 20 percent white col- 

lar, and 10 percent service employment strucmre of 1900. The only significant inter- 
' sectoral shifts left are those out of the blue collar ranks. No shift witMn the white 

r collar ranks will ever be so drastic in Its effects as the intersectoral shifts of the 

past. Whatever a white collar worker does in the fut«e, interpersonal relations and 
inlormation processing are likely to be the main elements in its job content. Repetitive 
\ „„rk Will remain in manufacturing and in clerical work, but only as long as people 

will work tor less *an machines would cost to perform work they could be designed 
to do. Low-level jobs wlU remain which are too unstructured and unroutini^ed to be 
economically mechanised. Interpersonal relations is the primary area beyond the 
scope of the machine. But the conceivable range of jobs In that latter category, along 
with all that will remain of the rest, is sufficient to absorb all of those who will wa,t 
,^ to work far into the future, assuming that purchasing power needs are met by public 
policy. 

There is a simple answer to the question. "Is the nature of work changing?" 
It already has. It. of course, continues to change but the radical change encompasses 
the preindustrial-industrial-postindustrial transition. The change from the arduous, 
lengthy . bw productivity but relatively unstructured work of subsistence agriculture 
to the less arduous, more productive but highly structured industrial employment 
and on to the varied but generally less arduous and less structured service work of 
the present represents a direction of change which will not reverse. Farm work re- 
mains, less arduous, somewhat more structured, still long but not drastically changed 
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despite the drive toward high use of machinery, incieased productivity, and fewer 
workers. Manufacturing work has tended to become somewhat less arduous but not 
more challenging. That is where most of the complaints of repetitive ness are and 
where most of the job enrichment action is - but it is slowly declining as a propor- 
tion of all of the work there is to do, while the proportion of professional and service 
work is increasing, and involves considerably more people than manufacturing and other 
goods producing activities. There is a great deal of repetitive white collar work, but 
it is subject to the same cures of automation and job enrichment as other repetitive 
work. There are many distasteful service jobs. But the thrust is clearly toward lowered 
physical effort, more pleasant work surroundings, greater on-the-job autonomy and 
somewhat fewer annual working hours on the job. The picture is not an entirely san- 
guine one. There is much of the arduous, distasteful, the highly structured left but 
a steadily rising proportion find themselves doing work that is inherently pleasant and 
challenging. There are an increasing number of people doing work they would gladly 
do for nothing if they could afford it — and more can afford it. The gifted and talented 
are the most likely to end up in that happy state. . 

If work is becoming more, not less attractive, why so much concern about the 
question, "why work?" The answers are probably affluence and overexpectation. The 
meaning of work is undergoing the more radical transformation, not from the nature 
of work, but from its changing necessity. Whether work is a "natural" state of man ■ 
can be argued. Since work is necessary to society's existence, some rationale must 
be found to motivate people to produce. The basic motivation has always been survival, 
both individual and social. The great majority of people, historically and at present, 
have lived subsistence lives with deprivation and even starvation never far away. 
Affluence was available to the few only by extracting and amassing small surpluses 
of above subsistence product from many workers. The pressures for survival were 
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adequate to goad the average man into producing his own subsistence. Either force 
or some higher rationale was necessary to extract the marginal surpluses necessary 
for personal luxury or national power to the few. 

Divine calling (the original definition of vocation) was such a justification. 
God put priests, lords, and serfs in their station and will reward in the hereafter 
their acceptance and pursuit of it. One need not blame himself for low status and 
could even gain satisfaction along with promised salvation from outstandLag perfor- 
mance of humble tasks. The puritan or protestant ethic is better described as an ac- 
quisitive rather than a work ethic. Earn, be frugal, save and invest was a code for 
actual or potential capitaUsts, not industrial workers. Demonstrating that one was 
among the elect of God by evidence of material blessings could not hold much comfort 
or motivation for the latter. ReUgiously, work could be punishment for the original 
sin and a defense against the sin of idleness. Practically it was a necessity, deliber- 
ately structured to be as simple and as intrinsically unrewarding as possible. 

The fact is that on a little but growing island in time and space encompassing 
the United States, Western Europe and Canada and beginning to spread to Japan and 
the Soviet Union, for the first time a group of people have been able to look up from 
the grubby task of just staying alive. They can ask, "what is it all about?" They can 
survive on far less effort than their forebears if they are willing to accept the standard 
of living of those forebears. Productivity has not become infinite and never will. 
Necessities and luxuries are not free goods, and anyone who does not produce is still 
a parasite on the system. However, the relative burden he poses is lighter. Society 
has designed many protections against the insecurities of industrial and postindustrial 
society, and the person who wants to cheat on the system can use these protections 
to survive without work. However, he still does so at the penalty of social ostracism. 
It is only speculation at this point that there is a possibility that this relatively 
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permissive economic situation may end. Most social conflicts in the U.S. have histori- 
cally been resolved by enlarging the economic "pie" through economic grovvtl. so that 
it has rarely been necessary to fight over redistribution of wealth. If we approach 
natural resource Umits. everyone's gains will be at everyone else's expense. Fortunately, 
we have net yet arrived at that painful extreme. 

There is reason to think the puritan ethic is withering away, less in regard to 
willingness to work than in the reasons for working and in many non-work aspects of 
individual and social Ufe. Available statistics do not support much of the scare talk a- 
bout worker discontent. Labor turnover is not experiencing a secular rise, absenteeism 
is up about 10 percent over a five year period. Strike activity can be explained by a 
variety and circumstances and little of it is related to workin/conditions issues. Pro- 
ductivity has been down and back up cycUcally. following its familiar pattern. Labor 
force participation has not decUned for men during their out-of-school, pre-retirement 
years and has risen for women as noted.3 The change seems to be more in the reasons 
for working - the erosion of the stern rural commitment to struggle with life and pre- 
vail. But there is no evidence that we work less because we enjoy it less. To the extent 
we work less, it seems to be sJmply because we can afford more leisure. 

The overexpectation comes" from too much publicity to just what has happened. 
A more comfortable and affluent world is being created but not as rapidly as journal- 
istic imagination has painted. Word pictures of a world where machines do all the 
producing are a little frightening but not at all unattractive. Those jobs which are 
Intrinsically attractive are increasing in number but not as rapidly as people have been 
led to expect. Education has been advertised as an almost certain ticket into that brave 
new world but it has not been able to deliver all that was promised for as many as ex- 
pect the rewards. Even the best of jobs require some discipUne and this fact has 

3 Harold Wool. "Whats Wrong With Work in America?". Monthly Labor Review., 
March 1973, p. 41. 
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not been promiaeat ia the glowiag promises. Fev, Jobs are as physically pleasurable 
as recreation. The pleasure is in the accomplishment and many have not been edu- 
cated to value that. There have also been disappointments in enjoyment of the materUl 
rewards of economic success. To be rich when all else are poor is to enjoy conspi- 
{ cuous as well as substantive consumption. To be well off when everyone else is, 

is to compete for space at servic^recreation and other facilities. The antidote of 
realism is a necessary part of career education for the gifted and talented, as well as 
for anyone else who would be reasonably'satisfied with work life. 

Industrial man has struggled with remarkable success against the biblical 
curse "By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread" , For most, only recreation 
and non-work exercise generate that excretion now. So thousands 'who studied and 
i " schemed to avoid physical work, arise as early as their farming ancestors to jog 

through city streets to generate life -preserving sweat. 

The preindustrial work ethic defended restricted status while leaving room 
for pride in humble accomplishment. The industrial ethic was a joyless work for work 
and income sake. However, pride in consumption has largely offset pride in produc- 
V- tion for those whose work was not inherently pleasurable. Homes, cars and expensive 
leisure could compensate for much. American unions have been able to push up wages 
until many jobs considered demeaning in other cultures rise in acceptability and 
even become attractive - note plumbers and, in a few cities, garbage men. That 
) much of the distasteful work has been conceivable by those doing it as temporary has 
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t made it more bearable - youth getting their first job experiences, women mingling 

if* 

employment sporadically with homemaking, older workers and skid row types on the 

f 

way down. 

r The industrial work ethic also emphasized goods production and, with notable 

I 

O . oxcaptions of educational and medical personnel, demeaned personal service. The 

ERjC 
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shift to services came because, in a relatively affluent society, enough of the demand 
for goods was filled that services became of higher priority in determining the quality 
of life. The work ethic of the future must exalt human service and justify leaving to 
machines what machines can best do. Work's definition must grow from paid activity 
in earning a living, to all productive activities in service to oneself or others. A work 
etbic differs from work values. The former is imposed by society to get its necessary 
tasks done; the latter are internal to the individual. To encourage the development of 
values which can accept as dignified the grubby work which remains a necessity within 
society, wiU require new concepts of service. Yet more and more tasks will be in- 
trinsically satisfying and even enjoyable. For at least the last century, the gifted and 
talented have been attracted to business and money-making. But the more wealth one 
has, the less the value of an additional dollar. There is only a marginal difference 
between the pleasures of driving a Cadillac rather than a Buick or even a Ford. The 
lifestyles of the rich are not that much different from those of the rest of the upper 
one-fourth of the income distributioa^LThere is already evidence that a larger pro- 
portion of those who could be described as gifted and talented now seek with satisfac- 
tion careers in educational administration, social service and government. A set of 
values which gives satisfaction from human service while bridging the social gap 
which could continue to grow between the lower and higher levels of the occupational 
structure will be no mean accomplishment. 

To the extent there is dissatisfaction in the workplace, the cause is undoubtedly 
overejqjectation rather than a worsening of job content. To provide an understanding 
of reality and a choice between accepting or changing it is a traditional role for educa- 
tion. Where individuals have worked out of necessity, there is now a measure of choice 
for some. But society has provided no alternative to achievement as a measure of self- 
worth and self-esteem remains a basic requirement for human happiness. 
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Achievement is not measured only in the job market, but whether paid, volunteer or 
self-initiated, achievement of any kind is, after all, work. 

A work ethic is the social undergirding of individual work values. When the 
appropriate new ethic is developed it will undoubtedly have as its key words, "service" 
and "self -fulfillment". The primary task of career education for the gifted and talented 
should be to aid those who could get the best of jobs and find them unsatisfying to see 
themselves becoming the "masters of all by being the servants of all". 



IV: IDENTIFICATION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

Attempting to find an adequate means of identifying the gifted in the 1970's 

is no easy task. One finds recommended procedures as diverse as using the "top 

37o of the population'^^on standardized achievement and I.Q. tests and a "responsive 

environment approach in which intellectual and creative potentialities would be 
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assessed in situations which the child initiates," A study of the literature 
and of the state laws for gifted children reveals many definitions based on an I.Q, 
score or high performance on achievement measures. However, there is increasing 
evidence from these same sources that definitions are being broadened to include 
a wider range of outstanding traits and thus td utilize a variety of means of 
identification. 

Although the concept of giftedness is much broader today than it was during 
the early part of this century, the most widespread conception of giftedness in 
our culture continues to be expressed in terms of those abilities and expressions 
of high level performance that contribute to success in academic pursuits. The 
main bod> of findings about academically gifted youngsters is derived from the 
monumental studies of Lewis M, Terman^ In a longitudinal study covering a period 
of more than 35 years, Terman made an intensive study of the lives of more than 
600 giojted youngsters. These youngsters ranged in age from 2 years to thirteen 
years, and their iQ's ranged between 135 and 200 points, Terman also compiled 
a comparable body of relevant data for a control group of approximately 600 
unselected youngsters. Although Terman's population included a wide range of racial 
and social groups, his samp^le was somewhat biased in favor of persons of Anglo-Saxon 
and Jewish ancestry. 

Teachers of the gifted and control group populations were asked to complete 
a comprehensive rating form dealing with the various aspects of the quality of school 
work. Teachers were asked to rate the quality of work in various subjects for 



gifted and control group children* 

Gifted children tend to earn higher ratings in those subjects which require 
abstract thought, self confidence, the ability to adapt oneself to changing 
circumstances, and quickness of mental processes. Their ratings are only slightly 
above average in those subject matter areas which depend primarily upon manual 
dexterity. Whe.i' teachers were asked to report reasons relating to weaknesses 
in various subjects, vnriting, art, and handwork accounted for 68 percent of the 
weaknesses reportad for the gifted as against 16 percent for the control group. 
The control group children were frequently cited for weaknesses in subjects 
requiring abstract thought such as arithmetic, reading, English, and history. 
Teachers were also asked to grade the attitude toward school of gifted and control 
group students. 

In school achievemnt, a gifted child tends to master the work of 3 or 4 
grades in a single year and the actual length of school attendance seems to play 
little part in determining school accomplishment. In general the average gifted 
child in Terman's study mastered the subject matter of instruction to a point 40 
percent above his chronological age. In an analysis of scholastic and occupational 
interests of gifted and control group students, Terman found that gifted students 
were more interested in subjects \A\±ch are abstract rather than practical,, Positive 
interest ratings were given to dramatics, literature, reading, history, games and 
sports, and physical education. Negative ratings were given to painting, grammar, 
penmanship, and physiology and hygiene. Gifted students showed a greater preference 
for professional, semi-professional, artistic, public service, and agricultural 
occupations than the controls who showed a greater preference for mechanical, 
clerical, and athletic occupations and occupations related to transportation. 
Almost twice as many gifted children as control group children were interested 
in collecting things such as stamps, coins, rocks and other articles of scientific 



interest. 

Programs established for gifted students following Terman's study used IQ 
scores and achievement test cut-offs as criteria for identification. While teacher 
identification was used, Terman's study had cast considerable doubt on the 
reliability of such recommendations. Identification of talented was not a 
prime consideration because public education did not generally encompass 
the talent areas. A few specialized programs, essentially in the urban areas, 
did focus on talent development using performance and audition as criteria for 
Identificationo The High School of Music of Arts in New York City is an example 
of such a program. 

Although the Terman research provides what is frequently considered the 
most reliable guide regarding the characteristics of gifted children, there are 
reservations about the study. These reservations exist because of the evident 
bias of the Binet against the disadvantaged population and because of the creativity 
research of the 60's. Follow-up studies of Terman^s gifted subjects revealed that 
while they achieved relatively high academic status, very few became outstanding in 
the arts, sciences, or humanities. 

The work of J. P. Guilford demonstrated 120 different intellectual abilities, 
many of which are not included on an IQ test* Concern about these omissions was 
demonstrated by Getzel's and Jackson's study Creativity and Intelligence , which 
highlighted creative abilities of students who did not score as high as the group 
identified as gifted by the narrow definition* Similiar concern about the short- 
comings of IQ tests for predicting creativity came from the research of Roe, Taylor, 
and the Institute of Personality Assessment of California at Berkeley, all of which 
dealth with the study of the cognitive and personality variables present in creative 
artists, scientists, and architects. 

As a result of the "creativity^* boom, additional identification measures were 



developed or implemented. Guilford's tests, the Torrance Test of Creative 
Thinking, biographical inventories, creativety checklists, and problem-solving 
and critical think measures are examples of instruments frequently used in selecting 
students. 

Torrance, Bruch, Fliegler, Renzulli, and others have been concerned not only 

because creative youngsters were being excluded from gifted programs, but also 

culturally different and disadvantaged children were also being excluded by 

rigid IQ selection procedures. Bruch has modified sections of the Binet and 

proposed other devices for ideatif ication and developmentof the gifted dis- 
3 

advantaged. On the basis of research studies carried out with disadvantaged 
groups, Torrance has identified the follox7ing set of creative characteristics 
which he found to occur with relatively high frequency among disadvantaged 
children: 

1. High nonverbal fluency and originality. 

2. High creative productivity in small groups. 

3. Adeptness in visual art activities. 

4. High creativity in movement, dance, and other physical activities. 

5. Ability to be highly motivated by games, music, sports, humor, and 
concrete objects. 

4 

6. Language rich in imagery. 

The Sub-Cultural Indices of Academic Potential by Grant and Renzulli is another 
instrument designed to take account of problems of test bias, the cultural distinc- 
tiveness of minority group members, and the growing concern on the part of high 
schools and colleges to identify high potential minority group studants for supportive 
educational programs.^ The instrument consists of 145 items which ask students 
to indicate how they feel about themselves and how they would react in situations 
that are common to their every day experiences. There are no right or wrong answers 



to the ''^CIAP itemr, but rather, the instrument yields a profile that points out 

student prefere* :3s and learning styles in areas such as: the organization and 

iranagement of information, commitment to social responsibilities and leadership, 

flexibility in social situations, originality in »:ultural context, initiative and 

persistence, self concept, attitudes toward education, and support of family and 

school toward continuing education. 

The broadening concept of giftedness is reflected in the U. S. Office of 

Educat ion ' s de f ini t ion : 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by professionally 
qualified persons who, by virtue of outstanding abilities, are 
capable of high performance. These are children who require 
differentiated educational programs and/or services beyond those 
normally provided by the regular school program in order to 
realize their contributions to self and society. Children' 
capable of high perf oTrmauce include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following 
areas, singly or in combination: 

lo ger^wTal intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thinkinji, 
4« leadership ability 

5« visual and performing arts 
6. psychomotor ability 

Dr» Sisk at t>^e National Invitational Seminar enlarged upon this definition 

by explaining that leadership in the field of gifted education, particularly 

at the national level, is 'Westling with or looking at giftednesd as an 

umbrella term which would include types of giftedness but within which there would 

be much overlap/'^ As early as 1965, Miriam Goldberg stated: ''It would appear that 

few, if any, creative productive thinkers will fall outside the top 20% of the 

population on the IQ distribution. The top quintile will thxis remain the essential 

g 

pool from which high level talent of all kinds will have to come." 

Gowan has suggested a multidimensional type of identification in order to select 
the talent reservoir in the school program. He makes use of teacher identification, 
group test screening, achievement, batteries, and a nomination system to form a 



"reservoir" or talent poul. Ho\7ever, for final selection he reverts to individual 
9 

Binet Testing. 

Bruch suggests case study identification using most of the Gowan list plus 

tests or ratings of specific talent and observations and records of social leader- 

... 10 

ship in school, extracurricular, and community activities. 

The seminar group at the National Invitation Seminar on Career Education for 
the Gifted and Talented noted that formal criteria procedures for identification 
of talent continue to be elusive. Performance remains the primary mode for 
talent identification in most of the arts. Some specialized procedures such 
as the Seashore Test are useful in some instances. However, practitioners in 
talent areas continue to feel performance criteria are the most effective. 

Several members of the panel reported attempts are being made to move toward 
procedures to quantifying elusive aspects of performance so that individuals not as 
skillful in a specific talent area may be able to help identify children with 
talent potential. Once identified persistence and excellence can aid in further 

selection procedures. 

As educators strive to improve present identification procedures and better 
understand the concept of giftedness and talent certain recommendations emerge. 
First, there is a definite need to promote the coupling of definition and identi- 
fication to purposes of program. That is, identification procedures should be 
selected that are germane to the program. 

Secondly, knowledge about cognitive development and the development of talent 
is expanding as is concern for other characteristics relevant to motivational and 
personality variables^ F-ir example, Brandwein noted that "peisisteuce" and 
"questing" were significant factors in the completion of his four year science, 
mathematics, and language operational approach program. "In a recent study in 
Connecticut the gifted characteristics of commitment and resourcefulness plus the 
depth of determination were considered crucial factors in identifying students for 



independent study." Therefore, definitions and program must reflect this 
increasing kno;'7ledge# 

Thoughtfully prepared ^^rocedures of identification which have been utilized 
and assessed such as those used at the Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior 
Students at the University of Wisconsin provide models for improvement. 

Despite what has been written about inadequacies of teacher judgments in 
identifying superior students, there is considerable evidence to indicate that 
if they were given some instruction about what to look for and provided with some 
cautions about avoiding common errors, they can do the task very effectively. No 
procedure is perfect, and some good students are likely to be overlooked under 
any system; but a procedure such as the one outlined below has the merit of 
looking at students from several angles rather than depending on short and 
limited samples that the use of tests alone provides. 

Teachers utilized the following guidelines. They were reminded that a 
superior student may not necessarily meet all the following criteria, but he 
will usually meet some combination of them: 

1. Uses large vocabulary easily and accuratelyo 

2. Is effective in spoken and written communication. 

3. Has a rich reading background, and shows evidence that he thinks about 
his reading and likes to discuss it. 

4. Shows a wide range of interests, or ir exceptional cases a heavy 
concentration on one. 

5. Spends time beyond usual assignments or schedules on things that interest 
him. 

6. Spends much time on special projects of his own. 

7^ Performs significantly above grade level in school subjects* 

8. Usually receives good marks in school classes. 

9. Tends to figure out what is wrong with an activity and shot/ how it 
could be done better. 
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10. Gives refreshing twists to even old ideas. 

11. Shows little patience with routine procedures and skills. 

12. Asks penetrating questions, particularly about causes and reasons. 

13. Likes to sr.ek answers to problems and puzzles. 

14. Is quick to recognize relationships. 

Although there is some variation in how local schools utilize the above 

criteria, all tried to stress a multiple-criteria approach, involving both 

objective measures and subjective judgments of those faculty-members who knew 

the students best. One school identified its students in the following manner: 

STEP 1. All ninth -grade teacher are asked to nominate, with criteria 

similar to the above in mind, all the students they consider to 
be superior learners in their Icasses. (Tliey are cautioned to con- 
ader for nomination even those students who cause disciplinary 
difficulties and those who may be apathetic it, despite these 
characteristics, they have sho^m that they can learn well.) 

STEP 2. Counselors list all students who are nominated by the teachers 
and note the number of times each student has been named « 

STEP 3. Scores on tests of mental ability and achievement are added to 
the list for each student along with an indication of whether 
or not he has been on the high honor roll, the regular honor 
roll or has not been on it. 

STEP 4. The list of nominees with the number of times nominated, test 

scores, and honor roll standing is resubmitted to all teachers*. 

STEP 5o Teachers rate any students they would like to renominate, (or 
nominate for the first time even if they had overlooked them 
at the first step) on the following scale which was devised for the 
purpose. (Teachers are encouraged to interview the students before 
they rate them.) 

CHECKLIST 

Student's Name ^ ^^^^ 



Circle a number of the scale at a point you think the pupil under considera- 
tion rates in the characteristics named. The scale numbers should be interpreted 
as follows: "1" indicates below average, "2'^ indicates average, "3" indicates 
above average, "4*' indicates well above average, and "5" indicates exceptional. 
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High academic achievement 
Advanced vocabulary and reading level 
Expressive fine arts talent 
Wholesome personal-social adjustment 
Physical competence 
Superior intellectual ability 
Effective work independently 
Persistent curiosity 
Strong creative and inventive po^^er 
Special scientific ability 
High energy level 
Demonstrated leadership abilities 
Well-developed mechanical skills 

Please comment or list other reasons you care to as to the 'V/hy" of your choice^ 

Is this student your 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice? (Circle one) 

Teacher's Signature 

STEP 6. A g\:^' dance connnittee composed of four teachers, two counselors, and 

the vice principal study all the records (ratings, test scores, number 
of nominations, honor roll membership, and written comments by 
teachers) of all the nominees and select those whom they considered 
to be superior, 

STEP 1 . The final selections are reported to the tp^»chcib £t a faculty 
meeting. 

The procedure described above has the ad\antoge of giving consideration to 
the opinions of all ninth-grade teachers and keer^s them informed about the school's 
effort to make special efforts to recognize students' superior perf orir.ancas in all 
fields. It gives due consideration to test performances. (The average IQ of the 
s^udents selected by the process described above for one year was 131 and the average 
percentile on tne general achievement test was 95.) It also recognizes good 
academic performance in several areas. 

In a procedure of this type, there is always the risk of overlooking the 
nonconforming student or the very bright student who does not perform at a high 
level in classes. It has been observed that as teachers become more aware of 
this possible difficulty, they tend to nominate such students and provide comments 




in defense of their nominations. They may indicate that they have evidence that 
one of their students is a superior learner even though the school has not reached 
him. The procedure could possibly result in the failure to recognize a highly 
creative student or the one who performs at an exceptionally high level in one 
area, but again, as the teachers become more aware of ^hese difficulties they 
are less likely to overlook such students. And the procedure described above 
gives them an opportunity to present evidence in justification of their nomination 
of a particular student. 

Additional criteria have been employed as desirable, depending noon the 
community, the individual students being considered, and the abilities and 
resources of the identification team. 

Another model which merits attention is Renzulli and Hartman's Scale for 
) Rating Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students. This instrument gives 

attention to learning characteristics, motivational characteristics, creativity 
characteristics, and leadership characteristics. 



4. 



I 
I 



Insert Instrument Here 



Obviously the strength within this recommendation lies in the use of multiple 
methods of identification. This permits attention to discovering the potential 
for multiple thinking processes, for recognition of a wide range of gifts and talents, 
for not excluding the very atypical characteristic, for recognition of the relation- 
ships of personality and motivational factors, and for identifying the potential 
for such culturally important items as leadership. 

The search for more precise methods of identification and for an improved . 
understanding of the attributes and characteristics of giftedc-,ss and talent must 
continue. At the first invitational conference, Goldberg noted uhe lack of valid 
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Out of the Classroom 




Scale for Rating Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students 
Joseph S. Renzulli/Robert K. Hartman 



Name - 

Sc . ,ol 



Date 



-Grade 



-Age 



Years 



Teacher or person completing this form 
How long have you known this child? - 



Months 



Months. 



Directions These scales are des.nned to obtain teacher estimates of a stude-fs characteristics m 
the areas of earn, ,g motivation, creativity, and leadersmp. The .tei^s are denveo frcn. the research 
Seralure dealing wfth characteristics of gifted and creat ve persons. It f -'J,^';^^^^-;;^^^, "^^/^^^^ 
a considerable amount of individual differences can be found '^'l''^''}'l'\^?l''[f^^^^^ 
the profiles are hkely to vary a great dea' Each item m tne scales should be ""^''^Y^'^^P'-^^'^ 
and should reflect the depree to which you have observed the presence or absence of each cha ac- 
t^nst^ Since Ihe Jour^^^^^ =. L mstr.^ent represent -'^tively d,«ere,U sets o en..^^^^^ 

the scores cbta.r.ed f.on tne separate scales should not be sur:i,. to yield a total f"^^ P.ea.e 
re!d the staten,ents carefu'iy and p!ace an X in the appropriate place according to the following 
scale of values: 

1. If you have seldom or never observed this characteristic. 

2, If you have observed this characteristic occasJona//y 

3, If you have observed this chjr;=icteristic to a ccns/derab/e degree. 

4. If you have observed this characteristic almost aW of the t/me. 

Space has been provided following each item for your comments. 



i 

T 
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Scoring. Separate scores for each of the three dimensions may be obtained as follows: 

• Add the total nunber of X s m each column to cbtain the "Column Total ,„to..i •• 

• Jiult p/y the Column Total by the -Weiphf for each column to obtain the • Weirhted Colu. n To a • 

• Sum the weighted Column Totals across to obtam the "Score'' for each dimersion of the .cale. 

• Enter the Scores below. 



Learning Characteristics 
Motivational Characteristics 
Creativity Characteristics 
Leadership Characteristics 



EiWs' W The procedures u-d in con>inici,hp nn.l ^.^lhl.1rinp thi^ inMrumeni ^xv (h.ci.^.cd in an 

Z loi.ng calc ni. I.t Ut-f |Ht.n.^i.. to upu>,l:uc Jm,o 'MS u, 'JL^ in a liinuol nun.lKi oOO or 
U>si if the icpunt .tie not lo U H>Itl (ot pioht. 
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Part I: Learning Characteristics 



2 

□ 



1. Has unusually advanced vocabulary for ate or grade level; usee | j 

• terms in a meaningful way; has verbal behavior characterized by 

"richness"' of expression, elaboration, and fluency. 
(Najtlonal Education Association, I960;, Terman & Oden, 1947:, 
Witty, 1955) 

2. Possesses a large storehouse of information about a variety of Q 
topics (beyond the usual interests of youngsters his age). 
(Ward, 1961; Terman. 1925; Witty, 1958) . 

3. Has quick mastery and recall of /actual Information. (Goodhart Q 
& Schmidt, 1940; Terman & Oden. 1947;^ National Education 
Association, 1960) 

4. Has rapid insipht into cause-effect relationships; tries to dis- Q 
cover the how and why of thjn&s: asks many provocative ques- 
tions (as distinct from inforr.:=Jtional or factual questions);, wants 

to know what makes things (or peoples ••tic}<." (Carroll, 1940; 
Witty, 1958; Gooohart & Schmidt, 1940) 

5. Has a ready grasp of underlying principles and can quickly make Q Q O [II 
valid generalizations about events, people, or things; locks for 

similarities and differences m events, people, and things. 
(Bristow, 1951; Carroll. 1940: Ward, 1961) 



□ 
□ 
□ 



6. 



Is a keen and aJert observer; usually "sees more" or "gets 
more" out of a story, film. etc. than others. (Witty,, 1958; Carroll. 
1940; National Education Association. 196D) 

Reads a great deal on his o//n;, usually prefers adult Icvei books: 
does not avoid difficult material;, may show a preference for 
biography, autobiography., encycloped«3S, and atlases. (Holling- 
worth, 1942; Witty, 1958; Terman & Oden. 1947) 



8. Tries to understand complicated material by separating it into 
its respective parts; reasons things out for himself; sees logica' 
and common sense answers. (Freehill, 1961:, Ward. 1962:, Strang. 
1958) 



□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ □ 

□ n 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



Column Total □ □ □ □ 

Weight [3 m IE □ 



Weighted Column Total 



Total 



□ □ □ □ 



♦ X — Seldom or never 

2 — Occasionally 

3 — Considerably 

4 — Almost always 

2H 



Part ti: Motivational Characteristics 



I 
I 



1«, Becomes absorbed and truly involved m certain topics or prob- Q 
Icms; IS persistent in seeking task completion. (It it sometimes 
difficult to get him to move on to another topic.) (Freehill, 
1961; Brandwein, 1955; Strang, 1958) 

2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. (Ward, 1962; Terman & Oden, 

1947, Ward. 1961) , 

,3. Needs little external motivation to follow through in work -that F] 
initially excites him. (Carroll, 1940; Ward, 1961. Viilars, 1957) ^ 

* 

4. Strives toward perfection, is self critical: is not easily satisfied 

with his own speed c products (Strang. 1958; Freehill, 1961;. ^ 
Carroll. 1940) 

5. Prefers to work independently; requires little direction from PI 
teachers. (Torrance. 1965; Gowan & Demos. 1964; Mokovic. 
1953) 

6. Is interested in many "adult" problems :,uch as religion, politics. | | 
sex, race — more than usual for age level. (Witty. 1955; Ward. 
1961; Chaffee. 1963) 

7. Often is self assertive (sometimes even aggressive);^ stubborn r~| 
in his beliefs. (Buh!er & Guirl. 1963; Gowan & Demos. 1964;. 
Ward. 1961) 

8. Likes to organize and bring structure to things, people, and FJ 
situations. (Ward. I9bi; Gowan & Demos. 1964: ouhler i Gu:ri. 
1963) 

9. Is quite concerned with right and wron^. good and bad; often Q 
evaluates and passes judgment on events, people, and things. 
(GeUels & Jackson, 1962; Buhier & Guirl. 1963; Carroll. 1940) 

Column Total 

Weight □ 

Weighted Column Total PH 

Total 



2 3 4 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
lU [H 0 



J 



i 



er|c 



Part Creativity Characteristics 



1. Displays a grea! deal of curiosity about many things; is ccn* 
stantly asking quest«ons about anything and everything. (Na- 
tional Education Association, 1960; GooJhart & Schmidt. 1940. 
Torrance. 1962) 



n 



2. Generates a large number of ideas or solutions to problems and I I 
. questions: often offers unusual ("way out"), unique, clever 
responses. (Carroll. 1940; Hollingv^orth. 1942. National Educa* 
tion Association. 1960) 

l\a l»riON\l. CHIIDRIN 
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□ 



3 

□ 



4 

□ 



□ □ □ 
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3. Is uninhibited m expressions of opinion: is sometunes radical □ []] Q D 
and spirited in disagreement: is tenaciOuiS. (Torrance, 1965: 

Gowan & Demos. 1964; Getzels & Jackson, 1962) 

4. Is a high risk taker; is adventurous and speculative. (Getzels & [[] Q □ D 
Jackson, 1962; Villars, 1957; Torrance, 1965) 

5. Displays a good deal of intellectual playfulness; fantasizes; []] □ D D . 
imagines ("I wonder what would happen if. . . ."): manipulates 

ideas (i.e., changes, elaborates upon them); is often concerned 
with adapting, improvm^i. and modifying institutions, objects, 
and systems. (Rogers, 1959: Gowan & Demos, 1964: Getzels & 
Jackson, 1962) 

6. Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in situations 
that may not appear to be hJmorous to others. (Torrance. 
1962; Gowan & Demos, 1964; Getzels & Jackson, 1962) 

7. Is unusually aware of his impulses and mo'-e open to the irra- [H • [H 
tlonal m himself (freer expression of feminine interest for boys, 

greater than usual amount of independence for girls); shows 
emotional sensitivity. (Torrance. 1962; Rothney & Coopman. 
' 1958; Gcv.an & Demos, 1964) 

8. Is sensitive to beauty; attends to aesthetic characteristics F] □ □ Q 
things. (Wilson, 1965; Witty. 1958; Villars, 1957) 

9. Is nonconforming: accepts disorder: is not interested in details: Q Q Q O 
is individualistic: does not fear tjemg different. (Carroll. 1940: 

Buhler & Guirl, 1963; Getzels & Jackson. 1962) 

10. Criticizes constructively; is unwilling to accept authoritarian []] Q □ [D 
pronouncements Without critical examination. (V/ard/ 1962, 
Martinson, 1963; Torrance. 1952) 



Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column Total Q m s 0 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



Total 



] 



Part IV: Leadership Characteristics 

12 3 4 

1 Carries responsibility v/ell; can be counted on to do what he has Q Q Q] 
promised and usually does it well. (Baldwin, 1932; Bellingrath. 
1930; Burks. 1938) 

2. »s sell confident with children his own age as well as adults: • Q Q Q Q 
seems comfortable when asked to show his worn to the class. 

(D:ake, 1944;, Cowley. 1931;, Bellingrath. 1930) 

3. Seems to be weM liked by his classmates. (Bellingrath. 1930; □ □ □ □ 
Garrison, 1935; Zeleny. 1939) 

4. Is cooperative with teacher and clar-smates: tends to avoid Q □ □ □ 
bickering and is generally easy to Ket along with. (Dunkerly. 

1940; Newcomb. 1943: Fauquier & Gilchnst. 1942) 



5. can express h.mself well: has good verbal faal^ and is usuaHy Q 
well ur.dcr5tocd. (S:rr.pson. 1938; T^rman, 1904; Burks, 1938, 

6 Adapts readily to new situations: is flexible in thought and act.on Q 
and does not seem disturbed when the normal routine is 
changed, (t.chler, 1934; Flemmmg, 1935; Caldwell, 1926) 

7. Seems to emoy being around other people; is sociable and Q 
prefers not to be alone. (Drake, 1944; Goodenough. 1930. 
Bonney, 1943) 

8 Tend-, to dominate others when they are around; generally Q 
directs the activ:ty in which he is involved (Rfha^^son & 
Hanawalt. 1943; Hunter & Jordan, 1939; Bowden, 1926) 

9 Participates in most social activfties connected with the school; 
can be counted on to be there if anyone is. (Zeleny, 19J9; LmK, 
1944; Courtenay, 1938) 

10. Excels In athletic activities; is well coordinated and enjoys all 
sorts of athletic games. (Flemmmg, 1935; Partridge, 1934, 
Spaulding. 1934) 



Column Total 
Weight 

Weighted Column Total 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

m m (±1 

□ □ □ 



Total 
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n^asurcs to identify the potential of students who have outstanding potential and 

13 

are culturally different. Fliegler suggests that attempts be extended to "identify 

the gifted child before school entrance based upon criteria which are not weighted 

so heavily on verbal I.Q. scores. Perhaps a composite of psycho-motor dexterity, 

creativity score and curiosity index can be determined." He further suggests that 

"consistent identification procedures should continue through junior high school." 

He stresses the need for teacher education programs at colleges and universities 

to prepare teachers to function in the identification of and program development 

14 

for the gifted child who is culturally different. Meeker addresses herself 
to the above point in her report of the work of Hatch in the Los Angeles Schools 
in which he taps areas of performance other than the academic. He found that 
teachers who would have indicated that prior to his project "that there was 
practically no giftedness in the sct.ool were able to identify a potential 140 
students in the basis of search criteria developed by Mr. Hatch, using data on 
correlate characteristics of giftedness." Consistency in opportunity for those 
identified is as important as the development of valid identification procedures, 
for identification without provision is a useless waste of human resources. 
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chapter V 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 



Introduction 

Generalizations, supporting data, and illustrative examples included 
In the following discussion have been dravm primarily from research find- 
ings and case materials of the Research and Guidance Laboratory for Super- 
ior Students, University of Wisconsin. Over the pas*" fifteen years, 
members of the Laboratory staff have carried on a longitudinal research- 
through- service program involving some 3000 gifted and talented young 
people from 90 Wisconsin secondary schools. Complete d'^scriptions of the 
Laboratory program are to be found elsewhere (Rothney and Sanborn, 1966; 
Sanborn, Pulvino and Wundeiiin, 1971). The methodology used to select 
students for participation in this program is described in Chapter IV and 
a generalized description of how the program operates is reported in 
Chapter VIII of this book. Here, an attempt will be made primarily co 
describe career development problems of gifted and talented students as 
these have been identified, over the years, in this program. 

The concluding pages of this chapter attempt to present some general 
thoughts and ideas regarding career development of gifted and talented 
persons that combine the findings from th- rest of this chapter with thoughts 
of seminar participants in t . National Invitational Seminars on Career 
Education for the Gifted and Talented which led to production of this book. 

Preliminary Thoughts 

Some problems of career development are common to nearly all young 
people, but there are some which seem to be special problems of the 
gifted and talenttd. The f?-'t that the gifted usually oossess many poten- 
tialities and varied interests complicates their selection of a career. 
Expectations of parents, teachers, friends, and of society in general. 
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operate to restrict their range of career choices and to pressure them to 
to achieve high levels. Most careers they consider seriously are long- 
training occupations calling for early commitment and heavy investment 
prior to entry* Finally, issues and conflicts concerning the role of 
women in work, home, and society which are presently of concern to many 
American women are of concern to virtually all gifted and talented young 
women, and have been for many years. In the discussion which follows 
some general statements and findings are presented concerning the several 
special problems, and some suggestions for attempting to alleviate these 
problems are given. 

Multipotentiality 

Career choice is often a difficult problem for young people who 
possess many interests and competencies (Sanborn and Wasson, 1966). 
Many children who are classified as gifted and talented show these qual- 
ities of multipotentiality. Although there are some individuals who show 
both ability and interest concentrated in a single area, these are by far 
in the minority among the total group of children whom we call gifted. 
Typically the gifted and talented person can succeed in many areas, and 

typically be or she will show interest in a wide variety of things. 

The following statements, the first written by a twelfth-grade boy 

and Che second by a girl, illustrate this point: 
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"I have found that if I apply myself I can do almost any- 
thing, I don't seem to have a serious lack of aptitude in 
any field, I find an English assignment equally as diffi- 
cult as a physics problem, I find them also to be equally 
as challenging and equally as interesting. The same goes 
for math, social studies, music, speech, or any other sub- 
ject area . • • Nothing is so simple for me that I can do a 
perfect job without effort, but nothing is so hard that I 
cannot do it. This is why I find it so difficult to decide 
my place in the future. Many people wouldn't consider this 
much of a problem; but to me, this lack of one area to stand 
out in is a very grave problem indeed.'* 

***** 



"When I look for a career in my future, the clouds really 
thicken. There are so many things I'd like to do and be, 
and I'd like to try them all; where to start is the prob- 
lem. Sometxi^nes there is so much happiness and loneliness 
and passion aad joy and despair in me that I practically 
take off over the trees and when I get like that I love to 
write poetry. Sometimes I go for months without writing 
any, ^ d then it kind of bursts out of me like spontaneous 
combustion, I'll probably always ^e like this, but I would 
also like to be able to discipline myself enough to write 
more short stories or novels. I'd like to be a physical 
therapist, a foreign correspondent, a psychiatrist, an 
anthropologist, a linguist, a folk singer, an espionage 
agent, and a social worker," 



There is much evident to indicate that during school years the 
multiple competencies and interests described by these young people 
are common among the gifted and calented. Although they may show some 
variation on aptitude and achievement test batteries, their scores typi- 
cally exceed those of their age mates in virtually all areas covered by 
tests in common use. Only rarely is any performance so low as to sugges 
that the individual who attained it would be unlikely to succeed in eith 
education or career requiring strong performance in the competency mea- 
sured. Some indication of the tendency of gifted students to score 
evenly across a variety of tests can be seen in Table A below. 
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Table A 

Sl,md..rd Score, of Fifteen Randomly Selected Superior Stu- 
dents ou Teas Admnistered over Four Years of Hi^h School 



Tests 



SCAT Verbul 
DAT Verbal 

Davis Reading (level) 
Davis Reading (speed) 
*Tennan Concept Master>- 
DAT Spelling 
DAI Sentences 
SCAT Quantitative 
DAT Numerical 
**Critical Thinking 
DAT Abstract reasoning 
Mean 



Standard Scores of Individ uals 
. B C D E F G H I_ J_J^_i^_MJL_l. 
42 60 60 61 43 52 50 61 60 46 52 56 60 63 60 
45 57 60 55 60 55 57 59 60 64 57 57 64 65 54 
44 59 61 56 48 56 53 54 56 58 56 49 66 64 49 
37 65 68 55 52 60 44 56 62 50 58 47 64 66 55 
51 59 65 59 51 56 53 57 55 60 57 55 71 64 69 
' 57 52 63 52 58 53 55 52 55 62 62 58 62 59 56 
47 56 62 48 41 47 54 48 72 64 55 44 60 51 56 

47 47 56 60 51 60 58 47 58 62 62 56 62 53 40 
55 49 43 67 49 53 47 47 55 66 62 65 55 53 45 
41 54 58 65 54 62 54 33 66 65 55 55 63 38 56 
59 59 63 53 55 51 51 69 72 66 63 51 63 53 53 

48 56 60 57 5i 55 57 53 61 60 58 54 63 57 54 



* The concept mastery test uses only verbal items. 
** Scores cm the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 



Standard scores in Table A were derived from the ratio of means to 
standard deviations of a group of 175 gifted twelfth graders who had 
taken the tests over a four-year period. The standard score mean was 
set at 50. In the population of students from which examples in the 
table were drawn, mean scores on all the tests used were above the 94th 
percentile according to published test norms. 

Although there are a few marked departures of individual test 
scores from the students' own means, there is an obvious tendency to 
score at similar levels across all tests. Where differences do exist 
they may be due to factors other than differences; in ability or apti- 
tudes. 

Construction of tests especially for use with the gifted has re- 
sulted in a few instruments on which bright youngsters show wider vari- 
ation of performance both among students and across tests. At the Research 
and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, the difficult Terman Concept 
Mastery Test has been shown to yield an impressive spread of scores among 
1,410 superior high school seniors. Their scores ranged from 25 to 174, 
with a mean of 73 (the mean for Stanford freshmen is about "'9) and a 
standard deviation of 26. Two other measures developed at the Laboratory 
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have sho™ soaie promise for assessing differential performances in 
verbal and mathematical areas (Connell, 1963). These are the Wisconsin 
Inventory for Talented Students (WITS) Verbal and Quantitative sections. 
Thus far, however, attempts to show how WITS performances relate to 
success in different major fields of study after high school have pro- 
duced negligible results. At this point there is no reason to believe 
that they woula be usraul at all insofar as career choice questions nre 
concerned. 

Nor are variable scholastic performances of much help to mo5:t 

gifted youngsters in their thinking about careers. As on tests, they 

tend to perform evenly in classwork across all the usual school subject 

areas. We can see from the following distribution of four -year high 

school grade point averages obtained from 313 super - students that 

most of them have averages so high as to leave litl.le room for dramatic 

variation. Nearly one fifth had straight "A" records, and two thirds 

were above 3.50 on a 4.00 scale. CPA's presented here included all high 

school courscwork, whether academic or not. 

Four-year cumulative Percent of 313 students 

Grade point avera5^es attaining averages 

4.00 18.8 

3.90-3.99 17.2 

3.80-3.89 12.5 

3.70-3.79 12.5 

3.60-3.69 8^ 

3.50-3.59 6.4 

3.40-3,49 4.5 

3.30-3.39 6.4 

3.20-3.29 1.9 

3.10-3.19 2.9 

3.00-3.09 2^ 

2.90-2.99 1.3 

2.80-2.89 0.9 



I 2.70-2.79 0.9 

2.60-2.69 1.3 

2.50-2.59 0.6 

f Below 2.50 1.3 
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As figures above shov;, there* are some gifted youngsliers who do 
not get good grades in school. Sometimes we call such students "under- 
achicvers," and sometimes it is discovered that such a label fits. But 
sometimes also the reason for poor class performance can be traced to 
high development and deep interest in the subject, plus boredom and 
frustration with concepts presented and tasks required in class. Con- 
sider the following statement written by a boy who did not always get 
high marks in English: 

"Poetry and literature have to be an . . . experience unique 
to each individual, so that nothing 'is'great, but all 'are' 
great— relatively. If I am affected, then I an affected, and 
no snobbery of what ought to be can change it. If anyone can 
really feel anything from reading 'Trees' which 'is' a lousy 
poem, then they feel it. Tne teacher's job should be to Aiake 
the student aware of his o\m feelings — the student' s feelings — 
free him from thinking that he should like anything simply be- 
cause he ought to liKe it. I suspect that most people think 
they ought to like 'Trees' because 'teachers' have oalmed that 
kind of drivel off on them so .much they think it isn't poetry 
if it isn't saccharine sweet and mock religious. 

"The teacher can help by providing a context, a point of view, 
and logical analysis, but the poem itself comes from inside the 
individual--each unique experience never again the same even for 
the same poem and the same individual. The best poems will 
force themselves into our consciousness long after the reading, 
and we will say, 'So that's what it meant,' or, "Now I sed. ' 

"I can't weep for Adonis, but I did weep for the Nez Perce 
Indians when Chief Joseph surrendered in Harvey Chalmers' 
Last Stand : 

'I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. The old 
wen are all dead. It is the young men who say yes or no. 
... It is cold and we have no blankets. The little chil- 
dren are freezing to death. My people, some of them have 
run away to the hills and have no blankets, no food; no one 
knows whore they are— perhaps freezing to death. I want to 
have time to look for my children and see how many of them 
I can find. Hear me, my chiefs. I am tired; my heart is 
sick and sad. From where the sun now stands I will fight 
no more, forever,* 



"I vrite this all c"t to show that it is not the recognizably 
•poetic* that necessarily has power. It can be almost any- 
thing in a context where emotion is allowed and there is a per- 
sonal meaning. This is one moment of intensity that focuses 
all that comes before and all that will come after, VJhatever 
the facts are I don't know, but I know how I felt," 

This young man vent on through college with a major in Library 
Sciences, He was active in journalism activities throughout high 
school and college. He is currently employed ip a library. Although 
he had strong ability, creative talent, and deep appreciation of litera- 
ture and poetry, he did not always appreciate what was expected of him 
in school. It would have been a mistake to assume either lack of inter- 
est or lack of ability in English and literature on the basis of class- 
room performances. 

Across a variety of intellectual performances gifted and talen- 
ted youngsters often sv.ow inultipoLenLialiLy , But it does 'not stop there. 
Contrary to the popular stereotype of the gifted child who is physically 
soft, socially inept, and concentrated too much on intellectual matters, 
studies of 350 gifted boys and girls from 60 Wisconsin high schools re- 
vealed a highly active group of young people who were involved in a wide 
variety of social, athletic, community, and solitary activities regularly. 
Table B which follows contains a list of all daily and weekly activities 

reported by these youngsters over their four-year high school period. 
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Percentages of students involved in the various activities illustrate 

how inadequate ths "egghead'' stereotype is. About two-thirds of the boys, 
for example J were on one or more varsity athletic teams. An equal 

percentage were, as seniors, officers in organized activities. -Dne 
fifth of the girls were cheerleaders at least one year during high 
school, about one fourth were on a school athletic team, and the majority 
held leadership positions in organizations. Boys showed lov; involvement 
in such activities as glee club, orchestra, poetry writing, and the lik^; 
but in general the figures reflect a rich and varied pattern of involve- 
ment in athletic, social, creative, and recreational activities. It 
appears likely that even in activities not commonly associated with the 
gifted, their percentage of involvement surpasses that of the general 
school population. 

Although multipotentiality is by no means characteristic of all 
gifted and talented individuals, it is characteristic of most. Their 
selection of careers cannot be predicated solely on interests and abilities. 
They may be encouraged in many directions by their teachers, parents, and 
friends. They see meaning in many pursuits. They show concern about 
many aspects of life. Thus they may have difficulty focusing their 
efforts and aspirations in directions which lead lo fulfillment rather 
than merely to accomplishment. For some of them, a philosophy such as 
the one below, stated by a 17-year old girl, may be quite appropriate, 
but it is rarely heard: * 

••My future, as I see it, is going to be interesting. I don*t 
expect to settle down to one occupation qnd make that the pri- 
mary interest in my life. Instead I will concern myself in a 
number of areas and devote some part of my life to each one of 
them. I shall probably have several . . . "careers.'' I may be 
earning my living doing biochemical research and x^riting a novel 
at the same time — or formulating my theory of education while 
writing a newspaper article on politics 
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"I'll try not to make the mistake of studying too many areas 
and accomplishing nothing. I ej^ect to find about four or 
five general topics that fascinate me the most and realty con- 
centiate on . . . these ... I'll have no qualms about dropping 
one interest and acquiring a new one. Without a doubt I'll find 
one job that will stay v;ith me, and the other interests will re- 
main in flux as I grow. My main goal is to satisfy my desire 
for studying what is vital to mankind and to utilize tny abilities 
wisely. I am not of the opinion that narrowing my fields of en- 
deavor is a good thing--at least not at this time. I shall have 
to gain more experience in science, writing, education, history, 
economics, and politics before I make any decisions. 

"This ought to take about 30 years*" 
Expe c tations 

Over the past eleven years more than 2,000 gifted high school 
seniors in Wisconsin have written an impromptu essay entitled *'The 
future as I see it, and mf place in the future." They were given 
about 40 minutes to complete the essay, and no instructions other than 
the essay title were supplied. TKe overwhelming majority of these stu- 
dents have centered their discussion around career choice, and the 
meaning of the work that they will do. To most of them, the selection 
of an occupation is seen as a highly significant act. They do not seek 
merely an occupation in which they could do well and in which they would 
be ''interested.'' They Ic^k for a career which is to be their principal 
means of self expression, whereby they may implement a philosophy of 
life. 

The following essays and excerpts illustrate lines of thinking 
about careers which are common among these young people: 
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Tlie Future As I Sec It And My Place In "hat Future 

•George Gallup in his recently published book The Miracle Ahead, 
gives us the impression that wc as a nation and perhaps the people of. 
the whole world arc standing on the threshold of an unprecedented era 
of prosperity an<! well-being. Dr. Gallup claims that breakthroughs in 
technology and medicine are ushering in the 'golden age,' and cites 
advances in the use of artificial organs and agricultural chexicals to 
support his hypothesis. 

•'Either by constitution or by choice, I tend to take a pessi- 
mistic attitude towards the future of this country and the world. I 
take this position because I take a rather dim view of human nature; and 
after all, we humans will be populating tomorrow's world. 

"History reminds us that on occasion after occasion, iiian's pro* 
gress towards mastering his own nature has failed to match his progress 
towards mastering his physical surroundings. With the discovery of gun- 
powder came the invention of bombs and guns; with the identification of 
microbes came germ warfare, etc. The more men used their minds, the 
more ways they found to destroy one another. 

"Today, man is the same frustrated creature he always has been. 
Despite all of the lessons of the past, men still believe politicians 
*7ho promise them something for nothing; they still ciy for peace at any** - 
price until they realize what th price is; they still suppose that 
material comforr equals happiness, and that therefore governments can 
create happiness with a magic wand as it were. Yes, people are still 
being snared by the same illusions which have led and always will lead 
them to confusion and despair. And only education, real education, can 
lead the way out. 

•'This is wltere I hope to fit into the future. If I teach history, 
I won^t merely teach it as a series of political events. I will urge 
young people to think about present problems in the perspective of the 
past, pointing out where man has blundered and where he has excelled. I 
will encourage them to shape a philosophy around a "sense of the past" 
and then force them to consider carefully and practically man's alterna- 
tives for the future. While man may be a lost race collectively, I think 
there still exists an opportunity for individuals to learn what the busi- 
neSG of life is all about by learning first to think for themselves. To 
help individuals to become ; ersons is a tremendous challenge, but is and 
always will be my goal." 



* * * 
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'*I am able to perceive the future of my o\m small world much 
more clearly than that of the entire v7orld. For it is there, in my 
life which is concerned with myself and those immediately around me, 
where my main interests lie, and there where I must soon find my own 
place. But I am also aware of another responsibility. I must fit my 
future into the rest of the vjorld. As I stand nov7, I can barely dis- 
cern any clear image of that future. I am confused, because I have had 
neither the knowledge or experience to straighten myself out. This is 
why a higher education is in my immediate plans for my future; I am 
depending upon the broadening opportunities to be gained in college to 
guide me. 

"The world's future as I see it is one of further misunderstand- 
ings and crushing realisations that we are riot able to get alon,< "ith 
our brothers. With all of the tremendous ^^mphasis placed on thr; >ld, 
impersonal, and abstracted facts of math and science, perhaps men nave 
forgotten the most basic need for a solid foundation upon the basic 
principle of human understanding. My own future as I see it must have 
a supporting role in this foundation, and I must make it so by finding 
my place in my future. 

"I am often concerned by the idea, prevalent in these United 
States, that because in a foreign country ways of life are different 
they are either silly or completely wrong. There is an urgent need to 
dispel the misconception that 'ours is the only way,' because it isn't. 
This opinion only reflects our o\m ignorance concerning a foreign culture, 
and lack of under standing of a strange people, it: has been said that a 
language is the key to the understanding of a people. Because of my 
feelings as previously presented and because of a liking for learning a 
foreign language, I have chosen languages as my career field. What I 
plan to do with this career I am not certain. There is always the oppor- 
tunity to teach. However, it seems that for me there is more to do with 
a language than teach it. I see in my future that it is my job to use a 
language to help me and others to establish a better-understood 
relationship. 

"With these ideas I must find my place, and in my own small way 
fulfill my responsibility as I comprehend it. But certainly I am not 
strong and sure enough to do it along; no man is able to live life alone." 

* * * 

'*Each of us has different motives. To me, it is important to be 
of some benefit to the world' now and in future generations. For this 
reason, I have chosen the field' of physics. One usually does not think 
of a scientist helping others as a nurse or social worker. Yet, in his 
way, perhaps he is more helpful. I realize that I would probably be a 
failure in the fields usually considered as helping others, but, perhaps, 
in physicls I can. do something for the progress of the world. 
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"If I cannot benefit the world through my o\7n life, I hope 
that by sharing my knowledge I can benefit it through the lives of 
others. For this reason, I hope to become a college t, acher In any 
case, I hope to be remembered for the good I have done for others, 
rather than a desire for personal gain." 



"All these facts, laws, and formulae, however, will begin to 
wear on students and keep from them an element sought by the Egyptians, 
perfected by the Greeks and worshipped by the English -omantic poets 
--beauty. There is still some beauty in the world about us, and man 
has not yet lost the ability of self-expression in creating new beauty. 
I feel that my place in the future as I see it, therefore, lies in 
helping others see that beauty through literature, to feel that beauty 
through music, and to find some way for them to express their true feel- 
ings, since their accomplishments in making war implements are not their 
feelings, but those of their senseless elders." 

* * * 

"The meaning of life is something that is impossible for me 
to grasp, but if I can do something important-something that furthers 
mankind, I will be satisfied. This satisfaction is the goal of my life. 
Perhaps I will never attain it, but I certainly must try. 

* *^ * 

"This decision of mine, to become a missionary, is not a hasty 
one or a reaction to a lost love. Sincerely, I am not trying to bury 
myself in the jungles, or to resign myself to life as an old maid This 
decision is a result of a long, long battle within myself. I think I 
first made this decision in about 3rd grade. It sounded romantic then; 
plowing through hcrt, steaming jungles to bring the Word to natives just 
dying to become Christians. After that, I became interested in other 
careers and especially in archeology and medicine. I forgot about mission- 
ary work or at least put it out of my mind, until two years ago. At this 
time I tried to ignore it, because it would ruin my other plans.^ However, 
here I am now, with the firm resolution to become a missionary. 



"To live is to serve. One accomplishes nothing unless he helps 

others." 



* * * 
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"It only takes a few people to carry on, preserve, and 'make' 
culture, whereas it lakes a majority to preserve a civilization. Tlierc. 
are not enough men and women keeping our culture at a suitable level. 
I see my part at present as an appreciator and supporter of the arts; 
but who knows? Maybe someday 1*11 compose a symphony or write a book. 
This remains to be seen." 

* * * 

"I feel that part of my duty is to insure that life never loses 
its significance; man of today rarely thinks of wh^ he does something 
or views life sub specie eternitatis . I'm for progress as much as any- 
one else, but I think that of much greater importance is that man remains 
human. " 

* * * 

"I view society as an interdependent system, in which man must 
contribute to society as a whole if he is to derive the benefits from 
society. As a result, it is my obligation and intention to contribute 
to mankind on the basis of my abilities, personality, and interests. 

' ''Basically, my education will center around the social sciences. 
Knowledge and taleiC in this field provides unlimited opportunity to be 
a meaningful member of society. 

"These studies could lead me into law school if I decide that 
such an occupation would best meet the goals which I have set. At 
present, this career seems most suitable to my interests and abilities 
and, indeed, satisfies my interest in contributing to my fellow man. 

"In any event, I hope to earn my place in society and to deserve 
the benefits therefrom^" 

* * * 

It is not uiiexpected that these students would show such con- 
cerns in their career choice. We have taught them to do it. Recog- 
nition of giftedness or talent seems to result almost inevitably in 
both explicit and implicit presumptions that great things will be accom- 
plished during education anc career. Failure to do so, it is made clear, 
will be regarded as failure to live up to expectations of others, and . 
failure to meet .obligations to those persons, real or spiritual, who 



gave the gifts. 
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Gifterl flpd t-AlpTitecl rhilclren recognize and react to thczc high 

expectations. In terms of abilities and interests they can do many 

things; but in terms of expectations --both those of others and those they 

have internalized for themselves — they are limited in what they can choose. 

"As far as my career is concerned," one boy said, "I know that I have 

various obligations and duties which must be completed. These include 

duties to parents, community, school, and the larger society. It is my 

hope that I will be able to meet these obligations to others--but to my 

oiwn satisfaction." 

It is not uncommon for bright youngsters to recognize that there 

is a conflict between what they envision as a useful way to spend their 

time and the way others, and they themselves, expect time to be spent. 

The essay below, written by a girl, exemplifies this point of view: 

future is very undecided. I know what I'd like it to be. 
I'd like to move to England and live in the fog with a house 
by the sea. I'd like to write books under an assumed name and, 
if they were published, go out and ask people what they thought 
of them. They'd give me an honest answer because they wouldn't 
know it was I who had written them. 

"I'd like to have a little car to drive and a meadow to run in and 
a cat to be with. If I had to have a job, I'd like it to be some- 
thing I could keep changing so it wouldn't get boring. I'd like 
time to be alone to ^hink and be myself, and maybe, much later, 
someone to love. 

"However, that's only what I'd like it to be. Everyone knows dreams 
don't come true, so my future will probably be very much different. 
I'll go to college for four years and major in something like math. 
Then I'll teach high school for awhile and get married and have a 
bunch of kids. After they've grown up I'll probably get bored with 
staying home and go back to teaching. I'll probably be happy and 
maybe even accomplish something. 

"Now I'd like to take the rest of the space to apologize for the 
emotional outburst. It seems that every year I've been do\m here 
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I write down what sounds good or what you're supposed to write. 
I don't mean that I don't believe what I write or that I'm in- 
sincere, I do and I'm not. But I only half -believe it, like 
I'm saying to inyself that this is what you should do with your 
life, and if I keep saying it maybe I'll start believing it. 
Anyhow, as long as it's my last year I thought maybe I should 
let you know what I wish I could do." 



Por some, an attitude such as the above persists beyond adolescence 
and into adult life. One young man who completed his graduate study on 
a Woodrow Wilson fellowship and now teaches in a university gave the 
following answers on a follow-up questionnaire sent to him during 
college. More recent conversations with him indicate that' the conflict 
stated here is still with him. 
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What would you like to be doing ten years 
from now*^ 



39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
m6 



Check all that apply. 



) Working in m> chosen field, 

) In college finishing m> bachelor's 
degree . 

) In college for advanced study. 

) Houseuifc. 

) Traveling. 

) Military service. 

) Uncertain. 



49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 



What do you think you will be doing ten years 
from now? 

Chc^k all that apply. 
( /) Working in m\ chosen field. 
( ) In college !'«nishing my bachelor's 
degree. 

( ) In college for advanced study. 

( ) Housewife. 

( )* Traveling. 

( ) Military service. 



47B 
48E 



7P7 MU^IC__ 58E 



( . ) Uncertain 
( i/) Other (c 



xplain) rij&4aiL*Kx-4^<^ 



Is there anything that might prevent you from reaching your goals" 

Check a\\ of the following which apply: 

- 63 ( ) Unpredictable personal events. 

( ) Nothing , ha, 1 kno. of now. « 

( ) My own limitations. Military service. . , 

( ) Lack of finances. J5 ^ q,,^, (^.^p,3,„)_4_J^>rf4>^J3^^ 

( ) Unpredictable social events. ^^ ^qcq^K ^ ^A^at^ 



60 
61 
62 



Jpifi-'r^ ^ 
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What sources of inspiration and encouragement have made you want to succeed in college' Check all of 
the following which apply. 

8 ( Mv parents. 

9 ( Friends or people I admire. 

Teachers. 

Mv ovin personal ideals. 
The value of education. 
My desire for fmure security. 
My particular career goals. 
My religion. 

Relatives (Other than parents). 

My desire for social status that goes with a college education. 
The fact that I received a scholarship. 
My experiences at the Research and Guidance Laboratory. 

No particular sources ! ^^"f;^ ^ ^^P ^iAiJ^i tJOgU ^jjgfe£^ 



0 

I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

20 
21 

22B _ 
23E _ 



( ) 
( ) 

(A 
W) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

u 



Undcrlinc the major source(s) you checked above. 
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A very few gifted and talented youngsters are able to understand 
the expectations held for them without feeling undue pressure to conform. 
Qsually these individuals seem to possess the more "creative" styles of 
behavior found among the gifted. For her 40-minute it^romptu essay on 
"The Future as I See It, and My Place in the Future," one girl submitted 
this, perhaps with tongue in cheek, but perhaps not: 



"Ah, the future, as I see it. 

Will hold problems for us, be it 

Ten years hence or just a week from now. 

But I possess the will to meet 'em; 

I alone might well defeat 'em. 

Though, of course, as yet I'm not sure how. 

But when my big chance does arise. 

You can bet I'll realize 

My place in life's big all-important show. 

If someone plays the various leads. 

And someone else does all the deeds, 

I'll come and sit somewhere in life's front row. 
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As active marchers pass me by, 

With vict'ry flags araised on high, 

The symbols of success and fulfilled word, 

I'll be the first with smart salute. 

I'll raise a cheer; I'll not be mute; 

But I'll be standing over on the curb." 

What factors operate to elicit a response such as this to 
the pressures of expectation felt by so many of the gifted and talen- 
ted is not known. It does seem apparent, however, that whatever these 
factors are, they operate only infrequently. 

Investment 

For most gifted and talented individuals, the clearest avenue 
toward the career they want to develop is through higher education. 
They rarely see another route. No doubt part of this is due to expec- 
tations, but part of it is due also to the fact that higher education 
provides a reasonable liberal and professional base for entry into 
many occupations gifted youngsters select for their careers. Some 
occupations, such- as physician, or teacher, or engineer are virtually 
impossible to enter without the credentials higher education affords. 

Follow-up studies at the Research and Guidance Laboratory for 
Superior Students have shown that 98 percent ot the males and 97 per- 
cent of the females who graduated from high school from 1961 - 1972 
hav" gone on to college. Data on the earlier portion of this group 
shows that more than 70 percent have enrolled in graduate or professional 
study after receiving their first degrees. The proportion of men in 
graduate study exceeds the proportion of women, but for both men and 
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vomen the percent who enter graduate and professional schools far 
exceeds that expected of the general undergraduate population. Thus 
it appears that a majority of gifted and talented young people engage 
in long training periods before entering the world of work— longer 
even than is normal for the college-going population. 

Selection of careers which require many years of expensive 
training calls for heavy commitment of the individual. Prolonged fin- 
ancial dependency, indebtedness, -pressure to keep scholarships or fellow- 
ships, postponement of marriage and/or parenthood, and a starvation diet 
of material and recreational niceties are some of the problems which the 
gifted and talented face above and beyond problems common to all youth 
in making career choices. With all this involved, one must choose care- 
fully. Once a few years along the career track, it becomes difficult 
to see the possibility of change. 

Finally, there is the commitment of time* A gifted boy or girl 
of 16 years may well possess the physical, intellectual and emotional 
maturity of an adult. At 18, according to law, he or she will be an 
adult. Yet such an individual may have to look ten years ahead to an- 
ticipate the day when the full responsibilities and compensations of 
Independent adult life may be assumed. For some this is no problem. 
For others it is a problem so great as to cause them to give up career 
plans. A girl who dreams of becoming a physician, for example, may 
encounter a real dilemma when she contemplates the impracticability of 
starting her own family before age 30. Many bright young girls consider 
careers in medicine, but few achieve them, partly because of the time 
problem. 



Of Concern to K^omen 

It is fashionable in this day and age to mention problems of 
career choice and development which are unique to women. Among those ' 
who work with the gifted and talented, however, there has been a lively 
awareness of such problems for a long time. It is no more fashionable 
to talk about them now than it has been in the past. Most of the issues 
and conflicts concerning the woman's role in home, career, and society 
which have recently been brought to light among the general public have 
been in the thoughts of gifted aad talented women, and of those who 
work with them, for many years. 

Since the needs of women are being well documented elsewhere. 
It seems superfluous to go into them here — except to make one point. 
Too many young women still see marriage and career as two mutually 
exclusive things. **Unlike many girls,'' one senior said recently, "I'm 
in no hurry to get married. I want to travel and have a career before 
I settle down." "I want to hang on to this phase of life as long 
as I can," says a young teacher. "When the haze clears I see myself 
hard at work in t^e kitchen • . These statements, coming as they 
do from two bright and educated girls in an enlightened generation 
representative as they are of many such young women, indicate that the 
goals of the women* s liberation movement have not yet been achieved. 

Table c below illustrates the point further. Data contained 
in the table were originally compiled by Mowsesian, Heath, and Rothney 
(1966) for another purpose. Of these 50 young women, only three were 
engaged in an occupation not conmionly associated V7ith female V7orkers 
(physician, veterinarian, chemist) seven years after high school. 
Twenty-four were employed in "feminine* occupations (e.g., teaching, 
nursing, librarian, occupational therapist), and an additional seven 
were married and otherwise unemployed. Four were graduate or profes- 
sional students* One was an undergraduate student in home economics. 
The remaining 13 were involved in jobs which have not been "sex6d". 
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Among the 50 males who were in the same Laboratory group with these 
women (see Table D) , there were four teachers; one librarian, 22 stu- 
dents in graduate and professional schools; seven in scientific, engin- 
eering, and military careers. The remainder were in journalism and 
various business and sales occupations, except for one who was a bar- 
tender. The variety of occupational fields among the men, if one 
counts those in graduate and professional schools, far exceeded that 
to be. found amo-g the women. Even among the gifted and talented women 
career horizons are still much more restricted than they are among men. 
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Career Development Needs 

The purpose of the foregoing discussion has been to illustrate 
that multipotentialityf pressure of expectations, the significance of 
a career as a principal means of self expression, and lang-training 
requirements of laost careers gifted and talented individuals choose 
are all probleimnatxc factors in their career development. Conflicting 
desires, beliefs, and expectations related to the role of women in 
careers, although not peculiar to the gifted and talented, is almost 
universal among young women who have very high career potential • All 
these problems are essentially guidance problems. On the basis of 
them, certain guidance needs of gifted and talented youngsters can be 
specified* 

Self discovery. It is likely that confusion resulting from 
multiple abilities and interests could be reduced by means of a more 
systematic approach to the problem of self discovery and the develop^ 
ment of self understanding. Adequate guidance and counseling activities 
for the gifted should be regarded as a coherent program, rather than 
merely a set of services, which begins in early grades and continues 
throughout high school. Such a program should entail a series of co^ 
ordinated steps, or graduated activities, aimed at stimulating the 
pupil to Zeam about himself beyond cognit^\/a consideration of abilities 
and interests — to explore the more subjective personal dimensions which 
ought to be significant in career development. 
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We have seen on prior pages some examples of gifted students' 
thoughts regarding career and life goals. Study of many hundreds of 
such statements, and personal interviews with hundreds of such stu- 
dents, leads to the belief that gifted and talented youngsters usually 
attach very great subjective significance to careers. They need to 
learn to identify and develop attitudes, values^ beliefs, priorities, 
and motives, and to understand how these factors com'yine into a phil^ 
osophg of life, a set of intentions, a way of liying^ They need also 
to consider how their own characteristics and motives are shaped by 
other persons during their early years, and they need to learn how to 
assess the validity of the impact others have on them. As they grow, 
they need to progress systematically to consideration of themselves as 
separate persons and to identification and understanding of the impact 
they can have on others. Gifted and talented children are usually 
capable of thinking and communicating along such lines long before they 
are encouraged to do it. "/fy parents, said one ninth^rader, ''are 
very strict. They have a lot of rules for me to follow, and to keep 
peace in the family I follow them. My teachers regard me as a fast 
learner and give me a Aot of work to do. To keep up my image, I do 
it. Consequently none of these people, including me, really know who 
I am.'' 

Another student, having been involved in a program designed to 
help students examine their own values (Sanborn and Niemiec, 1971) 
had this comment: 



^Zn high school f life hecojms a busy schedule of things 
to do and places to be^ At least this is the wag it 
seemed to me. This program was a, , • jolt that really 
caused me to think beyond the present. [It J forced me 
to. • • ask myself what is important in my life, and 
how I will achieve what I want. It was a stimulant 
to a routine'-wearg student.** 

Independence. Development of personal independence is a general 
need of youth, but the timing of activities designed to promote inde^- 
pendence may be different for gifted and talented youngsters than it is 
for the general school population. One way to promote independence is 
to systematically increase the amount of latitude students have to ex^ 
ercise control over the quality of their own educational experiences, 
and over the modes of learning undertaken. This kind of activity is 
important for several reasons, but in connection with the career devel-* 
opment of the individual it is important mainly as an activity whereby 
they may experience the consequences of their own choice of goals and 
topics and their own style of implementation. 

Oftentimes programs for gifted and talented students seem to 
result in fewer rather than more opportunities which promote independence. 
When the focus is too much on quantitative and not enough on qualitative 
adjustments for the gifted, the results can be counter productive insofar 
as development of independence is concerned. Perhaps the most precious 
commodity for use as a resource in development of independence is un^* 
structured time. A few schools make use of it, but most do not. 
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Exploratory vocational experiences . Gifted and talented students 
do not place high value on pamphlets about occupations (Rothney and 
Sanborn, 1967). Although they may give soma consideration to facts 
and figures given in the usual forms of .vocational information, they 
usually need a more subjective conceptualization of a career than is 
likely to be available without direct exposure to the career field 
and to persons engaged in the field. Most guidelines for preparation 
and dissemination of occupational information stress objectivity so 
strongly that, if the guidelines are followed, little sense of feeling 
for a particular career comes through. One can usually demonstrate 
this defect for himself merely by looking up his own occupation in an 
occupational information center and determining how well the material 
available there reflects the most important qualities of the career. 

Gifted and talented students, because of the personal significance 
they attach to careers, need to discover qualities which can l>est be 
obtained by direct contact with the career and direct association with 
people in the career. All the common methods of career information 
fall short of this need. ''Words,'' the youngsters say, ''but what is 
behind them?" 

One way to get students to look at careers more realistically is 
to arrange tryout experiences in the particular fields of interest. 
A student who indicates an interest in teaching may spend a week with 
a teacher during which they share responsibility for classroom 



activities. A student who says he is interested in forestry may be 
excused from school for a few days to follow a forester on the job. 
Give the student a cliance tc get a feeling about the work, the setting, 
the problems, and the associations possible there. Research by Holland 
(1964) leads to the hypothesis that the associations may be the primary 
factor of importance. 

A worthy career resource person is seldom too far away. Even 
when the student resides in a small community with limited career re^ 
sources, a little investigation will usually reveal an appropriate 
work setting some where within feasible distance. If the school is 
willing to allow time for such an experience, parents will often make 
the necessary arrangements for transportation and other details of a 
tryout experience. 

Personal communications of professionals in a career field often 
have great meaning for gifted and talented students. At the University 
of Wisconsin professors, researchers, and administrators in virtually 
all areas requiring higher education have donated more than 3,000 hours 
for personal interviews with gifted youngsters who are curious about 
their fields. Sometimes they have evaluated the students^ projects 
or performances in their areas of specialty. Architects, physicians, 
publishers, businessmen, and otiier career persons in the University 
area have also participated when no University staff member was approp^ 
riate. Young people who have participated in these interviews say that 
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the activity was one of the most worthwhile activities they experienced 
daring high school. 

Sometimes even long^distcince communication is of value. Dave, a 
young man from a small northern Wisconsin community, perceived himself 
to be his own best company. He did not like social pressure or heavy 
social contact, and thought he would enjoy most a career which would 
permit him to remain a more or less solitary person. He was considering 
wildlife management as a career which mighl suit his preferences. At 
the urging of his counselor, he wrote to a long-time professional in 
the Colorado Department of Game, Fish and Parks, and inquired about the 
life of a wildlifer. He immediately received a post card reply in-- 
dicating that the person he wrote to was too busy to reply at the moment, 
but would do so as soon as his busy schedule permitted. In a few weeks, 
Dave received t/je following letter:^ 

STATE OF . COLORADO 
Department of Game, Fish and Parks 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

5 December 1965 



Dave 

Shawano, Wisconsin 
Dear Dave: 

In checking my correspondence I find your letter asking about the duties 
of a wildlifer. I will try to ansx^er your inquiries , describe some of 
* the work we do, and touch on other phases of this varied vocation. 



^Reproduced with permission of C.S* Hurd, Colorado Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks, now retired. 
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One uses many forms of transportation in this business. I travel 
afoot, on snow shoes and skis, in snow vehicles, airplanes , boats, 
cars and trucks, and on horseback to carry out my work. I have 
been an active person all my life, and the many days on end "pushing 
the pickup" bug me a little; but than during certain periods it 
seems that J spend day after day riding (horseback). There is 
much area to be covered. Through necessity some sections are 
visited only infrequently — though, to me, in the bailiwick to which 
X am assigned, the back country in its semi^primitive state is 
the most interesting. 

The problems-^^real posers^^the uninformed but generally well^ 
intentioned public throws at you are indeed mentally challenging. 
One should cultivate as much of a sense of humor as possible. Public 
relations are the most important single phase of the work. Though 
a range ecologist or a biologist sometimes has little contact with 
the public, the wildlife conservation officer's contacts are constant'^'^ 
with people from all walks of life: those with selfish interests, 
the do-gooders, the self-appointed experts. These types may all 
be troublesom even to the extent of initiating projects whicii are 
detrimental to our resources and forcing them on the agency through 
political maneuvers. 

The sincere people who want proper information— schools , service 
clubs, etc. — furnish the real hope and challenge, so in this area 
one should equip himself with as much knowledge of psychology , 
history and humanities as he can--along with the mathematics, zoology, 
botany, and limnology that are required. A little geology does help 
too, as one must develop insight into the interrelationships of all 
mtters. If possible, have classes under the most able ecologists 
you can find. 

Research is the key to furthering conservation practice. A state 
without a good research program is, in my opinion, never going to 
develop a decent conservation program. There are memy surveys 
connected with our works. We must, or should, know wildlife popu- 
lations and trends. Actual number^, of course, may be impossible to 
get, and unnecessary since we can use sampling procedures to get good 
estimates. 

A conservationist should be involved with legislation. Though some- 
times we are muzzled by politicians, we should do what we can. Here 
is where we can get hurt, since the legislature controls the budget 
through appropriations. This happens in Colorado. Most of the monies 
coma from license fees and are placed in the game and fish fund, but 
the money is doled out according to the whims of the legislature^ 
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Colorado at present has a rural-^dominated legislature which sometimes 
does not have a very wide view of overall conservation needs. This 
condition f of course, varies from state to state and from time to 
films within any particular state. 

A new employee in Colorado will be assigned to different arei^.s, with 
several transfers until he has a working knowledge of the i^any facets 
in game and fish and parks administration. There is no fixed routine 
for a new employee and the work is diversified. He is usually placed 
where there is the most need. Range studies, civil survey crew work 
and many ''ranch jobs** are helpful to the beginning conservationist. 
The variety of jobs for specialists is great^'-as is indicated by the 
multiple'-purpose nature of our work we need a good staff of able 
technicians to show us the way by providing answers to many special'- 
ized problems. 

Here is a day in the life of a Wildlife Conservation Officer, taken 
from my own diary. (Note: different districts have their individual 
problems) : 

Late May , start, 6:30 a.m. Check fishermen in Hahn^s Peak 
Basin on small streams, beaver ponds, and Hahn's Peak Lake. Tabulate 
average size, number, and species of fish, and sample water from which 
they were harvtfSLed. Remove two beaver from where th^iy dam irrigation 
ditch off Day Creek. Contact District Ranger (U^S. Forest Service) on 
cooperative recommendations we will submit at meeting of our land use 
agencies (Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Park 
Service, and our own Game, Fish and Parks personnel) . Discuss in*" 
formation from hunter harvest, aerial trend counts, range utilization, 
and crop damage problems. Contact two Game, Fish and Parks license 
agencies and check out a non'^resident whp purchased a resident license. 
Check recreation area and see that required regulations are being ob^ 
served. Sack lunch in field. Return about 8 in evening. Confer 
with two students who plan on careers in natural resource conservation. 
Read mail. Make notes for tomorrow's ''side things" to check on. 

Activities vary with the seasons and days. This past week I've 
assisted checking deer hunters in a neighboring district on a post'- 
season hunt. One morning left from small airport here and flew to 
a ranch where there were haystacks unprotected with game fencing 
(which, if requested , will be delivered at the ranch by our department) 
Elk tracks going into these stacks were observed. Contact was made 
with over half a hundred elk raiding the hay crop. The pilot and I 
herded the game back some five miles into the woods and hills adjacent 
to the ranch. (That evening J chilled tka person who was to erect the 
game fence. He said it t^ould be done, but it hasn't been). 
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After dxiving away the elk, we continued our flight, noted game con- 
J^ntratZ Zd hazed four hands back in areas where they were getting 
near unprotected h&ys tacks. 

we returned to Steamboat Springs for lunch and sat in on 1/^°^^^"^ 
of a rZently-forry^d guide, and outfitters association. When given 
^ opportuJ ty to spelk, I pressed for cooperation in -"f^f.^fl' 
Teason elk hunt. The association had been opposed to this, since xt 
would reduce the number of game animals in the area. 

After this meeting, I returned to my office (which I have in my home; 
to prepare a charge for a Boy Scout Council of Honor. I was the 
speaJter of the evening and presented an Eagle Scout award to a fine 
yovuig man* 

so, you see, in just two days of a Wildlife Officer's duties, the 
acHvities are varied. Some are civic and some are . ,^ 

Xt is difficult to separate the civic from the professional-and this 
is the rule more than the exception. 

Dave the country's resources need so many dedicated young men. I 
2^ elTyS this., you will not gain a lot of worldly ^ 
TludTifer's r.r^'^r. but once in a while you will see a little gain 
in'you'r op'position to the exploiters. Once in a while you will see a 
Tittle improvement in the attitude (often lachadaisical) of thejublic. 
once in awhile you'll see an informed populace where f ^° ^ 
an uninformed one. And you'll be working with the wonderful things 
of nature • 

AS for the engineering field-it is Droad. If you ^ould earn a degree 
as a civil engineer you could find outdoor work, a . ^ 

mntal capacity, a fair income, and you could escape the task of trying 
rJ^ring understanding to a public for whom the problems and techniques 
of game management are almost totally foreign. 

These are my personal observations and reactions to the work. ^Ms is 
as I see it. One of my sons who has a wide formal knowledge of ^ild- 
iife and a degree in game management has decided to go back for a degree 
In engineering. I believe, knowing my sen, that he is doing what he 
should, and he'll probably contribute as much in the future to P^'P^^- 
uaTion of the natural resources as will many professional conservationists. 
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The decision is yours, Dave. Decide which you want to do and give 
it all you've got. America has much to offer — and much to receive. 
I hope this letter may be of some worth to you. 

Sincerely, 
C.A. Hurd 

On the strength of this information from a real professional in 
the field, Dave selected another career. 'The kind of information given 
in the letter hardly meets the standards of objectivity usually met by 
occupational briefs, but nevertheless it was the kind of information 
Dave needed to know before he invested himself in training for a wild- 
lifer's career. 

When contacts of the type described above are being arranged for 
girls, special attempts should be made to locate professional women who 
can talk from the viewpoint and experience of a woman in the field. 

Possibly a very satisfactory form of career exploration could be 
achieved by schools through cooperative work-study programs. Such 
programs have already been implemented in many schools, but usually 
they are not instigated with gifted and talented youngsters as the 
target population. 

Summer programs such as those sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation give some students an opportunity to work closely with pro-^ 
fessionals in a career field of interest over a period of several weeks. 
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Al!,o they are able to associate with other outstanding young persons 
whose interests are similar to theirs, and to discover better thar 
they can in school how they react to a concentrated schedule of daily 
work in a single field. Unfortunately these opportunities exist for 
only a small fraction of those who would benefit from them; they are 
too expensive for many who need them; and the breadth of different 
career areas offered is restricted. Were more such opportunities of- 
fered in a wider variety of fields at less cost, career exploration 
needs of gifted and talented students could better be met. 

Finally, there is the need for more summer and part-time work 
opportunities whereby gifted youngsters can get experience relevant 
to career fields. Peterson (19f>fi) has shown that the kinds of work 
open to young people has little or no effect on their career choices, 
one learns very little of interest for the problem of career selection 
by washing dishes, mowing lawns, waiting, tables, hopping cars, or busing 
dirty dishes. At best, one learns what one does no^want to continue 
doing indefinitely. But seldom do young people find work with better 
career exploration potential. They rarely get into law offices, medical 
clinics, newspaper work (except, of course, the circulation department) 
business management, investjaents , research agencies, and other settings 
where career exploration could be accomplished. 

In exceptional instances where gifted young people have been 
employed to do -a man's work," employers have sometimes discovered 
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how seriously they underestimated the capabilities a teenager^ can 
bring to the job* In one community the sports reporter for the weekly 
newspaper died unexpectedly. The high school journalism teacher per-^ 
suaded the editor to try a talented young boy who was covering sports 
for the school paper » The editor condescended to let the boy turn in 
a few stories during the time it took to replace the deceased sports^ 
writer. As it turned out, the editor did not find it necessary to hire 
a replacement at all — until two years later when the high schooler 
graduated and left town. In another instance an animal breeder hired 
a gifted high schooler to do odd jobs around his chinchilla farm. The 
boy suggested so many ingenious ideas for mechanizing, streamlining, 
and economizing on the operation that bis employer offered to help p^y 
for his college education and promised him a permanent position after 
graduation. 

It is doubtful that schools can do much about the poor employiik^nt 
opportunities for gifted youngsters. If improvements could be made, 
however, both employers and the gifted would probably benefit. 

Time. For young people who choose long-training careers, the 
investment of time in preparation for entry into the career is heavy. 
Any reasonable adjustment which serves to eliminate time waste is worth 
consideration. Many educators are skeptical about reducing the amount 
of time required for completion of an educational program, but followup 
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evidence has shown that if such adjustments are made on the basis of 
sound consideration of the individual student's abilities and needs, 
the results are nearly alwaijs satisfactory. 

One way to save time is to accelerate. If the educational ex- 
periences and interpersonal associations a young person needs are to 
be found at some educational level above the one in which he or she 
would be normally placed, then acceleration is in order. There are 
several ways which acceleration can be accomplished, and there are 
some points in a students life which are better than others for ac 
compUshing it. For the purposes considered here, acceleration during 
Secondary school years is sometimes worthwhile. 

Brahe (1967) and Kovan (1966) completed follawup studies on 63 
gifted students who left high school after grade 10 or grade 11 and 
entered colleges. The findings overwhelmingly supported the practice 
of acceleration when it is done on the basis of individual considerations. 
Accelerates were compared to a matched group of students who completed 
high school in normal fashion. The accelerates were superior in aca- 
demic achievement and in awards and honors received, although both groups 
established very good scholastic records. Activity participation and 
expressed social satisfaction were comparable between the two groups. 
The time advantage gained is illustrated by the following two cases , 
both of whom were women undertaJting long't raining careers: 
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Musted U>e school j^i^r uear and, at 

stud, 1. carried f tAT pU'r.. of extra- 

-rcSa'/rc;.:rerr^^^^^^^ 

^,ded ,»r t^ fr^iJ^r if/ r;r,«, ^r-" very 5lad 
ffraduation from ™ ^^rlu. It had no ill 

tiat I came to college a j;^ prospect 

effects and 1 n« feel ^^^^ft^ leavl./;^gi. school 
of four years ahead. Si* ^" ^ red«cal student 

^eann entered the state university """^t^HcScf 
My* f"?t^:^i::,^^r»runity, spent Her iunior 

''i::^^ t^a?ed WtHonors and, at the aye of 24 
year abroad, ?"<'""~ " .^coioyy fro». a leadlny uni- 

can't see why it makes any difference, 

• ,he s.11 hiy-c-- ^rcifiS'anr^o ZLfeTJZZ: 
attended provided few H ties ana « 
.he had read "all the hoo.s i^thej.hrary ^^'J^ 
her parents could ^^ty in suijects not offered 

courses from the state "^'^^'^'/^^ "J^^, projects 

enSS S^e Jfr/fn ---^oirsSif ' 
■-"^.fs IrotS^ltira'L^^ty^^-"/"^^^^^ 

rrctiii-v^raTyh^^^^^^ 

*^:eftra?2rs-.o^ :f''fr:f^ix «st popular- yirls 
in her school. 

Sueann's aspirations for high achieve^nt 

^^ter the very successful performances of ^^"^ l^l''^^ Z 

fanJatlJr wl held high potions in government. Her 
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mother encouraged her to set and to reach her own goals 
but both parents encouraged her to do whatever she under-- 
took at a high level. They recognized that the school 
was not providing sufficient challenge for her very 
superior mind and, with encouragement from the school 
counselor and some of her teachers, gave serious consid-^ 
eration to early graduation. 

When the parents discussed Sueann^s acceleration with 
school officials they were reluctant to approve it lest 
it set a dangerous precedent. After much consideration 
of the general principles involved and study of Sueann's 
performances the Board of Education approved the following 
statement of general policy on acceleration^ 
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POLICY STATEMENT 



„ . . High School 

Accelefat.on of Surer. or Students al .. ,c u . 

r-:; r.;\rra"«.";:r ...... 

tcceleration of superior students. 
2 Requirements for graduation - 16 academic credits 

Maximum subjects to be taken by all students 
Grade 9 4 
Grade 10 5 
. Grade 11 5 

P.„. subKCts re'^^ed l make up -^J; ^^^^Z 

be taken fron, .n approved ^ Z sup- 

bv Pr.nc.paJ and Super. ntendenl tost ot lee, ano 

u, be pa.d the parents Upon sat.,f.ct<.rv ...mpletu^;. of th 
course the D.smct will reimburse s.uden. and parent for tees only 
Jn"t".H.ks o, supplies). If vtudcn. fail, to complete course witl. a 
passing grade there wtU be no rp.mbursement. 

3 fhat acceleration, within the ' above 16 academic credits, be con- 
!. "ere! " Superintendent upon presentation of ^.ri.ten rec<«.menda- 
;,on* of .he High School Principal o, of teachers .approved by . he 

Vinc.pal). such recommendations to include consideration and state- 
ment of the student's grades. IQ scores, achievement test scores 
dnve of the student, health and physical development of «he "..ude . 
„e.^.he.her o, not the fourth year of high school N^ould academic-H) 
challenge .he student and. finalU. the wishes of the parent. 

4 Since students m accelerated program will not have attended high 
school fo, the full four-year period, and since they will no. hav 
Seen graded b> local teachers .n all subjects which make up their 

cldit. for gradua..,. (subjects taken hv ccn^espond^^^^^^^^ 
.,11 have been graded by teachers of the institution from -^-^ » 
a ,s detern-.ined .hat. m fairness to regular four-year seniors, ac 
lelefjicd Mudent, will NOT be considered fo, valedictorian o, salu- 
w.or.an honors of the class with which they graduate 
5. In all caves the initial process toward acceleration must c.nne Iron- 
ihc Mudcnl .ind th'* parcnl 

Apptovvii h% Botra of Kducalion, June 6, 1<) 

District Supcnnicndcni of Schools 
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Both women in the above examples were able to get virtually all 
career entry requirements completed by fhe time they were 25 years of 
age. One young man, whan asked what advantages he had experienced as 
an accelerate, answered: "Wliatever advantages accrue as the result of 
having two extra years of adult life." 

Another form of acceleration which has proven successful with high 
school is to allow students who are highly developed in specific areas 
to take some work at college, for college credit, while they are still 
in high school (Hogan, 1966). Students receive high school credit for 
completed college work, and they get deferred college credit which is 
counted toward college degree requirements when the student enrolls. 

By these and other acceleration programs, the time investment of 
bright students with long-training career goals can be reduced. 

Operational Suggestions for General Use 

Hopefully, the contents of this chapter have, up to this point, 
adequately conveyed a set of practical suggestions for helping gifted 
and talented students meet their career development needs. Suggestions, 
so far, have been largely limited to research and results from practice 
growing out of the Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, 
University of Wisconsin. Additional observations and suggestions re- 
garding career development programs for gifted and talented persons were 
plentiful during the seminars leading to production of this book. Here, 
an attempt will be made to summarize some of the suggestions made by 
seminar members. Hopefully, this may serve as an appropriate way In 
which to conclude this chapter. 

Almost without exception, the suggestions included here represent 
the personal value systems of one or twre seminar members. Because this 
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is so, readers are urged to study and reflect on Chapters VI and VII of 
this book as they think about the suggestions presented here. 

It is suggested that conscientious attempts be made to encourage 
gifted and talented persons to make occupational decisions . It appears 
that the obvious multipotentiality of gifted and talented persons has, in 
many instances, encouraged such persons, and those who work with them in 
the area of career development, to over-ein)hasize the fact that they are 
capable of attaining marked success in a rather wide variety of occupa- 
tions. They are encouraged to "take your time" in making occupational 
decisions. As one seminar member put it, the gifted and talented are in 
danger of "starving at the occupational smorgasboard because they can't 
decide which choices they want to make". 

In addition to this caution often given to gifted and talented persons, 
many appear to be slower in making occupational decisions because of the 
intrinsic rewards associated with going to school. That is, for those who 
know they are, for all practical purposes, almost guaranteed "success" so 
long as they limit their competition to the academic arena, it is very 
ten?)ting to delay leaving the world of formal education in order to compete 
in the general occupational society vrtiere factors in addition to their 
giftedness may significantly influence their success in competing with 
others. 

In this sense, the gifted may be prime candidates for accepting the 
false assumption that the purpose of education is simply to prepare one for 
more education. To do so may, for many, effectively limit occupational 
choices to those available on a college or university campus and, almost 
certainly, most gifted persons are too bright to make that kind of occupa- 
tional decision! 

It is suggested that the gifted and talented have the s ame responsi- 
O biliti es — no more, no less — for using their talents in the o ccupational 
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society as do all other persons . One's gifts and talents should neither 
"sentence" him or her to a particular spot in the occupational society 
nor "excuse" him or her from participation in that society. The extreme 
sense of obligation for using one's gifts in the occupational society, as 
voiced in the student remarks reported earlier in this chapter, seem par- 
ticularly unfortunate. While most will probably choose to use their gifts 
and talents in their "careers" (as defined in Chapter I) , many may prefer 
not to make maximal use of the gifts in the "occupations" in which they 
engage. One seminar member suggested that, among gifted and talented 
persons, many may regard "earning J living" as a "necessity box" to be 
pursued only when the need to do so cannot be avoided. At the same time, 
they may consider their "work" (as defined in Chapter I) as something that 
brings great meaning to their lives. 

In our opinion, it would be most unfortunate were career development 
programs for gifted and talented persons to be supported primarily because 
of the potential such persons have for making contributions in the occu- 
pational society. They are almost certain to make substantial contribu- 
tions to the total society, but it is iii?>ortant to remember that the 
occupational society is only a part of that total society. 

It is suggested that the gifted and talented may be more adaptable in 
their career development than are other persons . Several seminar members 
voiced the thought that gifted persons may very well create, rather than 
"develop", their careers. Many will, in effect, not choose occupations 
from among those that now exist. Instead, they will be likely to be 
among those who invent new occupations. The entrepreneurial potential of 
gifted and talented persons would also appear to be a factor here. As one 
seminar member observed, "It seems highly unlikely that a gifted person 
seeking a job will remain unemployed for very long". Certainly, the gifted 
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person who changes occupational choices while in the elementary or second- 
ary school will not have suffered greatly from having made inappropriate 
educational decisions. Similarly, the gifted person may very well be more 
able than others to effectively change occupational choices even after 
completing an undergraduate degree. The extremely long period of educa- 
tional preparation, noted earlier in this chapter, demanded for most 
gifted persons to make maximal use of their giftedness also offers multiple 
opportunities for changing occupational choices along the way. 

Tt is suggested that, in considering care er development programs for 
gifted and talented persons, f.he concept of "giftedness" be viewed as di- 
rectlv related to "excellence" . Great disagreement existed among seminar 
members on this point and even greater controversy should arise among 
those who choose to read these words! However, it should be pointed out 
that this suggestion does not appear inconsistent with the categories of 
"giftedness" reported in Chapter IV and used by the United States Office 
of Education. The essential argument in favor of this suggestion can be 
found by reading Chapter IX of this book. In effect, it says that, in an 
occupational sense, it seems fully as logical to think of a "gifted" or 
"talented" auto mechanic as it does to think of a "gifted" or "talented" 
artist or musician. In either case, "giftedness" is operationally de- 
fined, in the occupational society, by the demonstrated ability to perform 
in ways obviously much superior to ways in which others are able to perform. 
Counselors, and others who are responsible for working in career develop- 
ment programs for "gifted and talented" persons should, it seems to some 
of us, be able to do so thinking about many more parts of the occupational 
society than simply those requiring college degrees for entry. 

Tt is suggested that very great need exists to assist gifted and tal- 
ented persons who are disadvantaged, i n a socioeconomic and/or cultural 
sense, in career development . Much seminar time was spent in observing 
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that, surely, gifted and talented persons oust exist among the disadvan- 
taged in sizeable numbers. Vet, the difficulties in identifying the gif- 
ted and talented from within the population of the disadvantaged are very 
great as noted in Chapter IV. Seninar members who are working with gifted 
and talented disadvantaged persons pointed out that it would be the "kiss 
of death" for them to advertise their programs as ones for gifted and tal- 
ented persons. They seemed to feel that, were they to do so, members of 
the disadvantaged community - both parents and children - would reject 
the program. Instead, they seemed to express a belief that their programs 
gain greater acceptability if they are advertised as concerned with "talent 
development" for all persons who are interested in trying to do so. The 
sociological, economic, and psychological handicaps acting to prevent gif- 
ted and talented disadvantaged persons from fully developing their gifts 
and talents appear to be great. Career development efforts aimed at help- 
ing such persrns must surely devote major attention to ways in which such 

handicaps can be overcome. 

T^ su peested that very special e fforts be made in career education 
programs to facilitate career developmen t of disadvantaped adults and women 
seeking to re-enter the labor force . These are persons who, in many in- 
stances, have demonstrated that they are, indeed, gifted or talented indi- 
viduals but who, for one reason or another, have never found an opportunity 
to fully develop and utilize the gifts and talents they possess. They rep- 
resent, in a very real sense, clear evidence of the past failures of our 
educational system to adequately meet the career development and career 
eJucation needs of gifted and talented persons. Implementation of this 
suggestion obviously calls for a comprehensive career education program 
that extends considerably beyond the resources - both physical and per- 
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sonnel -- of the public school system. It very likely will involve 
contributions by persons from higher education, from the business-labor- 
industry cotnmunity, and from a wide variety of other human service organ- 
izations and agencies in the community. Since the use of such a wide 
variety of resources is perfectly consistent with the philosophy of career 
education itself, there should be no hesitancy in trying to incorporate 
this emphasis as part of career education's total effort to meet the 
career development needs of gifted and talented persons. We cannot 
continue to think about the "gifted and talented" as though they are 
composed almost entirely of youth. 

It Is sugget^ted that effec^^vp career developmen t programs for gifted 
and talented youth must extend consi d erably beyond the four walls of t he 
school . It has been pointed out earlier in this chapter that the use of 
"one-on-one" contacts between gifted youth and gifted individuals in var- 
ious occupations has been particularly helpful in terms of "life style" 
questions asked by the gifted and talented. One seminar member observed 
that the only good way to discover if a youth has talent in music is to 
put him in contact with a gifted musician. It appears highly unlikely that 
the degree of challenge needed by gifted and talented persons, in almost 
any area of their lives, is to be found within the confines of an elemen- 
tary or secondary school buil^'ing. This certainly appears to be true if 
one speaks about career development problems of such youth. The increased 
flexibility and use of community resources envisioned by the career educ- 
tion movement appears particularly appropriate and timely in the case of 
gifted and talented persons. It should be fully utilized. 
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Concluding Remarks 

This chapter has attempted to deal with career development problems 
faced by gifted and talented persons in career development. Its primary 
contributions are hopefully found in the description of ways in which the 
Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, University of Wisconsin, has 
worRed in helping gifted and talented persons solve their problems. Other 
examples of effective programs of career education in general, and career 
development in particular, ara reported in Chapter VIII. It is hoped that 
the contents of this chapter may stimulate readers to study the contents 
of that chapter very carefully. 
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Section C; Value Considerations in Career Education for Gifted and Talented Students 

Chapter VI — Basic Value Issues in Career Education for the Gifted and Talented 

Chapter VII — Supplemental Value Considerations in Career Education for Gifted and 
Talented Persons 



MSIC VALUE ISSUES IN CAREER EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
M Values and Educational Decisions 

§ Every decision that human beings make expresses some value commitment, 

be it consciously entertained or tacitly assumed.. This is no more than to rec- 
I ognize that choices are guided by ends in view and that deliberate action is 

^ directed tovrard the fulfillment of purposes. The activities of education, in 

• particular, have this value-laden character. All deliberate provisions for 

learning are a conseouence of electing among alternatives the ones that are 
deemed of most worth. Conflicts in educational poUcy are reflections of dif- 
M ferences in what people regard as most important. Curricula, standards of school 

- admission and promotion, evaluation procedures, admirJ. strati ve practices, teach- 

" ing methods— all bear witness to the values of the society in which the education 

ft takes place. 

It follows that whenever people seek to frame new educational policy or to 
I improve existing educational practices, theiy need to reflect on the values they 

a wish to serve. Without such reflection it is easy to fall prey to the pres&i^es 

' of expediency, to sink into mindless routine, or to engage in capricious inno- 

I vation. The clarity and consistency of a people's educational commitments ev- 

idently recwire conscious awareness of the values they seek to realize. 
I The concern for career education is an attemptHiSTfo justice to certain 

» personal and societal values. Similarly, interest in the exercise and develop- 

raent of special gifts and talents through career education reflects particular 
f value preferences and emphases. Moreover, the purposes expressed in career 
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education and in dlstin^shin^ special abilities for development do not operate 
in isolation but must be coordinated with other ai:ns within the total array of 
human goals. It is Important, then, in embarking upon the present exploration 
of the problem of career education for the gifted and talented to try to artic 
uLate some of the basic value issues that are at stake in the making of policies 
and programs in this dmain. 

Types of Value Issues 
r In the following analysis several different types of value issues will 

" be considered. The first three are essentially Questions of semantics: Uhat 

I is the meaning of career? What is the meaning of education? What is the mean- 

ing of gifted and talented? The issue in each case will be posed by setting 

* up a pair of contrasts: for the first Question, the contrast of life and job; 
J for the second, the contrast of experience and schooling; and for the third, 

the contrast of person and function. 
I The next type of issue concerns the nature of the human condition and 

of the activities that best serve the realization of human ends. For this con- 

• cem the issue will be set in terms of the contrast between work and play. 

r A third type of issue relates to the problem of time, in that all human 

affairs are conducted within a context of relative transit oriness and mutability 
yet with concern for order and stability. Here the value issue will be treated 
in the light of the contrast between change and permanence. 

A fourth set, containing three issues, relates to fundamental social values, 
r Each issue in this set is one dimension of the basic social problem of recon- 

ciling the competing claims of eouality and difference and of unity and plural- 
I ity. The first issue will be set in terns of the contrast between the general- 

i^ and specialist, the second in terms of the contrast of hierarchy and lev- 
ellng, and the third in terns of the contrast of the person and the collective. 



In all, then, eight basic issues will be analyzed: three of meaning, one 
of the human condition, one of time, and three of society^ All of the issues 
are open, in the sense that there is no single demonstrable "right" answer to 
the questionsc This is only to affirm that they are genuine value iss'ies, about 
Tdiich a free choice must be made, and about which persons of goodwill and intel- 
ligence have differed and will probably continue to differ. Even though the 
issues are open in this sense, it does not follow that the choices made on them 
are arbitrary or inconsequential • On the contrary, it is important to reflect 
attentively on the issues and to engage in continuing dialogue on them Td.th 
others of kindred and conflicting convictions, both because of the clarifica- 
tion and amelioration of choices effected through such activity and because 
the ouality of personal and corporate life depends on the choices made* 

In sum, the purpose of settirig forth these issues is to provide an array 
of contrasting concepts in terms of which policies and programs of career educa- 
tion for the gifted and talented may be appraised in the light of their contribu- 
tion to chosen personal and social values* 

In using these pairs of contrasting concepts it is well to remark that they 
are not to be interpreted as dichotomous alte-.natives, such that one must choose 
one to the exclusion of the other* Rather, they point to axes of choice, with 
possibilities of any number of intermediate positions* Since each pole of a 
contrasting pair has certain evident strengths, the policy maker will naturally 
try to do justice to both through appropriate integration of components* The 
contra stinff values serve in much the same way as contrasts of line, mass, color, 
light, and shade in a work of art; namely, as complementary elements within a 
complete integrated construction. In the activity of making policy decisions, 
then, the analvsis of basic value issues serve': to mark out some of the dimen- 



sions of relative preference along a continuum running between extremes, so as 
to produce what is regarded as the maxlmim total realization of benefits. 

1 . The Meaning of Career; Life and Job 
It might seem at first thought that the senantic question is not a value 
issue, since the meanings assigned to words are arbitarary and modifiable for 
whatever needs they are meant to serve. On farther thought, it is clear that 
words carry a freight of commonly recognized connotations which may have strong 
value tone. It follows that the assignment of meanings to terms that are used 
to articulate policy concerning practice is not neutral with respect to values. 
Assigning any particular meaning to the term career for the statement of policy 
about career education will autoznatically attach certain values to such activity, 
and these will be different from the values that would be attached to some other 
assigned meaning. 

Wien people argue about the meanings of terms, they are generally not dis- 
puting about matters of fact; that is, about the statistical data on average 
usage o They are usually concerned with advocating a particular set of values. 
In this context, definitions of terms are prescriptions, not descriptions, and 
what is prescribed depends upon certain purposes one is interested in promoting. 
In siiort, issues about the prescribed meaning of terms are value issues. 

For what are those who propose career education prescribing? What is the 
semantic content of the term career? It is fruitless to try to settle the ques- 
tion by any empirical data, for it is not a question of fact. There is no one 
correct definition of career. A range of different meanings is available, and 
it is well that this is the case, for the variety of definitions makes it pos- 
sible for the same ocrm to be used for programs that serve quite diverse ends. 
Keeping open the semantic question thus enriches the world of valuo possibilities 
symbolized by the language employed. 



The fundamental value issue inherent in the question of the meaning of the 
concept career can be stated in terms of the pair of contrasting ideas of career 
as life and career as job. The one extreme is the broad orientation according 
to lAich a person's career is defined as the totality of the events that com- 
prise his life. Career education under this definition is synonymous with ed- 
ucation: Education is designed to enable a person to live his life most effec- 
tively, so that if career is the course of life, education for career is nothing 
more nor less than preparation for life itself. 

The other semantic extreme is the narrow definition of career as job, in 
the common sense of what a person does to make his living through his occupa- 
tion. Under this narrow meaning career education is preparation for the job. 
It is only a part, and for some perhaps a relatively small part, of the total 
content of education. 

The same contrast of extremes holds for an alternative and related concept j 
namely, that of vocation. Usually the concept of vocational education refers 
to training for a job, which is generally assumed to be in the crafts or trades 
and not in the managerial, professional, or artistic categories. On the other 
hand, the idea of vocation growing out of the religious tradition refers to a 
person's total life calling, of which earning a livelihood is only one aspect. 
Moreover, by a curious inversion of reference, this broader concept of vocation 
tends to be associated with the more prestigious occupations such as those of 
the clergyman, the physician, the teacher, or the statesman. Because of these 
customary occupational correlates of the two concepts of vocation, the narrower 
type of vocational education has generally been ranked lower in the value scale 
than education for vocation in the sense of a calling. Presumably people are 
"called" to higher things, while they are driven by habit or necessity to labor 



for their livelihood in some common occupation. There are exceptions to this 
rule, such as the case of the saintly Brother Lawrence, who saw his Mghest 
spiritual calline as faithful service to his fellows through humble tasks in 
the kitchen. But even here it is noteworthy that his calling was fulfilled 
not so much by his manual labors as by the literary testament of those labors 
that he left for the spiritual delectation of posterity. 

The classical case of vocation and of vocational education is lJi5)ortant 
for policy makers in the newer movement of career education because it is not 
uncommonly believed that career education is simply a new name for the old 
vocational education, which for a variety of historical reasons has come to 
occupy a place on the educational prestiere ladder considerably below liberal 
education and professional education. Semantics often has profound political 
dimensions, \jhich deeply affect the chances for success of proposed programs. 
The fate of career education may largely depend on the care and skill with which 
an attractive meaning of career is established and on the success with which 
an automatic identification with traditional conceptions of vocational educa- 
tion is avoided. 

In the politics of semantics the use of the term career has evident advant- 
ages over vocation. Its value connotations in common parlance are positive. 
Career communicates the image of serious, long-term endeavor of a relatively 
high order, as in the phrase, career diplomat. The decision to remain in mili- 
tary service beyond the obligated period is given added luster and dignity by 
describing it as choosing a military career. The term career regul^-ly symbol- 
izes something of considerable importance about a person's life style and the 
kind of role he plays in the social scene. It is one of the fundamental, desig- 
nators of personal character, since one's nature is indicated by his choice of 
career and since his destiny is to a considerable degree molded by pursuing it. 



Despite such common connotations of career, there is still room for a con- 
siderable diversity of meanings, ranging from the very broad to the veiy nar- 
row, each importing certain values for career education. When the broad mean- 
lug is chosen, identifying career with life, career education is made all-en- 
compassing and all-important in teaching and learning. It might be objected, 
then, that the concept loses any significance, since it sdinply refers to educa- 
tion as such, to which the addition of the qualifier career contributes nothing. 
This objection can be answered by the argument that career symbolizes a par- 
ticular conception of life as planned, purposeful, serious, and useful, and 
correspondingly that career education is education for a total life conceived 
in that fashion. It is quite possible to conceive of styles of life that are 
not of that kind, for example, those that are more episodic, or more detennined 
by force of circumstance than by choice, or are oriented to pleasure rather 
than utility. Education for such modes of life would be different from career 
education. 

The broad definition of career manifestly gives great weight to career ed- 
ucation. The career educator is one who holds a particular philosophy of life- 
that of life as a career-and a particular philosophy of education-that of 
educating for life as a career. He takes his place among proponents of various 
views of education and argues his case for a global conception governed by the 
idea and the ideals of a person's life being expressed and fulfilled in his 
career. On the other hand, the broad definition has the drawback that it lacks 
the specificity needed to make sharp and clear decisions. Also, from the stra- 
tegic standpoint it may be difficult to convince other educators that insofar 
as they are concerned about the life patterns of the learner they are really 
engaged in career education, or ought to be. 
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The narrow definition of career as job meets these difficulties. There are 
relatively clear procedures for identifying types of gainful employment and 
for preparing people to undertake them. Moreover, since these educational 
tasks demand only a portion of the whole educational effort, the career educa- 
tor -an pursue his interest without encroaching too seriously on the domains 
of others. The major defect of the narrow definition is that it tends to become 
downgraded and trivialized, just as occurred with vocational education. A job 
tends to become identified with the less highly esteemed occupations, and educa- 
tion for a job is depreciated in comparison with other forms of education. 

In an effort to maximize the advantages and minimize the difficulties of 
both extreme definitions, an intemediate position can be taken, such as that 
in which career is defined in terms of work. The term work is less broad than 
life, since there are aspects of life other than work-play, for example. 
On the other hand, work has a broader connotation than job, since there are 
kinds of work that are not part of one's gainful employment, as, for example, 
the activities of a volunteer worker. Furthermore, the idea of work appears 
to be immune to downgrading, for it is just as appropriate to speak of the 
work of a scientist or artist as that of a street cleaner, while one would nonrial- 
ly refer only in a figu.vative sense to the scientist's or artist's job. 

To be sure, the concept of work is itself in need of definition, and there 
are broader and narrower connotations for it, too. Nevertheless, the term 
seems to possess a range of intermediate meanings that make it a practical ba- 
sis for defining career education. If, for example, work is taken to mean a 
connected series of activities undertaken for some end regarded as socially 
useful, career education may be conceived as preparation for work, yielding a 
definition that is broad enough to cover important domains of human activity 
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yet llirlted enough to allow for other types of education and to permit some 
measure of discrimination among the possible objectives of teaching and learn- 
ing as career- related or not. 

With regard to career education for the gifted and talented (however such 
persons may be defined and identified), it is to be noted that the semantic 
issue may have a somewhat different color from that in the case of career educa- 
tion generally. Suffice it to suggest that the more ability persons have the 
broader and m.ore varied may need to be the meanings assigned to the tem career. 
Just as the narrow stereotype of vocational education, marking off a particular 
group with limited goals, needs to be replaced by a tem such as career education 
to allow for a wide variety of types of work for persons with a large range 
of occup:.tional objectives, so it can be argued that the extraordinary capac- 
ities of the gifted and talented require a particularly generous and flexible 
conception of the work activities which constitute such persons' careers. 
To make this point is not to setUe the semantic issue, but only to indicate 
that any decision on how career education generally is to be defined mil not 
necessarily serve as well for the particular case of career education for the 
gifted and talented, for whom a some^^hat different de-ision may be in order. 

2. The Meaning of Education; Experien ce and Schooling 
A semantic issue somevihat parallel to the foregoing concerns the m.eaning 
of the tem education. Again, there is no one correct meaning of the tem. 
The definition adopted will express certaLn values and interests to be served 
by it. As in the previous case, the possible connotations range from narrow 
to wide, with corresponding advantages and disadvantages with respect to impor- 
tance and precision of reference. 

With a broad definition education may be conceived as a person's total 
experience. According to this view, everything that one encounters teaches 
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something; whatever one can do and whatever he knows is a consequence of his 
life experiences. Schools and other agencies of formal instruction, such as 
the training arms of corporations or the military, are not the only resources 
of teaching and, indeed, may be of considerably less import for human develop- 
ment than a variety of informal agencies such as the family and the peer group. 

On the other extreme is the narrow definition of education that limits it 
to formal instruction in schools. By such a definition, although obviously 
a person learns many things apart from the plaxmed curriculum of studies, the 
process of acqidLring such learnings is excluded by definition from the sphere 
of education. Tie narrow definition has the advantage of concentrating atten- 
tion on a limited range of clearly marked out and T)rof essionally controllable 
activities in one tjT)e of social institution especially created and maintained 
for instructional purposes. It has the disadvantage that by its restricted 
purview it may obscure the relation of what schools do to the larger concerns 
of life and that it may draw attention away from the many vital resources for 
learning that are available beyond the formal institutional curriculum. 

The scope of the term education is of particular moment in establishing 
policy for career 3ducation, In principle, whe definitions adopted for career 
and for education, respectively, are independent of one another. Thus, if career 
were defined as one's total life pattern, education could be defined as all 
of the e^erienccs that prepared the person for his kind of life, or altema- 
tevely as the formal school curriculum that contributed to it. If, on the 
other hand, career were taken in the narrow sense of Job, the term education 
could be used either in the broad sense of all the e:q)eriences that prepared 
one for this gainful occupation or in the narrow sense of school instruction 
for the job. In practice, it is reasonable to expect a v<5rtain concordance 
between the definitions of the two terms. If one takes a broad view of career. 
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it is not unlikely that a broad definition of education would be preferred, 
and vice versa, on the grounds that the broader the ran^e of competencies for 
which the learner is to be prepared the wider is likely to be the spectrum of 
agencies and processes called upon to facilitate the desired learnings. 

In any event, the concern for career has the tendency to stretch the con- 
cept of education beyond the narrow confines of the school, since the educator 
is led to think of what he teaches in relation to what the student will do, over 
the long term, outside of school. Under these circumstances the effect of 
influences beyond those of the formal curriculum will naturally be taken into 
account, and it would be surprising if the sensitive educator did not seek to 
make use of opportunities for supplc*r*enting school learnings by such experiences 
as apprenticeship and field service activities. 

As in the case of the tern career, the values of the extreme meanings of 
the term education are normally combined in a term with intermediate connota- 
tion • Education as life r.:ay be regarded as too vague and diffuse a concept to 
guide practice, and education as schooling as too restrictive. A reasonable 
compromise definition might include within the scope of education all of the 
deliberate, systematic provisions made, through all social agencies, including 
schools, families, religious bodies, libraries, musexims, business organizations, 
government, and the press, to promote the growth of persons in knowledge and 
^.kill. Such a definition excludes frcm the scope of education a great variety 
of incidental and adventitious learnings which are not within the purview of 
deliberate policy decision, but it is broad enough to include a wide range of 
interconnected activities about which thoughtful systematic choices may be ex- 
ercised. 

With an intermediate definition of this sort, career education would mean 
that part of the systematic provisions made through any and all of the relevant 
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institutions, for the promotion of the competencies reqtiired for careers, 
r Using an intermediate definition of career as referring to the life of work, 

career education would be defined as deliberate, systematic instruction in the 
f knowledge and skill needed for work, effected through all of the social agen- 

cies that are able to provide such preparation. 

The definition adopted for education is a particularly sensitive matter 
J in the case of the gifted and talented. Since persons with unusual abilities 

^ may require unusual types of learning provisions, the scope of what is normal- 

^ ly taken as education may require modification as compared with education for 

; * people generally. A narrow concept of education as schooling, for example, 

may be especially limiting for persons who could profit more than the average 
s from special directed learning opportunities outside of school. Again, it may 

be :ound particularly important tnat the definition of education for the gift- 
ed and talented make generous provision for self -directed learning. 

It may turn out that the definition of education chosen will be no dif- 
ferent for the gifted and talented than for any other persons. Nevertheless, 
the value issues at stake in electing the meaning of the term may vary accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the group to be covered by the term. It is ac- 
cordingly wise not to adopt a definition devised for other purposes, but to 
r reconsider the meaning to be employed within the context of the particular pop- 

Tilation that is the sub;5ect of the policy being formulated. 
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3, The Meaning of Gifted and Talented; Person and Function 
The third semantic value issue in career education for the gifted and tal- 
ented concerns the meaning to be assigned to the terms gifted and talented. 
A preliminary question may be raised about the use of the two terms instead 
of one. Are gifted and talented to be regarded as synonymous? If not, what 
is the difference? If so, why use both? It seems clear that from a purely 
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logical point of view one term would suffice. By coto usage a gifted person 
is said to have talent, and a talent<.d person is said to be unusually endowed 
with certain gifts. Accordingly, with the usual connotations, gifted and tal- 
ented inay be used interchangeably. The use of both terns is in part a conse- 
quence of historical factors in the development of education for persons of 
exceptional ability. Initially the term gifted was applied to persons scor- 
ing above a certaiii level on tests of intellectual aptitude. Later it was 
recognized that such a measure failed in many cases to reveal extraordinary 
abilities of another kind than the types of intelligence disclosed by the I.Q. 
tests-as, for example, artistic creativity and musical precocity. It there- 
fore seemed reasonable to distin^sh the latter types of unusual ability by 
the different te«a talented. The use of the dual term gifted and V lented is 
a reminder of this historical situation and a means of signaling the intention 
to refer to a wide range of types of ability in considering the education of 
persons vdth exceptional aptitudes. 

The value-laden character of the semantic issue is even more patent for 
the terms sifted and talented than for the terns career and education. Gifts 
and talents, by any acceptable definition, are l.hings prized. Clearly, then, 
what is considered a gift or a talent depends on a system of values. What mer- 
its such a designation varies with the preferences and priorities of a given 
culture. Those who make educational policy for the gifted and talented need 
to be aware that their way of defining who falls within this category expresses 
certain cult^J-al convictions about what is valuable and that other cultural 
values would reauire other definitions of what count as gifts and talents. 
For example, in an industrial civilization verbal and mathematical abstractive 
ability count as gifts more thanthe physical prowess that would mark the gifted 
in a culture of hunters and fishers. Again, in a socialist society the, capacity 
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for cooperation ^a. a »or. *ortant »sa»re of than either ^ual 

^" d^cterlty or cleverness with s^bols. And all of the fore^oin. would he less 

a proof of talent in a spiritual c«mlty than, for example, moral elevation 
i or the capacity for ecstatic experience. 

The fundamental decision in defining the terns Mfted and talented is that 
' Of identifying .hat is to he counted as valuable vithin the cultural context 

i; .here the education of the persons so designated taKes place. To the degree 

^ i. the wars that there are conflicts and uncertainties ahout haslc values 
i i„ the culture, the semantic is»e regarding the gifted and talented will he 

joined, and no thoughtf.1 definitional choice can be made apart fro. a considera- 
tion of the basic values which the ^ciety wi*es to serve through the e*.ca- 
tion of these persons. PoUcy makers ar. veU advised not to suppose that there 
IS a single co-onsense meaning of gifted and talented t..t can he assumed 
L without ouestion. Rather, they may gain «ch in clarity and conviction hy 

r mating explicitly the values being served hy the definitions adopted. 

^ The value-ladenness of the te»s gifted and talented is evident in the 

r political hazards to which those who use them e:„ose the..selves. «hlle the 

use of the tern career education may serve the political end of lending dlg- 
l nlty to activities unduly downgraded by too narrow a concept of vocational 

education, the addition of the <«alif ier "for the gifted and talented., may raise 
resistance from large segments of t^ society who associate those te-s with 
special privilege and snobbery. Such negative reactions at least raise the 
ouestion as to the political wisd» of using the designation gifted and talented 
for any progr»., however well intentioned, that one wlshos to have accepted 
and supported by the general ^blic. If the terms are used, the wide acceptance 
of policio:-, formulated on the basis of them depends on a care^ articulation 
Of connotations that will not clash ,dth the value priorities of those who 
ErJc consent and support. 
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Uke the terms career and education, the teiros gifted and talented may 
be defined with a range of connotations from broad to narrow. On the one ex- 
treme is the very broad meaning that identifies gifts and talents with what- 
ever capacities a persci has, and that values these in and for themselves and 
not in relation to others, mth such a definition everybody is gifted and 
■ talented just by virtue of being a person, and education of the gifted and 
the talented is the same thing as education generally. While the definition 
is thus generous and inclusive, and is calculated to make everybody feel sig- 
liif leant, it has the defect of being so broad as to make no distinctions and 
hcr^e to yield no guidance for policy decisions, where one must differentiate 
be' j-een alternatives. 

A narrow definition of gifted and talented results when a certain specific 
type of competence is identified in order to distinguish the more from the less 
highly endowed. For example, some measure of general intelli^^ence can be em- 
ployed to make the desired discrimination, so that the gifted are defined as 
those at or above a certain I.Q. 

As suggested earHer, the narrow, one-measure definition of giftedness 
has come to be widely regarded as too restrictive because it fails to distin- 
guish different kinds of competence from that measured by the one standard. 
Most policy makers now tend to frame their definitions at some intermediate 
point along the broad to narrow spectrum in order to be able to include a wide 
variety of excellences but without being so broad as to count every capacity 
as a gift or talent and everybody as gifted and talented. 

A closely related semantic issue concerns the definition of gifted and 
talented in terms of persons or functions. Here also the value implications 
are powerful and the political effects of one type of connotation or the other 
substantial. The issue is whether the adjectives gifted and talented shaTL be 
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taken as referring to persons or to the functions they perform. Is it possible 
to identify certain people as gifted and talented as cocQ)ared with other people 
who are ordinary? Or is it rather that there are certain gifts and talents 
with respect to certain functions that people perform, and that people are 
not gifted and talented as a whole, but only with respect to any given function 
or set of functions? 

This is an issue that is not purely a question of values, since there are 
Important factual dimensions to the problem. It is a matter for empirical in- 
quiry to determine in how far the ability to function in one way is correlated 
with ability to function in some other way. For example, is manual skill highly 
correlated with skill in the use of symbols, with artistic creativity, and with 
moral sensiti \ty? In other words, is there some general ability factor that 
makes it possible for a person to excel in anything in the degree to which he 
possesses that factor? If there is such a factor, then it is not necessary 
to make a choice between a person-based defiiaition of gifted and talented and 
a function-based definition, for the empirical evidence will have shown that 
a person who can do one thing better than another person can also do anything 
else better, and hence persons both as a whole are gifted and talented and they 
function in every respect in a gifted and talented way. 

While no final empirical answer can be expected to this complex ouestion, 
the evidence available suggests that the truth lies somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of perfect correlation among functional capacities and no correlation 
at all. It is not surprising that there should be some general factors of sen- 
sitivity, quickness, and the like that manifest themselves in a variety of ways 
of functioning. Hence it is to be e:q)octed that some correlation among abili- 
ties exists, and that there may be some basis in fact for ascribing a higher 
level of competence, on the whole, for one person than for another person. 
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However, it is clear that the correlation is far from perfect, function by 
j function, and that in any given case one person may rate higher than another 

" person in respect to one function and lower than the same person in respect 

j to another function. 

This type of analysis suggests a possibly useful way of sharpening the 
distinction between the term gifted and the term talented. A talent might 
be defined as a high degree of ability to function in some particular way, as, 
for example, in playing the violin or in settling quarrels. Giftedness, on 
I the other hand, might be defined as the competence level of a person "on the 

whole.'* This level could clearly not properly be measured by any single test, 
I but would require the use of a variety of measures and the construction of some 

kind of mean of the several measures. Giftedness would thus represent a high 
^' general level of talents, taking account of a range of kinds of ability. The 

V term talent would then be the basic functional term and the term gifted would 

I 

be a derived term referring to persons rather than specific functions, and the 
combined term gifted and talented would constitute a compromise term between 
pure personal ranking and complete functional discrimination. 

Using the term gifted as meaning competence "on the whole" may obscure 
important differences between persons of comparable levels of giftedness, in 
that one person might have a moderate degree of ability in several functions, 
!. while another person might have a very high level of ability in one function 

Y with unexceptional capacity in other functions. These differences would be of 
great import in career education, in which one of the important problems is how 

j" to meet the different career preparation needs of the person with a single 

extraordinary talent as contrasted with the multiple talent person. For the 
i former type, it may be argued, the basic need is to provide opportunity to 
exploit the one unusual talent to the full, while for the latter type the 
basic need is to afford opportunities for surveying and testing the variety of 
ERjC career possibilities available and for engaging both in effective choice-making 
- .nii-rrrnni-r. r nre>j^r DO sfi i hi 1 1 1 j OS -r the continued 
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flirting with which would interfere with the successful prosecution of the chosen 
vocation. In this sense career education for the gifted (as the many- talented) 

I 

• may require substantially different policies and programs from education for the 

I talented, in which the primary emphasis is on identification and career development 

f 

of specified functional competencies* 
' Another way of handling the semantic problem of gifts and talents would be to 

use them as synonyms, as is commonly done in practice, but to note that either con- 
cept or both concepts can be used in a general sense, connoting level of ability 
"on the whole," and in a special sense, connoting particular manifestations of 
ability. Thus, one can speak of a person as gifted or talented, and then analyze 
that giftedness or talentedness in terms of specific gifts or talents. 

The issue of the meaning of gifted and talented is clearly complex. It in- 

I 

^ volves not only the question of what is regarded as valuable by the educating 

society, but also empirical questions of multiple abilities and how these are 
related to general ability levels. Decisions as to how educational opportunities 
are to be made available to persons identified as gifted and talented depend not 
only on the value preferences and correlation facts mentioned in the foregoing, 

' but also on certain presuppositions in social philosophy that will be examined 

I in sections 6, 7, and 8 below, 

4, The Human Condition: Work and Play 

I *" 

I Moving now from the semantic issues, a second type of value concern has to 

J- do with what is considered the good life for human beings and with the kind of 

^ education that can best serve that ideal. The idea of career education gives rise 

i to these questions with particular urgency because of the intimate connection of 

a person* s career to his personal destiny. 

One way of framing the issue is to make use of the pair of contrasting 
concepts work and play. Is the human condition best described as a life of work, 
and is a person's destiny primarily to be understood in the light of his con- 
ERIC tribution as a worker, or does the category of play yield the best clue to the 

. r- J ^.^ ^ * - ^ f r fcJw^fe ^ I _f ^ A 4 >*A^^r.r^ 
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toward the life of work, then the significance of such education will be judged 

I 

^ by the value ascribed to work within the total scheme of a person's life^ 

r A classic example of a work-oriented concept of the human condition is 

1 

found in what has come to be called the Puritan ethic. In it, work is regarded 
I as the principal way in which a person fulfills his calling in life. A high 

value is placed on industriousness, seriousness, punctuality, orderliness, 
responsibility, foresight, saving, efficiency, and other characteristics that 
are desirable for the successful worker. The sociologist Max Weber in a cele- 
brated study sought to establish the relationship between such virtues and the 
rise of modem capitalism. From this point of view career education may be 
regarded as fundamental, with other aspects of education, such as that for 
^ leisure- time pursuits, occupying at most an ancillary place. The set of values 

J characteristic of the Puritan ethic are, of course, not lijnited to cultures 

stemming from Puritanism historically. One finds sijidlar values, for example, 
f in the dcmiinant work ethic of communist societies, though with a different ide- 

|- ological justification. 

There are other value systems in which work is not as positively regarded 
J as in the views just described. There is a perennial and pervasive tradition 

in which, far from being the basis for one's life fulfillment, work is regarded 
as an undesirable necessity and burden which one tries as far as possible to 
minimize. An ancient symbol for this view is contained in the biblical account 
of work as a punishment for the sin of disobedience to the divine command. 
One works in order to live; he does not, as the Puritan seems to do, live in 
order to work. The justification for his existence is found not in work, but 
in the more truly humane pursuits which leisure makes possible. This concept 
is suggested in Josef Pieper's essay entitled: Leisure- -the Basis of Culture , 
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in which it is argued that the highest human capacities are fulfilled not in 
meeting the necessities of life maintenance but in responding to the opportun- 
ities that freedom from such necessities affords. 

This idea of a source of cultural creiativity distinct fi that of gain- 
ful work is given convincing expression in Johan Huizinga's book. Homo Ludens , 
in which he argues that in every field of human life the creative fountain of 
culture is play. In contrast to the long-term, utilitarian, necessity-based 
activity of work, play is conceived as strictly lirnited in space and time, of 
intrinsic value rather than instrumental to anything beyond itself, and as a 
freely-chosen and freely-pursued disciplined activity, yielding an extraordin- 
ary quality of e^qperience as contrasted with ordinary workaday responsibilities. 

The dominant note of play is celebration and its psychic concomitant 
is joy. Jhich conteir?)orary social criticism has ©nphasized the dehumanization 
and uheerlessness occasioned by the dominance of the austere work ethic, in 
both capitalist and communist societies, and has postulated the need for a new 
life-orientation centering instead in the values of intrinsic enjoyment, crea- 
tive e3q)r3SGion, and liberation from the bondage of the established productive 
system. 

This conflict in total value outlook is evident in contemporary discussions 
of educational policy, directly implicating the proponents of career education. 
Ivan niich, for example, sees schooling as a ^stem for channeling people into 
an inequitable and alienating socio-economic order largely determined by the 
work requirements of the advanced industrial societies. He calls for the de- 
schooling of society and the substitution of alternative means of educatinf? 
people for a life of creative endeavor and of joyful celebration. Radical 
educational reformers generally tend to regard career education as a means of 
reinforcing existing institutional structures both ^dthin and beyond the schools 
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and of making more difficult the societal transformation that they believe a 
truly humanizing education requires. Such critics may be expected to be par- 
ticularly negative toward career education for the gifted and talented, for 
it is from persons of unusual com.petence that they would hope for and expect 
the maadmur. contribution toward social reconstruction. They would tend to 
regard such education as a form of cooptation of the able by schools on belialf 
of the establishment. 

For those who are engaged in policy making for career education for the 
gifted and talented the issue symbolized by the contrast of a work and a play 
outlook suggests the care necessary to insure that a sufficiently broad concept 
of the good life be employed, so that on the one hand the schools do not become 
merely the obedient tools of existing economic interests and on the other hand 
that they respect and serve the worthy ends of the many ingenious and benefic- 
ent institutions that have been created to minister to human needs. An example 
of the kind of penetrating social thought that suggests a viable rndddle way 
is found in Hannah Arendt's study entitled The Human Condition. She first dis- 
tinguishes between the contemplative life and the active life, the former having 
been the chief end of man in classical Greek thought, and, it may be added, in 
much Oriental thought as well, but in m.odern times displaced aljRost entirely 
by the active life. The latter she divides into three types of activity, which 
she designates respectively labor, work, and action. By labor she means ac- 
tivity devoted to maintaining the production-consuirption organization needed 
to keep the biological processes of life going. By work she means the making 
of artifacts that transcend the life process and that have some measure of 
endurance, as in the creations of the art.ist. By action she m.eans those activ- 
ities through wl-dch human beings freely create communities bound together by 
meaningful historical traditions, myths, and ideals. Her thesis is that in 
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modem industrial civilization the values of labor for life maintenance have 
been exalted to the highest position, while the values of creative work and of 
communal action have been made subordinate and those of contemplation have been 
virtually eliiain£:ied« 

On the basis of such a conceptual scheme it >«)Uld be possible to construct 
a mediating program of career education for the gifted and talented that takes 
account of the various dimensions of the human condition and their relative 
priorities. Thus, it might be argued that the highest common vocation of laan 
is the creation of free communities of responsible citizens, and that prepara- 
tion for this calling ought to constitute the core of career .education. Sub- 
ordinate to this central aim and governed by it would be preparation for the 
creative work of the individual artist and craftsman mid for the labor necessary 
to maintain life. Beyond the central action core, on the higher side, would 
also be such preparation for the contemplative life, as would comport with the 
communal covenant and the vocational needs of particular persons. The use of 
this kind of action-centered concept of career with due regard for the other 
related dimensions of the human condition would also afford a m.eans of defining 
a variety of gifts and talents and their relation to the common good. Thus, 
some persons excel in labor skills, others in the work of artistic reation, seme 
in politic 1 action, and others in the arts of contemplation. Education would 
be provided to develop these several capacities in the respective persons who 
possess them, but always within the context of the total scheme of governing 
life values, which in the present illustration would be taken as centering 
around the calling to be a free and responsible person in comjnunity. 

The Problem of Time: Change and Permanence 
The concept of a career has assumed a new aspect in the contemporary epoch 
due to a revolutionary change in the time factor in human affairs. TraditionaTLy 
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a career has meant a course of life that one runs within a relatively enduring 
context. Education for a career under these circumstances presupposes the 
possibility of planning ahead for the role one vdll play in life and making 
whatever preparations are needed to play the part conrpetently. Within recent 
times these expectations have becom.e problematical as a result of the veiy rap- 
id changes that take place in the modem urbanized and industrialized world. 
It is no longer possible to count on the world in which a person functions 
being substantially the same only a few years hence as that in which he lives 
today. The only certainty is that it will be different. It is not even feas- 
ible to predict with any confidence the shape of the future to be expected. 

In the present age it is almost as if the roles of actor and scene have 
been reversed: instead of the person acting out the phases of his life against 
a permanent scene, the scene constantly shifts while the bevdldered actor tries 
desperately to find some stable points of reference by which to orient himself. 
More than to man, the caree. now seems to belong to the world, and if anything 
is to endure, it seems that man must establish it. 

Under these conditions of world transiency, career education takes on 
new significance and generates new problems. The idea of a life pattern to be 
laid out in advance and of clearly defined abilities to be fostered in prepara- 
tion for living that life is no longer tenable. People rrust now be educated 
not only mainly for their ovm careers but for the effective management of life 
within the context of the world's vertiginous career. 

The situation of physical and cultural change is a matter of fact. The 
value issue concenxs what is to be done in the face of that fact. The choices 
made will depend on the relative values assigned to chanf;e ai^d to pemanence. 
on the one extreme, it is possible to accept the flux of things and ride along 
with it, not attempting to wrest any pemanence from the flm of time. With 
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that orientation, the idea of career education loses all force. Indeed, the 
notion of education as preparation for the future disappears and is replaced 
by the concept of education as a present-oriented mode of living. Given the 
uncertairdties of the morrow and the sensed irrelevance of the past, the cur- 
riculum tends to be a series of emerging episodes Rrovang out of the immedia- 
cies of present experience. It is typified in the c;,,en classroom where indiv- 
iduality and self -direction controlled by current personal interests become the 
basis for deciding what shall be learned. Such a curriculum m.akes a virtue of 
change and fosters a learning cliirate in which the values of discontinuity, 
surprise, and spontaneity are celebrated. It is defended on the ground that 
such educational experience best accords with the kind of unpredictable life 
that the rapidly shifting patterns of existence impose on the modern citizen. 
It is ^ficult to conceive how anything that can reasonably be called career 
education can be associated with this extreme position. 

On the othe- extreme are those who place a high value on pennanence, and 
for whom career education is conceived as a means of arresting the erosions 
caused by the pervasive transitoriness of the modem age. The effort of the 
advocates of this position is to identify elements of invariance within the 
flux of events and to build these into the curriculum. One example of how tMs 
identification m^y be accom.plished is afforded by those who recommond the use 
of the disciplines as the source of curriculum content. The disciplines, it 
is said by these proponents, represent relatively stable ways of organizing 
.^erience, using principles and concepts that change much more slowly than 
do the particular items of knowledge yielded by inquiry. For exam.ple, historic- 
al interpretations change m.uch more radically than the basic methods of histor- 
ical inquiry and the canons of historiographlc evidence. Similarly, the find- 
ings of scientists -eveal many new and hitherto unsuspected facts modifying 
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in to^rtant wsys the prevaUd.* .ie- c£ natural phen«ena, vhUa th. princi- 
ples or ^ientific inveeti^aUon have ro^ed ^batantially con^ant during 

this transformation of outlook. 

Prom such considerations as these st™ the peda^ogioal rec«.endatlons of 
those »ho advocate «phasis on the teaching of basic concepts and on the .eth- 
ods Of inc^ rather than on Infon^tion and on the taouledge outcomes of in- 

Students are taught to think the war historians or r.tho»aticians do 
rather than to learn what historians and ^.athenaticians have ascovered. The 
use of »hat is called the discovery «thod has this objective. On the same 
basis it is possible to uMerstand the shift away from the accu»lation of fact- 
ual <c-.owledge and techniques, in a study »ch as engineering, toward a theoret- 
ical orientation that enables the student to derive facts and technioues for 
new situations from the fundamental principles of science. 

B.„grar. of this Mnd are evidently oriented toward what is essentially 
. career outlook. Students are taught to think like persons who have dedicated 
their lives to the discipline of a particular calling. In so doing thoy ident- 
ify with the professionals who have gained the fundamcAal grasp that enables 
them to maintain a core of stability amid changes in particular circumstances 

and concrete instances. 

It is reasonable also to a:q>ect that the deeper u .derstandlng that the 
disciplined outlook affords should be particularly attractive and effective 

the case of the gifted and talented. It can, Indeed, be ar^ed that 
ability to coi^ehend the constancies that u»ierlie ^perficial differences 
is itself a mark of giftedness and ttot one way of identifying talent might 
be by assessing the responsiveness of persons to a basic methods and concepts 
eurriculum in place of tl,e accu-lation of inforr^t'on. A case can thus be 
„de for the special contribution of a aiscipline-oriented kind of education 
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as the basis of career preparation for the gifted and talented, assundng the 
value of principle-oriented competences that help to maintain continuities 
; amidst the uncertainties and transiences of contemporary civilization. 

' When intenr.ediate value positions are taken between the extremes of change 

J and permanence, a modified and flexible concept of career and of career educa- 

tion becomes possible. The values of pennanence may be maintained by affirm- 
* ing the principle of relatively long-teim work commitments m^g use of com- 

r petences developed through education. At the same '.ijne, the values of change 

may be acknowledged by recognizing the need for career changes to meet the needs 
f of nev> social, cultural, and personal circumstances. A person living in the 

rapidly changing modem world may find it necessary or desirable to have more 
than one career. The educational proisions reouired in that case are substan- 
i" tially different from those suitable for persons planniiig for a single career. 

The probability of multiple work commitments makes breadth of preparation par- 
ticularly important, in addition to using the methods and concepts of the dis- 
ciplines. This curricular breadth is not only desirable so that a wide range 
of initial career options may be made available, but so that the process of 
career choice may continue as a pemanent feature of the worker's life pattern 
as he m.oves successively from one activity to another in response to emerging 
cultural needs • 

It is reasonable to expect that the multiple career pattern will be unus- 
- ually pertinent to the gifted and talented. Many of the most able people can 

J do many things wellj their capacities may be employed to good effect in a var- 

l iety of different, lines of work. Special consideration nay be given to the 

I ways in which these persons can be helped to organize and distribute their abil- 

, ities within the context of changing conditions of life. Many people of excep- 

' tional powers work better with changing circum.stances providing successive new 
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challenges than they do in a more stable context. Obviously important for 
persons of multiple careers are provisions for eduu ration throughout life and 
not just in the years of youth. Such provisions are essential in the light 
of obsolescence, to update competences in any given career, but also to afford 
opportunities for those who are able to undertake new careers at any age, as 
new challenges are presented. 

6. Social Values; Generalist and foecialist 
One of the central value issues in all social policy concerns the way 
human differences are handled. Any society is a society by virtue of the 
fact that the psople who comprise it live according to some kind of order that 
sets the conditions for their effective co-existence. A collection of unrelated 
individuals does not constitute a society. The anarchist who denies any nornis 
governing social behavior denies the very being of a society. In this sense 
those who would push to the extre-ntsthe valv . of human differences- those who 
would make an absolute of plurality- negate the esse- ce of the social. The 
standardrthat define a social order are principles of unity. They are the 
commonalities that unite the plural elements of which the society is composed. 

There are two broad patterns in which a social order may be conceived. 
In one typo each person is expected to function in a whole range of activities 
that are substantially the same for everyone. The unity of the society con- 
sists in the concordance of the behaviors which the members exhibit. In the 
other type of pattern certain groups engage only in certain distinctive functions, 
which differ from those of other grcups, and the unity of the society consists 
in the organization of a system of mutually beneficial exclianges of services 
according to certain rules. In the first tJTe of society the mranbers are gon- 
eralistsj in the second type they are specialists. In the first type the amity 
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of the society is based on the relaUve homogeneity of conduct of the members; 
in the second type the unity is based on principles of reciprocal support for 
the common good. 

These two patterns are characteristic of sijnple and co:nplex societies, 
respectively. The more complex the society the more specialization of function 
is reauired and the greater the degree of coordination of specialists. The 
high levels of civilization characteristic of modern industrial societies would 
be impossible apart frr. the extensive development of specialized workers. 
On the other hand, extreme specialization tends to be self-defeating. Buck- 
minster Fuller has pointed out that in the evolution of species, specializa- 
tion, which at one «tag0 is necessary for efficient adaptation to a piven 
environment, eventually leads to extinction, because the species speciali::ed 
in one way does not have the ability to adapt to novel circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, Fuller argues, the clue to long-term adaptability are generalized powers 
that can be made serviceable in a variety of conditions. He adds that the su- 
preme example of suci. generalized powers is found in human reason, with its 
capacity for abstraction, imaginative construction, and concrete application 

to particular cases. 

Apart from these points in favor of generalized powers, it is evident that 
in a complex society, even though specialists are neccssaiy to produce the 
req>-.Lred range of goods and services for the benefit of all, the successful 
coordination of the many different specialties depends on some degree of under- 
standing by each specialist of the patterns of interrelationship that unify 
the separate elements of the society. Such understanding constitutes an im- 
portant kind of general knowledge that goes beyond the liMted understanding 
of the specialist. 
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The fore^oim considerations ^mest the natm-e of the value issue »et 
by the contract ol generalist and specialist. The values of generality are 
those Of ccprehensiveness of .rasp and of co„^nality a^n. the persons who 
l^abit the social order. The values of specially are those of depth and con- 
centration of powers, resulting in maxfarum functional efficiency. 

These issues have direct import for career education. Basically, the 
notion of career suKsests specialisation. A career is a pai- .cular path of 
Ufe marked out and dlstl^<tuished from other paths. Careers presuppose xhat 
„ay be called a horizontal stratification of soclety-a channeling of persons 
into more or less separate and distinct, though interrelated, life toes. 
Oorrespondlnsly, career education presupposes more or less separate and dis- 
tinct provisions for learning, each in accortance with the preparation needs 
Of the career to which it is directed. Career education, then, will nomaUy 
be conceived in te»s of specialised studies and of multiple curricaum con- 
centrations. 

On the other hand, the values of generaUty may find expression in various 
ways in career education. The extreme of generality, which would amount to 
national anarchy, evidently «uld not <palify in any recognizable concept 
of career education. But more moderate forms would be suitable. One type of 
provision is for Instruction in the world of diverse careers so as to enable 
each person in his chosen career to understand how his vorK relates to that 
Of persons in other callings and thereby to enable hl» to make his contribution 
with a sense of his place in the whole social scene. Another type is the ed- 
ucation of persons whose distictlvo calUn. is that of social coordination, 
such persons-serving as political officials, administrators of large organ- 
isations, social theorists, publicists, and the like-have careers that by 
their nature demand a large measure of generality. The existence of such lines 
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of work shows that career education is not necessarily specialized, or at least 
that there are those whose specialization as social integrators remiiros a 
great deal of general education to give them the comprehensive outlook their 
work reouires. Generality is also required in the preparation of those who 
will undertake more than one career, as discussed above in relation to the values 
of change and permanence. P^thermore, a narrowly specialised type of career 
education is more readily subject to obsolescence than is a more general one 
that makes provision for adaptive modifications and movement into new kinds 
of endeavor. 

The relative roles of general and special studies sketched in the fore- 
going may have particular features in the case of the gifted and talented. 
As suggested earlier, the distinction between gifted and talented is frequent- 
ly made in terras of generality and specialism: the gifted are sometimes con- 
ceived as those with high general intelUgence and the talented as those with 
unusual specialized abilities. It might then be argued that the career educa- 
tion of the gifted should emphasize general studies and that of the talented 
specialized studies for the cultivation of particular talents. On the other 
side, it can be urged that the fact that a person has high general ability 
does not imply that he should spread hiiaself over many pursuits rather than 
choosing one and concentrating on it. Nor is it necessarily the case that the 
person of one talent does not need to complement it by studies of broader Im- 
port than his area of special competence. 

Thus, the case of career education for the gifted and talented, while 
presenting distinctive features as compared with career education generally, 
still requires decision on the relative weight to be assigned to the general 
and the special, in the light of the prevailing social philosoplv/ among those 
by whom the decision is made. 
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7, Social Values! Hierarchy and Leveling 
The issue of generalist and specialist refers to vhat is in effect a hor- 
izontal stratification of society. Another issue in social philosophy concerns 
vertical stratification, in which the contrast of positions may be put in terns 
of the pair hierarchy and leveling. With respect to this issue it is the idea 
of education for the gifted and talented that comes to the fore, and not, as 
in the case of the horizontal stratification issue, the idea of career education. 

Those who affirm the value of hierarchy see any social system as requir- 
ing a dictinction between those vdio command and those who follow-between what 
Harold Lasswell calls elite and mass: the elite are those who have effective 
control of the goods that people desire, the mass are those whose share of the 
goods of life is determined for them by the elite. Hierarchy is not a matter 
of form of govemmentj it is consistent with democratic regimes as well as with 
oligarchies or aristocracies. It is simply a question of acknowledging the 
possession by certain persons of higher levels of authority than others. On 
the other hand, those who support the leveling principle affim the essential 
equality of persons and reject the assignment of persons to different levels of 
authority. 

The ^Ima facie case for hierarchy is that people do in fact differ great- 
ly from one another in natural endowments. It seems reasonable, then, that 
those differences should be reflected in the structure of social arrangements, 
so that each person occupies a position that corresponds with his nature and 
capacities. This was the basic principle of Plato's ideal commonwealth, in 
which each person was assigned the position within the body politic for which 
his abilities best qualified him. Justice in the state was then conceived as 
each person occupying his appropriate level in the hierax-chy of social positions. 
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with rational men ruling, courageous men keeping guard, and artisans supply- 
ing the needs of the community for ordinary goods and services* 

The prima facie case for leveling is the deeply felt conviction that in 
some sense all men are eoual, despite their apparent differences, and the mani- 
fest fact that hierarchical schemes, no matter how ideally conceived, have 
historically served as instruments of domination and unjust exploitation. Ac- 
cording to the levelers, the existence of natural differences is no justifica- 
tion for differences in levels of authority or privilege. On the contrary, 
it is said, social arrangements should be such as to minimize or nullifir the 
effect of such differences, in order better to realize the deeper equality of 
persons « 

Making special provisions in career education for the gifted and talented 
has natural affinity to the hierarchical outlook. When there are positions 
of coiranand to be filled, it is reasonable to fill them with the most capable 
per s.'* as, thus insuring maxteiint efficiency in social control. It is desirable 
to provide the requisite educational facilities to prepare those exceptional 
people to play their roles well. It is thus to be expected that career educa- 
tion for tha gifted and talented will tend to sustain the power st3nictu;*e of 
a hierarcliically organized society. 

On these grounds it is reasonable to suppose that persons with strong 
leveling convictions will tend to regard with disfavor career education for the 
gifted and the trlented. They may urge that the gifted and talented may be 
expected to do well enough with ordinary educational provisions and that if 
aiy special opportunities are to be planned they should consist of career educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged, in order that some measure of equalisation may be 
effected, and so that the existing hierarchies of power and pri'/ilege m^qr be 
flattened out instead of being accentuated. 
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Between the tvo poles of hierarchy and leveling it is possible to adopt 
mediating positions that take account of the values of both extremes, and to 
frame modified conceptions of career education that justify certain types of 
special provision for the fdfted and talented. Fundamentally, the problem is 
to frame a concept of social justice that makes allowance both for the differ- 
ences between persons and for the ideal of human eauality, and then to set 
up career education policies for the gifted and talented that accord with such 
a concept. 

An example of one such mediating concept of justice is that developed by 
the social philosopher John Rawls in his book, A Theory of Justice. Accord- 
ing to Rawls, justice is conceived as fairness, and may be defined by two fund- 
amental principles. The first is that every person is to have an eaual right 
to basic liberties such as the right to vote and to hold public office, freedom 
of speech and assembly, freedom of thought and conscience, the right to hold 
personal property, and freedom from arbitrary arrest. The second principle 
is that the distribution cf wealth and of power through the assignment of po- 
sitions of authority is to be such that differences in these benefits are to 
everyone's advantage. The first principle of equal liberty is prior to and 
take? precedence over the second. In this way the value of eauality is given 
the first place. However, this principle does not entail a total leveling of 
economic and poUtical claims, the equitable distribution of which is governed 
by the second principle. The essential idea of the latter is that justice is 
served by differences whenever giving' more Roods or greater authority to some 
persons will result in greater benefits to all persons in the society. Thus, 
for example, there is nothing unjust in giving a person extraordinaiy educational 
advantages if as a conseouence that person will be able to use his knowledge 
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and to the b«.em of ever^ne, as by inventing new productive 

processes, by writing exceUent books, by creating significant works of art, 
or by exercising unu^al Managerial capacities. Hierarchies of pov,er and 
privilege are >m3ust only when the advantage of those higher up is gained at 
the expense of those at lower levels. 

Principles sach as those of Hawls clearly have application to educaUonal 
poucy mking. AssuMng one seeks to frame educational policy in the light 
of the social value of Justice as fairness, he would recomMend, first and funda- 
mentally, educaUon for free and eoual citizenship, through Institutions that 
«,bodled in their total program, induing selection procedures, administrative 
processes, and teaching methods, the liberties that are the e<»al basic right 
Of an citizens. Within that fundamental context, he could then rec-.nd pro- 
grams Of career education designed to prepare citizens for ktads of work that 
could be expected to be to the advantage of all the people and that do not 
subserve the particular interests of private persons or special groups to the 
disadvantage of others. Finally, he could recommend special educaUonal pro- 
visions for the gifted and talented in ways and to the degree that such unus- 
ual opportunities could reasonably be expected to benefit everyone in the so- 
ciety. Through so« such intemediate policy the respective social values of 
both hierarchy and leveling may be as^d in the program of career e*xcaUon 
for the gifted and talented. 

8. Social Value.-^: Person and Collective 
A final value issue concerns the relative weicht given to persons and to 
social institutions in the pro-^sions for education. On the one extreme is 
the position that since every human being is unique and since this uniqueness 
is the peculiar gloxy of the hu.^n e^ecies, the aim of education should be 
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the cultivation of each person's singxdar a^nd non-duplicatable nature. This 
view when pressed to its logical conclusion casts doubt on the desirabiUty 
of education itself, since it is hard to see how a teacher with such a view 
could presume to influence the development of any other person without violat- 
ins that other's unioueness. It is on these .rounds that Carl Rogers, exponent 
of non-directivity in human relations, prefers to set aside the idea of educa- 
tion as teaching in favor of the idea of learning. The role of the educator 
then is to aid the learner in the pursuit of his ovm singular developmental 
objectives. 

on the other extrene is the position that edx -ation should be concerned 
. , with influencing persons for the benefit of society. 'The collectivity and 

1 not the person is the bearer of value. Persons are through and through social, 

J and can reach fulfilOinent only through identification with the collective life. 

On this view, education is a process of socialization. The d^.ature young need 
I to be enculturated so as to be able to realize their destinies within the so- 

^ ciety to which they belong. 

* On the whole, organized education is biassed in favor of the collective 

r values. AS itself one of the deliberate agencies of society, the institution 

of education tends to respond to collective needs. Schools are in the main 
I reflectors of the larger social scene. Furthermore, economic considerations 

^ dictate a collective orientation, since a purely personalist pedagogy would 

- ideally reauire a prohibitively costly one-to-one ratio of teachers to students, 

r Career educatior also tends to have a collectivist bias, since its aiius 

are defined in terns of the students' potential contrr.butions to the satisfac- 
tion of social needs through useful work. A similar presupposition hold, for 
career education of the nifted and talented whenever such persons are marked 
for special consideration in order to capitalize on their exceptional aflities 
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for the sake of the ccnimcn good. The concepts of .if ted and talented are gen- 
erally treated as class concepts, and the persons so designated ai-e usually 
regarded as constituting certain special .roups whose collective characterise 
tics make it desirable to provide career education opportunities different from 
those provided for other classes of persons. 

As in the other value issues, the policy maker may seek an intermediate 
position that does maximum justice to both the personal snd the collective 
elements in education. One obvious solution is to recognize that career educa- 
tion is not the whole of education and to provide a reasonable balance between 
humanistic general education designed for the grov^th of persons in their unique- 
ness and career education aimed at serving collective needs. 

A second way of r.ccomir.odating both values within career education it. alf 
is to insure maxi^ freedom of choice in the election of the course of study 
and maximum, variety of options in order that the choice m.ay be effective and 
not merely nominal. When a person chooses a career freely from a broad range 
of possibilities and with adeouate knowledge of these, and when he undertakes 
his educational preparations in consequence of such a choice, he in effect per- 
sonalizes his education. Such action contrasts with the case of those within 
an effectively collectivist context whose career and educational assignments 
are detennined by force of economac or social circumstance or by bureaucratic 
fiat v-ithin a highly controlle<i social systm. From these considerations it is 
evident that the maintenance of personal values in career education is largely 
dependent -as are most policy matters in education-on the value system and the 
associated institutions prevaiUng i:a the society as a whole. A highly collec- 
tivized^cial order tends to press into service collectivized forms of career 
education affording little choice to -individual students, while an open and 
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liberal .oclal .-.te» en,phasUes the perso,^ element in career selection 
and preparation* 

PJ^ally. career edacatlon, partlcxaarl. for the glf . -l aM talented, can 
be saved fro. impersonal collectivisation hy .^n. a clear distinction between 
f,^ctlonal differentlaUon and class stratification (whether conceived hori- 
zontally as speclauzatlons or vertically as presti.e levels). Class straUfica 
tlon is ^personal in that individuals are regarded in toto as belonging to a 
certain group, and their behavior expectations are stereotypic. Doctors char- 
acterlstlcaUy are ..ch and »ch aM do so and so, while plu^ers have a dif- 
ferent set Of traits and patterns of coi^uct. Likewise, the .ifted and talent- 
ed, stereot-.^ically considered, manifest certain characterlsUcs that ordinary 
people do not. By contrast, the personal oUtlcOc. entphasizin. the unioueness 
Of each human being, presupposes that any person can be classed with certain 
other persons for certain limited purposes of functional identification, but 
that each person in his own being is a singular combination of functional cap- 
acities. Each person plays roles, and his unioueneos forbids the pre^- 
tion that these roles have a^ fl^ed correlation that Justifies stereotyping. 
A doctor functions in accordance with certain class norms t..t oualify MM for 
medical practice. Bat fe also Actions in other ways, as an artist, as a par- 
ent, or as a citizen, that are independent of his doctoring activity. SiM- 
larly for any other career specialty or for any desi^ation of gifts or talent 
that may be assigned for certain llMted educational purposes. 

TO combine fairly the values of the person and of the coUectlve, the 
program of career education for the gifted and the talented may be organised 
so as to avoid closed tracking channels th.t serve to confirm stereotypic 
Classifications. Ample provision can be made for flexible assignment and for 
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achieving the widest possible ran.e of comljinations of specialized pm-saits 
so as to realise the ideal of personal uniqueness as singular articulation of 
railtiple functional capacities • 

Conclusion 

The foregoing paragraphs have identified some basic value issues that are 
pertinent to the formation of policy for career education for the gifted and 
talented. In one form or another each of these issues is operative in any 
decision on educational programs; some position on each is presuppoced in what- 
ever policy is adopted. It is reasonable to suppose that the decisions made 
vill be more rational and better justified if the values they embody are con- 
sciously recognized and if these values are themselves subject to initial scru- 
tiny rather than being unconscious and unexamined. Proponents of educational 
..retrains and policies are likely to be able to give convincing reasons to those 
they wish to influence if they state the larger value comrrdtments wMch they 
intend to serve by such programs and policies. 

The purpose of this preliminary sfc-.-^ement, then, is not to engage in 
theoretical di lectics for their ovn sake, but to suggest some of the di:r.en- 
si.ons of semantic, ethical, an.d social analysis that will move the questions 
of career education for the gifted and talented from the level of short-tem 
e^ediency and pedagogical f ashio- o that of soundly based and critically ex- 
aminod policy consonant vatii basic civilized values. 



Supplemental Value Considerations in Career Education 
for Gifted and Talented Persons 

Introduction 

The preceding chapter (Chapter VI) represents, in its totality, the contribu- 
tions that Dr. Philip Phenix, Teachers College, Columbia University, as a seaiinar 
member, made to the issue c£ value considerations in career education for the gifted 
and talented. We consider his contribution to be of sufficient importance and value 
80 as to deserve a separate chapter of this book. , 

At the same time, the issue of values in career education for the gifted and 
talented was of interest and concern to other members of the seminar as well. Two 
seminar members summarized their thoughts in writing while others, because they were 
making other written contributions to the topic, limited themselves to oral expres:^- 
ions during the six days in which the seminar met. These contributions, like those 
from Professor Phenix, seemed to us too important to ignore. Therefore, they are 
Included in this chapter. 

The chapter is divided in three parts. The first represents a narrative presen- 
tation of certain value issues written by Dr. Jack Willers, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. The second represents an outline of certain basic value issues con- 
structed by Dr. Edwin Herr, Pennsylvania State Unl-versity. The final portion of the 
chapter is devoted to an attempt to summarize additional comments of seminar members 
made during the course of the seminar itself. 
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Career Education — for the Gifted and Talented ? 

"Career education for the gifted and talented" the very phrase itself — 
whatever the range of its conceptual connotations — produces a cultural 
discord in our emotive hearing. Career education is itself a relatively 
new and unfamiliar sound. As such, conjoined with even well-known 
and hlcfhly valued educational pursuits, career education might strike 
chords of threat and caution and uneasiness. 

Is it novelty cr unfamiliarity of career educatic l alone — even the uneasiness 
due to the incomplete conceptualization of career education — that makes the 
conjunocion of education of the giftpd and talented with career education 
unpal table, incongruous, disharmonious? Perhaps so, for education is a 
cautious and conservative profession. historically , and contemporary educa- 
tors are not praised for their courage, faced with the need to innovate and 
reconstruct. But, then, the dangers are large and the risks high—these are 
sensitive and malleable minds we educate, and professional errors of judge- 
ment are diffused throughout the culture, and are a long time emerging. 
Still, career education for the gifted and talented? Better for the handicapped. 
Or for the poor and disadvantaged. Surely for the minorities--they deserve 
the compensation, the break, the favor. But career education for the gifted 
and talented sounds more like refrigerators for Eskimos, air planes for eagles 
or swim suits for fish. 
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The whole idea on the surface sounds something like an Invitation to play 
the old confidence games: Get rich quick; let me do you a favor; I've got 
something for nobody but you; this is just the thing for you; only you deserve 
this break. 

SO; is it career education for the gifted and talented, or the gifted and 
talented for career education? And if the latter, is it another case of the 
best learning for those learners who need it least, or the best learners 
for the learning which needs them the most? Admittedly, these questions 
put our suspicions in their crudest form, but at the same time, they open 
doors for cfltical inquiry and the evaluation of interests and motives. 
But first, the questions themselves. Like al? inquiries, these too harbor 
value judgments, assumptions, and hidden conclusions that require ques- 
tioning themselves. 

For example. If career education is such a boon, why not direct it primarily 
to those who need it more than the gifted and talented, such as the disad- 
vantaged or the handicapped? 



This would be a good question if the disadvantaged or the handicapped comprised 
a class totally exclusive of gifted and talented learners- But such is not the case, 
for however the gifted and talented may be defined—whether in terms of natural 
capacities or nurtured skills, or as intellectually superior or artistically sensi- 
tive—they can be identified in all other human categcries--in all minorities, 
all economic classes, all social conditions, and in all cultures. Gifted and 
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r.:.lented people are everywhere, no matter how human beings are categorized; 
and whatever career means or may com4 to mean, if it is not universal in 
the sense of the totality of education, it is in the sense of being a kind 

[ of education for everyone. 

Thus , the challenge persists to fathom the peculiar requirements of career 
education for the gifted and talented, no matter what other human classifi- 
catic.is they may fit or fall into. One of those requirements of career educa- 
tion, then, pointed up by our questioning, is to identify the gifted and 
talented in various pigeon holes where even well-meaning psychologists, 
sociologists, educators and bureaucrats tend to lose people-amid the 

i minorities, the handicapped, the disadvantaged, the poverty stricken, 

i 

\ the alienated, the drop outs, and those called "misfits" because schools 

i and society have yet to create broad and flexible roles into which they 

may choose to fit and find themselves. 

Man must and will abstract and analyze-even himself and his own kind. 
Categories of humanity are inevitable if we are to cope with the complex 
ties of human experience and solve, gradually and piecemeal,some of our 
meanest social and educational problems . Given the practicality and 
- necessity of classification, a second requirement of career education 

1 for the gifted a nd talented is that it teaches the specialized functions 

I and limitations of labeling human beings , their activities and their careers . 

! 
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One career does not exclude another. Indeed, one of the basic purposes of 
career education is to provide for serial careers, one career leading to still 
others, and indeed simultaneous careers that complement rather than con- 
flict with one another. 

Furthermore, to be gifted or talented is not to be gifted or talented in all 
affairs. The gifted and talented, then, may need career education at its 
best, the most for the very reason that their gifts or talents are so highly 
specialized that they require the best guidance and preparation to partici- 
pate adequately in the more general or common human affairs and social 
activities. From this perspective, career education fo. ,he gifted and 
talented, instead of appearing to be an elitist education for meritocracy, 
becomes an egalitarian pursuit, yet void of the threat of mediocritizing 
excellence. 

This egalitarian direction may be pursued further with the perspective 
that the gifted and talented are not an identifiable class, but rather 
all have some particular gift or some special talent that deserves educating 
in the sense of career—socially rewarding and personal' y satisfying. From 
this point of view, our problem would be the career development of gifts 
and talents—of skills, potentialities, interests, abilities, and functions 
rather than people. Paradoxically, as usual on the human scene, when a little 
is gained here, a little is lost there. 
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When the gifted and talented are identified as a specific, if not separate group, 
there are the risks of specialization, clas'sification , and elitism. But when 
education aims at the development of roles or functions or skills, there are 
dangers of reducing the whole being to uncoordinated and unrelated parts. 
As always, the educator's problem is not one of either-or, but of constantly 
rebalancing emphases. 

Certainly, the gifted and talented are exceptional at some identifiable 
human effort or socially useful activity. An academic definition of "gifted 
and talented" which ignores these factors would make career education 
for the gifted and talented utterly meaningless. For instance, a definition 
of "gifted and talented" by IQ score alone, which does not identify the 
social usefulness or human satisfaction of Intelligence, would be totally 
inadequate as a basis for the career education of the gifted and talented. 
Thus, a further requirement and possible contribution of career education 
of the gifted and talented may very well be the definition of that group In 
career terms of Its social contribution, productivity a nd usefulness, and 
personal development, satisfaction, and self-identity. 
So far it seems fair to suggest that career education for theglfted and 
talented Is not a confidence game rigged In favor of career education. If 
career education can meet these requlremerits , It has as much to offer the 
gifted and talented as IL may hope to gain. 
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No matter how well career education responds to the challenges of educating 
the gifted and talented, the suspicion may still remain that career education 
needs the respectability of the gifted and talented by virtue of their tradi- 
tional affiliation with the professions, the sciences and the arts. Of course, 
it should be noted immediately that not all gifted and talented have been or 
are professionals, academicians, or scholars in the liberal arts tradition. 
Of graver concern, however, is the validity, prestige, and legitimacy our 
society continues to bestow, without question, on the traditional curriculum 
and the uncritical transmission of our cultural heritage. This is not to 
disclaim the value of understanding our cultural heritage. On the contrary, 
as oui iociety continues to struggle with the crises of conflicting aims, weak- 
ened traditional authorities, and falling intellectual and moral postulates, 
knowledge of the cultural heritage is far more important for Its reconstruction 
and redirection than in the less vibrant, more stable past. 
But given the more transcient and mobile society of today, education of any 
kind with any purpose directed toward whatever group will fail as long as it 
alms solely, or even mainly, at depositing the values and knowledge of the 
past in passive. Inert minds. This vital point has been reiterated and re- 
emphasized too many times for career education to miss its challenge of 
reform— to fail to turn the curric ilum fiom the past to the future, and learning 
from the mere acquisition of knowledge to the art of utilizing knowledge. 



From this perspective, then, the gifted and talented, insofar as their edu- 
cation has been identified with the traditionally valued accumulation ot 
skills and information only, are not a source of social prestige to career 
education, but, to that extent, rather a liability and certainly a danger. 

It must be admitted, however, that career education is failing in its 
formative stages to quiet the suspicions of at least three groups: the 
liberal arts educators, the vocational-technical educators, and the vast 
numbers of economically, if not culturally and politically, oppressed 
minorities in America who have been victimized by that great "equalizer of 
democracy" — education. Unless these three groups, to say nothing of teacher 
educators, can see, even contribute to, the emerging concepts and values 
of career education — not just for the gifted and talented, but for all — career 
education for any identifiable group will continue to face serious limitations. 

To complicate matters, one of these groups in general — the liberal arts 
ec'ucators (who have in the past monopolized the education of the gifted 
and talented as Identified traditionally) — fear the near opposite of what 
threatens another group — the vocational and technical educators. The 
•liberal" educators — so called originally because they provided "liberal 
education" to those already free from economic and political restrictions — 
are afraid that career education is merely a novel euphemism for vocational 
or job training. The vocational educators, on the other hand, fed in 
general some threat that career education will siphon off public support 
from their area of interest and contribution, m.air 'zing their vown social 
usefulness. 



Both factions, if that is what they are, deserve some criticism — the liberal 
educators for graduating and credentxaling socially useless bores, and 
the vocational educators for training people in narrow, obsolete skills 
that lock workers into dead-end "careers". 

To date there is some evidence that the liberal arts educators' suspicions 
are valid. While vocational and, * ■ professional training has from the 
very beginning been conceptualized as an essential aspect of career 
education, most definitions of career education in the new literature give work, 
jobs, and marketable skills pre-eminence, neglecting or even ignoring 
altogether education in inter-personcl relationships, problem-solving, 
imaginative conceptualization, cross-cultural communications — all of which 
are vital to the design of, preparation for and redirection of careers. 

One definition for instance, purported to have sprung from a highly 
influential source and now providing the fundamental operational concept 
for many career education programs, is that career education is education 
for economic independence. No one derogates economic independence, of 
course. But as a primary 3im of education, it ignores completely the emerg- 
ing non-materialistic, intor-personal values of what William Glasser has 
called "the identity society" — those primarily concerned with the reverifi-- 
cation of alternative human roles rather than the accumulation and consump- 
tion of material objects, juch a cross definition of career education also ne- 
glects obvious processes of cultural change involving a highly affluent and 
Interdependenw consuming capitalist society in v\hich many are economically 
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independent apart from both work and education (to say nothing of gifts onii 
talents). * 

Career education programs operating on the basis of this concept design 
their curricula to prepare for "gainful employment" and "vocational compe- 
tence." If this is the height and depth and bredth of career education, then 
the cynicism of liberal educators in the arts and sciences is well founded, 
for it is indeed nothing more than vocational-technical education, and not 
even tha: in its more imaginative, forward-looking forms. 
Furthermore, career education as such v^ould never attract those among 
the gifted and talented who knew they had been identified as such. 

Career education is not just knowing enough to get a job. It must Aso be 
knowing how to get out of a job — how to grow with a job, and how to grow 
from job to job, even career to career. Career educati on--especially for the 
gifted and the talented—must provide the insights necessary, not only for 
economic independence, but for cultural interdependence— tne ability to 
live a personally satisfying as well as socio uy useful life within a variety 
cf alternative life-styles. 

It is the narrow goal of economic independence that also makes career educa- 
tion suspicious to the "culturally deprived" minorities. As such, career 
education is a new name for shunting minority youths into tracked educational 
schemes that lead to obsolete, low-paying jobs. Career education becomes 
the new "liberated" way of keeping some people in the right places, giving 



thern just enough of the pie of affluence tc keep them fearful of losing 
economic headway. 

Sociologists have recently made us keenly aware of the fact that those who 
most fear change in the status quo are not those who have a great deal to 
lose, but rather those who have the least to lose. Also, political scien- 
tists have pointed out how cautious, measured changes in the status quo, 
controlled from the top down, actually contribute to the maintenance of 
unequal, unjust socioeconomic conditions which minimize the self-direction 
of individual life and livelihood. Career education to some, not without 
some justification, does show signs of becoming a form of this "progressive 
status quo-ism" in which apparent and verbal changes— from vocation to 
career— actually hinders reform and the improvement of life-chances. 

Depending on how career education responds to this danger, vocational 
educators have the least to lose or the most to gain. If career education 
does become no more than job training to limit the options of life-style 
and life-chances, vocational training along with career education will be 
rejected by masses of increasingly socially conscious and politically alert 
persons— especially the gifted and talented. On the other hand, if voca- 
tional job training succeeds in integrating wrth a kind of career education 
that places its highest values on increasing alternative pursuits--theoretical 
and practical, social and personal work-oriented and leisure-oriented, econo 
mic and cultural, cognitive and emotive— vocational educators as career 
educators will have their finest hour. And the liberal educators will be 
there too. 
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Practical Value Issuej in Career Education for Gifted and Talented Persons 

Gifted and talented students are not a homogenous group in terms of thei.r iutel- 

t 

lectual performances, their creativity, or their artistic and psychomotor skills. 
Indeed, most gifted and talented children may be multipotential in their capability 
to do a wide range of tasks in s superior fashion. Others may be highly talented 
in a fairly clearly defined and narrow range of activity. The result is that career 
education needs to respond to each of these conditions. In so doing, a number of 
very practical value issues must be addressed. 

Issue 1: Are there ideal careers for the gifted and the talented? Or is it 
more effective to recognize that the gifted and talented tend to create their own 
careers? Do they need help in considering such possibilities? At whrt educational 
point does one introduce such concepts and via what methods? 

Is8u»i 2; Can career education be kept from becom i ng another fo rm of pressure 
on the gifted and talented to fulfill societal voids rather than their owr. needs? 
For example, tne gifted or talented student is often exposed to a certain amount of 
pressure to specialize in specified areas: i.e., the math teachers feels the gifted 
student; should be a mathematician, the English teacher feels he should be a writer, 
the chemistry teacher feels he should be a chemist, etc. How can conditions be 
created so that others do not encoarag? him to be a vicarious channel for their needs 
rather than his? 

Issue 3; Since many of the gifted and talented c an enter and pro ceed success- 
fu lly in a large number of options, how can career educatrion avoi d underchallenging 
these students by unnecessarily narrowing their perspective on some careers to the 
exclusion of others? Vocational choice for the able youth is complicated by the many 
alternatives from wb ' e often must select without adequate information abo-it their 
characteristics as ^s by the fact that high ability youth may fael that, because 

others are making their occupational choices, he must make his too. 

In some inotances, these youth need reassurance that th^re is nothing tragic 
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about: not being able to make up one's mind at this tine. They also need to under- 
iA'Hxui Khac one learns more quickly what one does not want to, than what one does want 
to do (Gowan and Demos, 1964). 

Issue 4; How much of career education for the gifted and talented is parent 
education? How does career education include a provision for parents, particularly 
the poor and the disadvantaged, to consider the concept of career for their children? 
How can certain stereotypes about the gifted and talented be corrected: e.g., they 
are frail, bookish, non-athletic, etc.? 

It is reasonably clear, for example, that stereotyped role choices determined 
by gender hinder creative potential. Krippner and Blickenstoff have shown this to 
operate in comparing males and females against vocational interests categorized as 
scientific or artistic in which sex-typing clearly occurred (e.g., boys, scientific; 
j girlc, artistic). It was found that participation in a workshop designed to loosen 

conditional ways of perceiving the world by means of a multisensory experience and 
I introspection tasks did effect change in such stereot3rpes. 

j At another level, Torrance (1971) has raised the question, "Is bias against job 

changing bias against gif tedness?*' He contends that the results of his studies show 
that creative and gifted young people are discriminated against when they are denied 
employment and promotions on the basis of the fact that they have made frequent job 
changes during the early stages of their career. He maintains that gifted young 
people perhaps have a stronger need to make job changes in their search for identity 
than do their less gifted and cieutive counterparts. 

Issue 5: What are the manpower implications of releasing the potential of the 
gifted and talented? Will this result in moving the nation closer to a meritocracy? 
How can such political possibilities be accommodated? 

Issue 6: How can education for careers take account of plurality and unity, 
equality and differeace, similarities and differences in ways responsive t o the lead' 
ership potentiality which resides in the gifted and talented? For example, it is 
O . likely that the student with ability and a wide interest pattern may find it diffi- 
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cult to remain interested in only one field of study. In terms of educational or 

i 

' vocational development the gifted may be somewhat fickle. 

I Issue 7; Can education adopt the diverse modes r equired to respond to the needs 

of the gifted aad talented to be identified, assi s ted to develop and evaluate prefer- 
I" ences. and act upon the preparation patt erns by which preferences can be converted 

into reality? In particular, the guidance of those who show high interest or talent 
in art and music is a difficult one in our society. The problem is not so much one 



I 



I* of education as it is of a culture which does not offer enough outlets for these 

« 

interests. 

i Career education responses to the gifted and talented must inc e both devel- 

opmental and reinforcement emphases. In other words, it is not sufficient to simply 
applaud those whose gifts or talents are obvious or already highly developed. It is 
) also necessary to arrange the conditions by which the gifted and talented can be 

found or by which gifts and talents can be provided the stimulus to emerge. We are 
talking here, on the one hand; of a "minirig" operation designed to identify those 
whose rare qualities are apparent given the capability of various assessment proce- 
dures and, on the other, a "farming" operation designed to nurture and develop tl.ose 
I' with potentialities for gifted or talented performance. Since the capabilities of 

' schools differ with respect to responding in these ways, it is necessary to consider 

L the types of alternatives which exist. These misht include programs centered in the 

; r schbol as well as those centered in the community or programs which bridge both; pro- 

" *- grams dealing with special talent - music, art, drama, etc.; programs concerned with 

' }" providing wide varieties of exploratory experience; and special guidance programs. 

What is required, in essence, is a taxonomy of possible career education responses 
[ to the gifted and talented to which program planners can relate their local character- 

y istics and from which they can extract possible options. The major dinensions appro- 

priate to classifying them needs some attention. The following represent a suggested 
set of questions which could serve such classification purposes. They include: 

O 1. By whom initiated (e.g., special interest group, curriculum director, coun- 

ERJC . selor, etc.)? 
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2. Is the program part of the educational offering of the school system or is 
I it conmunity-based? 

3. What are its funding sources (e.g., taxes, foundations, donations)? 
I 4, What are the assumptions underlying the program? 

. S. Are objectives for students identified? What are they? 

I 

6. What is the proportion of the student population included? 
i 7o Are students recruited or are they volunteers? 

8. What instruments or techniques are used to identify appropriate students? 

9. What is the content of the program (e.g., music, art, career development)? 

10. What evaluative information is available? 

It can be readily seen that, at an operational level, answers to each of the ten 
questions formulated above would provide a basis for viewing the value systems of the 
program's organizers as well as a description of the program itself. The role of 
I. values in the operation of career education programs for the gifted and talented is 

-j" both obvious and crucial. 

i 

Additional Comments of Seminar Members 

Preceding portions of this chapter have clearly illustrated the fact that a vari- 
ety of ways exist for considering value questions concerning career education for 
gifted and talented persons. As a final portion of this chapter, an attempt will be 
made to capture some of the additional ways in which questions of values were con- 
sidered by seminar members. While these questions came from a number of seminar mem- 
' bers, special note should be made of the contributions of Dr. David C. MacMichael, 
\ Stanford Research Institute. 

Ques tion 1; What should be the relative importance of career education amon^ 
j the objectives of education for the sifted and talented? Where does "education as 

I- preparation for work" rank among the objectives of education for gifted and talented 

^- persons? This obviously relates to the broader questions of whether or not objectives 

j . of education for gifted and talented persons differ in nature, and in their relative 

O rankings of importance, from objectives of education for remaining portions of the 
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population. This obviously relates to the "work vs. play" issue raised in Chapter 
VI. It also relates to questions such as: a) What is the meaning of "work" for the 
gifted and talented? b) Why does society concern itself with making any special pro- 
visions for the gifted and talented? and c) What is the relationship of career edu- 
cation for the gifted and talented to their total educational program? 

Consensus, in the form of a clear-cut majority opinion among seminar members, 
was not present in terms of a single answer to this or to any other value question 
raised during the seminar. Opinions of seminar members ranged all the way from those 
who would assign "career education" a very low priority to those who thought it de- 
served top priority among objectives of education for gifted and talented persons. 
If anything approaching "consensus" was reached, it appeared to j>e iii the form of 
recongizing that educational objectives for gifted and talented persons are, and 
should, be determined, to a significant degree, by the person himself. That is, 
educational objectives should not be imposed, as a single set, by the educational 
establishment on the gifted and talented as a "class" of persons. If one talented 
person chooses to use her talents in the work that she does and a second person 
chooses to use his talents in play, the first person cannot automatically be said to 
have "better" education objectives than the second. 

Question 2; On what basis do we consider the allocation of resources for career 
education of the gifted and talented? Should a special portion of the career educa- 
tion budget (if one exists) be set aside for use with the gifted and talented? Of 
those to be served by career education, are the gifted and talented of such special 
importance that they deserve a relatively greater portion of career education funds 
than is allocated for use with other persons? 

It was observed that, when, in December, 1972, directors of Part D exemplary 
career education programs were asked, during a national conference, for reports of 
ways in which they were making special provision for gifted and talented students, 
no specific reports of any special activities were received. It is obvious that, in 
the case of the gifted and talented, if we were to follow through with seminar recom- 
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mendations such as assuring them contact, on a one-to-one basis, with gifted or 
r.alented adults employed in their tentative areas of occupational choice, special, 
and in some cases very expensive, provisions would have to be made. One seminar mem- 
ber reported a special project under which 40 gifted youth were provided an oppor- 
tunity to work with a group of archeologists during the summer in exploring the 
underwater remains of Sparta. This is but one example of spec: ^1 provisions in 
career education for such persois. Is it realistic to expect that such special pro- 
visions will become common? If so, who should pay for it? 

It was the feeling of some seminar members that, realistically, programs both 
for the gifted and programs for career education can be expected to "fly" only if they 
can be organized so as to employ tax levies. Others pointed to the possibility that 
we may be speaking primarily only of a re-ordering of educational priorities e.g., 
many school systems now spend more providing football shoes for students than they do 
on their entire prograjn for gifted and talented studentsi Other pointed out that, so 
long as no new personnel or physical facilities are required, career education programs 
and programs for the gifted and talented will not, in fact, cost much money. This was 
countered by another seminar member who observed that programs for the gifted and 
talented are currently effective in the ten states who now employ a specialist in 
education of the gifted and talented in their state department of education. 

Still others observed that, to date, the major financial burdens of the career 
education movement have been borne by vocational education funds. They argued that, 
unless there was some way to assure that some gifted and talented persons are likely 
to enroll in vocational education programs, it would be difficult to justify using 
vocational education funds to support special career education programs for gifted 
and talented students. 

Question 3; Who should work with gifted and talented students in career educa- 
tion? This question was raised primarily with respect to the topic of the "talented" 
as opposed to the "gifted". Those seminar members possessing the greatest amount of 
experience in working with gifted and talented persons in c&veer development and 
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career decision-making seemed to be in agreement that gifted and talented adults in 
specific occupational specialties are essential factors i.n career education programs 
i for gifted and talented students. Others seemed to feel that the gifted and talented 

are capable of learning what they have to know whether or not they are put in contact 

\ with such persons. 

Question 4: Might we not be in the process of under challenging very bright and 
able minds by not encouraging them to enter areas where the g reatest intellectual 
..hallenges lie? This, of course, relates to value questions regarding the degree of 
freedom to make career decisions that society wants to allocate to its roost gifted 

j and talented members. It also relates, particularly in the case of the disadvantaged 

gifted person, to value questions related to societal responsibilities for allowing 

f 

^ such persons to become aware of and take advantage of the fullest possible range of 

^ opportunities the total society has to offer. 

Question 5: How threatening would it be to the current power structure to iden- 
tify and develop the nonconforming gifted student who m ight, if allowco to fully 
develop, take over the power structure and change it t o his liking? It was pointed 
out, by some seminar members, that, in a sense, it represents no societal threat to 
identify and develop a talented person (e.g., a Joe Namath) because he is not likely 
to use his talent in an attempt to change the total society, but that it could be 
! quite a different matter in the case of the nonconforming, truly gifted person. Other 

seminar members reacted by pointing out that full development of an intellectually 
gifted individual requires many years of what can only be regarded as very conforming 
■j behavior in the classroom through the public schools, the undersraduate years, and on 

through advanced graduate study. It was also pointed out that, in the case of such 
1 conforming gifted persons, they are likely to do a very great deal later in life to 

control the destinies of other persons — including those nonconforming gifted persons 
who were unwilling to play the "academic game". 

Question 6: Who is to judge the conditions under wh ich a gifted or talented 
person can derive satisfaction from his work? One seminar member, in commenting on 
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value implications of this question, observed that it is entirely possible to con- 
ceive of a gifted person working on an assembly line who might, in terms of his per- 
sonal value system, derive great personal satisfaction from his work. Others, while 
unwilling to concede that specific possibility, were quick to point out that the 
economic rewards of work may very well be a very small part of the importance of 
career education to the gifted or talented person. 

Question 7: Why talk about a career education objective as one concerned with 
"bringing personal happiness and meaning to individual lives"? This question was 
accompanied by a comment that life is pretty much a "vale of tears" for roost persons; 
that only occasionally can they stop to "wring out their socks;" but most of the time 
they are just "sloshing along". Others pointed out that, if we refused to talk about 
the "personal happiness and meaning" phase of career education, we would be reduced 
to conceptualizing it primarily on the basis of societal, rather than individual, need. 

Question 8; Is career education especially needed for the gifted and talented 
because, after finding self-fulfillment through higher ed ucation, so many cannot seetc 
to find socioeconomic success? The current presence of highly gifted persons, from 
upper middle class backgrounds, who are now residing in communal settings in rural 
West Virginia was cited as one example of the kind of problem that prompted this ques- 
tion. Others pointed to difficulties gifted persons encounter when competing with 
others in settings where their giftedness does not automatically place them in a 
favored position. If a "consensus" could be said to be present among seminar members 
with respect to this question, it appears to be in the form of a "No" response to the 
question as stated. Most seminar members seemed very convinced that the gifted and 
talented, by and large, have amply demonstrated their ability to attain a degree of 
socioeconomic success consistent with their personal value systems and that to attempt 
to justify a career education effort on the assumption that they have not would be 
fallacious. 



Concluding Statement 

This chapter, in addition to serving a supplemental purpose to the discussion o 
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basic values contained in Chapter VI, has attempted to illustrate the wide range of 
value issues with respect to career education for the gifted and talented that arose 
during the course of our seminars. They are presented here as Illustrations of the 
kinds of value questions that those concerned with this topic must face as they plan 
and implement career education programs for gifted and talented persons. 

We have made no attempt here to come to a firm or final resolution to any of 
these value questions. We do not consider it either possible or appropriate that we 
attempt to do so. The expression of personal biases is evident in other chapters of 
this book. It has no place when values themselves are the topic of discussion. 
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Chapter VIII 

EXEI-lPLARy PROGKAMS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
FOR THE GIFTED AND TALFWTED 

Efforts to locate Career Education Program for the Gifted and 
Talented have for the most part been unrewarding. Tlie United States 
Office of Education, leading experts in the fields of both career ed- 
ucation and the gifted, bibliographic references, state and local ed- 
ucation authorities, and individual educators have all been consulted 
with frustrating results. 

A careful examination of the literature collected and the infor- 
mation gathered reveals a wide diversity of types of programs within 
the broad category of vocational programs, career programs, or work- 
experience programs but few of these are concerned especially with the 
superior student. In addition, difficulties exist with the varying de- 
finitions of career education, talented, and gifted. 

The evident paucity of functioning programs underscores the need 
that exists for coordinated and intelligent effort in this field. The 
fragmentation of past efforts and the number of instances of "one-time" 
programs which seemingly produce no lasting results alarm the researchers 
and the local curriculum developers as well. Even well constructed, thought- 
ful, and carefully evaluated programs funded by the United States Office 
of Education end with little having been accomplished for continuing cur- 
ricular implementation. 

The programs which are described herein are exemplary in the fact 
that they are samples of what is or has existed. The models they offer 
are valuable for revealing difficulties as well as advantages. The ten- 
dency for local school education authorities to fill in a survey merely 
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checking that they provide programs through regular channels because 
teachers are now "taking care of individual differences'' does occur 
and often distorts attempts to ascertain the existence of programs. 

Assessment of the apparent motivation for the development of 
a program indicates that efforts have been expended by specialists in 
both career education and gifted education separately, but few ex- 
amples could be located with both areas combined. More examples were 
discerned within the broad spectrum of guidance activities related to 
career education for the gifted. However, the majority of these op- 
erated mainly within the framework of college choices. Talent as re- 
lated to the field of fine arts has been more regularly developed by 
special programs which were concerned with career education , but by 
their very nature, these narrowef"" the scope of choice to within the 
particular field of arts. 

The wide diversity of existing programs reveal little similarity 
in objectives, assumptions, or populations. However, generally speak- 
ing, more programs exist for the high school gifted student than any 
other age. Equally notable is the fact that the majority of programs, 
particularly in the arts and sciences, have been oriented in the uni- 
versity atmosphere. Younger populations have more often been identi- 
fied in nusic. Fundiuf^ is diverse as the programs and often the 
controlling factor in the continuation of the programs. 

Evidently, very little h^s a/^t'^ally been acco.p.plinhed which cnnld 
be described as a permeating career education focus for the gifted 
and talented whi^h would accompany general education K-12. 

The programs selec^'ed to be described include an example of an 
early effort of a traditional vocational unit r'^Hirerted to meet the 



needs of the gifted, prop.rans in arts and sciences for talented students, 
programs related nonGwhat to giftcdness and career education but not iden- 
tified as such by their developers, and programs identified by their devel- 
opers as career education for the gifted. 

Wherever possible the following format was used: the development of 
the program; a description of the population, content, and special features 
the hypotheses and objectives of the program; assessment procedures: pre- 
sent status: and future plans. 

A JUIIIOR HICH VOCATIOI^AL raiT 
[Changing Career Aspirations of Intellectually Superior Students] 

one program which should be considered a pioneer in career educa- 
tion for the gifted is the one developed by Dr. Elizabeth Drews at Michi- 
gan State University during the early sixties. It was a traditional uinth 
grade vocational unit in social studies developed for a selected population 
in the public school of Lansing, Michigan. 

*The impetus for the study came from the concern of counselors 
and teachers who soup,ht to help students discover themselves, become 
cognizant of the multiple possibilities in the world, and develop 
bases for making decisions as they continue in school and as they 
plan for the future. Drews had conducted an earlier study of gifted 
adolescents, their guidance and grouping. She said, "From our survey, 
we concluded that educational programs are not generally designed to 
help students think logically or to make them maximally responsive to 
the world and its possibilities."^ The -arlier study had indicated 
that able students wanted more intellectual stimulation, more oppor- 
tunity for selfdirection, and more occasions when they might have 
philosophical discussions. In comparing these gifted adolescents with 
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creative adults, she found a S'Tprisi'ig congruence in attitudes, values, 
and interests. Therefore, the aim of Changing Career Aspirations of 
Intellectually Superior Students was to create an environment which 
vouid fo^t"- predispositions to creative, intellectual, and moral 
development . 

The project was developed by collaboration between the director, 
a school-based committee, and the students involved. Developers of 
the curriculum at the university level not only helped design the train- 
ing program but contin«ied to meet with the teachers on matters of in- 
struction and content revision. Funding came from the U. S. Office 
of Education for the development of materials and the leadership, but 
the teacher's salaries were paid by the local school district. 

The subjects in the study were 240 ninth gradsrs who were ran- 
domly assigned to four junior high school teachers each in a differ- 
ent school. The average IQ of both groun« '-as between 120 and 125. 
Each teacher taught four experimental and four control groups an 
eight week vocational unit. 

The curriculum for the experimental training program did not 
entirely discard the traditional program on careers , but it moved 
away from the typical career emphasis toward the introduction of in- 
tellectual disciplines and creative styles of thought and living. 

The curricular design group hypothesized that a ninth grade 
career-social studies course utilizing special materials and special 
teaching methods would increase the students' self awareness and an 
openness to the outside world and its multiple possibilities. They 
posed these additional questions : Will there be an increased aware- 
ness and acceptance of the diver!»ity of occupational and life style 
and a recognition of the importance of the formulated philosophy - 



particularly as they apply in creative intellectual areas? Will there 
be an increase in the desire to take snc1?l responsibility and to deal 
with moral and ethical problems? 

The aim of the eight-week course was for each student to meet 
great ideas and outstanding people through various avenues and media. 
Principal objectives of the project were to develop films of creative 
adults and an accompanying text to study clas- of these mater- 

ials, and to assess student change. 

A special feature of the program waJ the Being and Becoming 
Film Series developed by Dr. Drews and her coworkers. The films were 
thirty minutes in length and each pictured a contemporary man or woman 
who was creative, scholarly, and had deep social concern. "The theme 
of an individual shaping a meaningful existence in a complex world 
was recurrent and was translated for' a young audience as meaning that 
each individual must work out a unity between his personal develop- 
ment and the human milieu or heritage."^ Subjects included a histor- 
ian and museum director, an artist, a physician, a singer, a philoso- 
pher and anthropologist, a woman social scientist, an educator and 
philosopher interested in world peace, human welfare and the arts. 

Another vehicle of ideas was the Four Worlds Textbook which 
presented ancient and current quotations in looseleaf format organized 
to help students see that certain basic unities were compatible with 
the diversity of ideas they were encoiiaLering. The four worlds were: 
the natural, the aesthetic, the technological, and the human. The 
format allowed space for students to make their own additions as "mar- 
ginalia''. 

The propositions which \mderlie the program are: 



(a) Each student must develop an identity (discover a place 
for himself in the world) • He must see this program of "becoming" 
as a central purpose of education. 

(b) Each student must take responsibility for his own educa- 
r* a, his own acts, and his own statements. 

(c) Each student should come to view education as a continual 
and integral part of living. 

(d) Each student must see education, knowledge and himself 
as "open systems"."' 

Several tests concerned with attitudes, interests and values 
were administered to the experimental and control groups in the pre 
and post-test forms. Instruments showed a definite ard measurable 
change of attitudes. At the post-test level distinct sex differences 
in reaction to the program were noted. So differences were noted 
for boys on the Omnibus Personality Inventory, but the girls of the 
experimental group improved considerably in areas of aestheticism, 
theoretical orientation, and thinking introversion. On the Alport- 
Vemon-Lindzey Scale of Values the boys showed a significant increase 
in the theoretical dimension while the girls showed a significant 
increase in the area of aesthetic development. Both boys and girls 
made a significant gain on the Critical Thinking Test. None of 
these changes V7as registered in the control group. 

Follow-up assessment a year later revealed that not only did 
the gains noted above remain with some increase, but there was a mark 
ed change in the attitudes tested for the control group due to the 
free exchange of deas betvjeca experimental and control students who 
were now scheduled into the same classes. 



For two years following the completion of these studies an effort 
was made to work out a plan so that the films and materials could con- 
tinue to be used. Unfortunately, these efforts were not successful and 
thus the curricular development and the program ended with the United 
States Office of Education project in 1964. 

PROGRAIK IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Generally speaking, programs in arts and sciences, particularly 
the arts, have attempted to recognize talented students at the secondary 
level. New York City first established Stuyvesant High as a spec- 
ialized high school in the 1930's, followed by the High School of Itisic 
and Art, the High School of Performing Arts, and the Bronx High School 
of Science. VJhile a significant porportion of the graduates of these 
schools did pursue careers in the specialized areas, a concoramltant 
aim in providing such a specialized background is to promote students' 
understanding for this area in general. Such programs are probably 
possible only in large metropolitan areas. Few public school systems 
have followed this practice of establishing separate specialized schools, 
but a number of school systems, universities, ind community organiza- 
tions have made attempts to provide specialized training for talented 
students. Examples of these follow. 

Worlcshops for Careers in the Arts 
The Workshops for Careers in the Arts in Washington, D. C. , orig- 
inated with an Arts Festival in the summer of 1968. The program was 
soon extended to a partial day operation during the scliool year with 
approximately one hundred students participating in one of four areas 
of specialization: visual arts, dance, drama, or filmmaking. George 
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' • Washington University sponsors the workshops with funding from Dis- 

I trict of Columbia Public Schools, local foundations, and the Ford 

Foundation. 

f Students in junior and senior high school may apply. Selections 

are based upon academic aptitude, audition, and interview. Once accep- 
ted, a student will participite each summer and approximately three 
hours daily during the school year in courses in his chosen area of 
specialization under the tutelage of a performing professional. The 
t rest of a student's academic education will occur in his regular school. 

The goal of WCA is to equip each student with the skills and con- 
fidence needed to pursue an arts career. The program is based on the 
I assumption that sharing through the arts is a meaningful way to hunian- 

ize the collective spirit of the city and that such humanization will 
§ help rebuild the city of Washington, D. C. 

According to WCA publications , all of the graduates of the pro- 
gram have been accepted in advanced schools from Juliard to Yale. Miss 
I Peggy Cooper, a young lawyer who is responsible for the original pro- 

gram and who remains its developer, hopes to see it evolve into a 
public high school for the arts. 
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Interlochen Center for the Arts 
Another variation of music and arts specialization is the Inter- 
lochen Center for the Arts which is affiliated with the University of 
Michigan. This program also originated with a summer program, the 
National Music Camp. Beginning in 1938 under the leadership of the 
last Joseph Maddy, the National Music Camp is still held each summer 
in collaboration with the University of Michigan. This program trains 
about 1,300 students from the United States and around the world in an 



eight week residential camp which provides specialized training in 
music, art, dance, theatre arts, and broadcasting as well as oppor- 
tunities for participation in recitals, concerts, plays, and dance 
programs. The camp has four divisions which service students from 
age eight through college. 

In 1962 the Inter lochen Arts Academy was established as a pri- 
vate residential school. Its aim was quality pre-professional train- 
ing for highly talented young students in the arts , and to provide 
an atmosphere of culture along with accredited college preparatory 
academic studies designed to prepare each student for the kind of 
life he or she expects to lead. Students are able to concentrate for 
longer periods of time, to move ahead without regard to age, to com- 
pete with other highly motivated students , and to help plan their 
education. They are in constant contact with artist-teachers and 
an academic faculty of skilled educators. Guest artists and lecturers 
are frequently brought to the campus to further enrich its cultural 
atmosphere . 

The Academy, under the leadership of President Roger E. Jacobi 
and Director Don Th. Jaeger, enrolls approximately 350 students in 
grades nine through twelve who are interested in studying one or more 
of the fine arts (art, dance, drama, and music) and who plan to attend 
colleges, universities or other professional schools. The academy 
has a selective admissions policy. Five criteria are used to deter- 
mine admissibility: past school achievement; nationally standardized 
aptitude and achievement test scores; recommendations concerning cit- 
izenship, attitudes and self discipline; interest, talent, or exper- 
ience in one or more fine arts areas; and physical and mental health. 
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Fundamental precepts of both the National Music Camp and the In- 
terlochen Arts Academy are competition, dedication, and integrity. The 
Academy is based upon the assumption that better education for highly 
I talented students can occur in a community of creative people. The 

Director, Don Th. Jaeger, describes Interlochen as "a concerned en- 
vironment which strives to ensure every student the privilege of explor- 
ing his ovm mind for the answers to any subject he may find of interest 
to him." 

Fundamental to this philosophy is the belief that sound training 
and discipline in the arts, in addition to developing excellent artists, 
builds the qualities of character, judgement, insight and sensitivity 
so important to good citizenship and a rewarding life in any vocation. 

It is anticipated that eventually a full four year College of 
Creative Arts will be established at the Interlochen Center for the Arts. 

District of Columbia, Youth Orchestra Program 
The D. C. Youth Orchestra Program began in 1961 with two staff 
oembers , a conductor for the youth orchestra and an instructor for a 
chamber orchestra. It operated from 1962 to 1966 with volunteer teach- 
ers. Since 1966 the public school has gradually assumed some of the 
financial responsibiUty for the program. The orchestra's current home- 
base is Coolidge High School in the District of Columbia. Presently 
the District of Columbia Public Schools provides salaries for the teach- 
ing staff. However, a very active parent-support group has actually pro- 
vided most of the funding for offices, music, concert expenses, and trips 
to festivals. 

Over 600 students take advantage of this specialized training by 
performing musicians with classes in the Junior Orchestra beginning at 
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the fourth grade level and continuing through high school with the ad- 
vancement to the Youth Orchestra. The aim of the program is to provide 
free instruction in instrumental music by specialized teachers and a 
broad spectrum of ensemble training and experience at all levels of 
development, with flexibility for advancement based on ability without 
regard for age or grade level. 

Instruction and ensemble experiences are provided on Saturday 
motmings with additional evening rehearsals. Besides individual and 
small group instruction, the program provides ensemble training in el- 
ementary orchestra, elementary band, junior orchestra, junior band, 
senior wind ensemble, and senior youth orchestra, with coaching fo^ 
small chamber ensembl**?? . Instruments included are all strings, wood- 
winds, horns, brass, and percussion. 

Students sample a wide-range of musical repertoire, have amnle 
opportunity for performance, anH experience a variety of ensemble pl^^y- 
ing. Noteworthy aspects of the program are the low student-teaclaer 
ratio which sus*-A-inQ ond stimulates the interest of the student with 
a resultant high percentage of enrollees remaining in the program from 
4th to 12th grade and a cultivation of strong parent -teacher relation-- 
ship for maximum support to students in choice of privat** teacher, in- 
strument, and counseling for career orientation. The orchestra has 
been chosen by U. S. Department of Health. E^u^^^^tion, and Welfare as 
a model youth -r v^pct^^? ♦•o be studied by educatioaal -experts with the 
view to instituting similar programs in other cities. In 1970 and 1972 
the Orchestra performed in the International Festivals of Youth Or- 
cliestras in Switzerland and Berlin. 

The D. C. Youth Orchestra Program vms ^uilt on recognition that 
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proper instrumental instruction was not readily available within the 
framework of public school music education and that, therefore, per- 
forming orchestras, bcinds and ensembles could not be developed. 

No systematic assessment of the total program v;as described 
in the literature. A pilot study for incorporation of the program in- 
to the regular scliool curriculum has be^^n this year. The ultimate 
goal is to incorporate the out-of-scliool program into the school struc- 
ture allowing time and credit fo'*: course work. Such incorporation 
with full support and budget from the public school system has been 
proposed. 

Summer Programs in Science fiareer Exploration 
Sporadic efforts at providing exploratory experiences in science 
were located through an ERIC search. 

A study at Harvard in 1960 evaluated a summer program in science 
and mathematics for 60 promising science students and determined the 
effects of such a program on performance in class during the ensuing 
school year as well as on future career decisions. The program con- 
sisted of two weeks of advanced instruction by visiting scientists 
and Thayer Academy personnel followed by eight weeks of experience 
in separate university and industrial laboratories under the direct 
guidance of a research scientist and under periodic supervision of 
Thayer personnel. Assessment indicates that as a career guidance 
device, the program was highly successful. 

In 1964 Miami University in Coral Gables, Florida, developed 
a summer program for specially selected seventh grade students which 
utilized BSCS, CHEJIS , PSSC, and a newly designed laboratory orien- 
tation course. The curricula were presented in successive fe*ummers 
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to the experimental group. Comparisons were made with a control 
group who took the curricula in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
Participants scored more favorably on national tests than national 
controls and performed satisfactorily compared with the controls 
who took the regular academic program in 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
Results of the California Occupational Interest Inventory revealed 
a significant increase in the difference between experimental and 
matched control students in the personal-social facto-. 

Research Participation Program 
Dr. Leo Schubert directs the Research Participation Program 
at the American University each summer. An outgrowth of a program 
Dr. Schubert started fourteen years ago at National Institute of 
Health, the program is now funded by National Science Foundation, 
a contract from the Goddard Space Fligjit Center, NASA, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and by contributions from various scien- 
tific organizations. 

Applications are taken from high ability students in the 
eleventh grade who are able to commute to the participating labora- 
tories in the Washington, D. C, metropolitan area. Usually about 
115 students are selected by a screening process which is joini:ly 
administered by University and participating laboratory representa- 
tives. Use is made of the following information: test scores, 
grades, teacher recomi^endations , and two essays explaining why the 
student wishes to participate in this particular project, and what 
the student has done or is doing to prepare himself for the future. 

Selected students spend one day in orientation at the American 
University. Tlicn each student reports to the individual laboratory to 
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which he has been assigned to work for eight weeks, .students report 

t 

back to the American University at the end of the experiences for 
a day of evaluative seminars. The students do not receive pay; how- 
ever, a small sum is given to help cover transportation expenses 
and lunches. 

During this v/ork period the student is assigned to a sponsor- 
ing scientist and also receives regular visits from the Associate 
Director of the program, Mrs. Margaret Maury. 

At least one publication has resulted from the summer resaarca 
of one young girl and another NASA paper has resulted from a group 
of students. Several of the students have have been employed for 
after school work during the school year following participation in 
the summer program. 

Academic Year TiesearcU Placement Program 
Springbrook High School in Silver Spring, Maryland, has estab- 
lished an Academic Year Research Placement Program which places stu- 
dents in research laboratories during the academic year. Present 
placements are at the Institute of Behavior Research, a division of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, Goddard Space Flight Center, 
and the National Institute of iiealth. In addition, placements are 
presently being arranged at the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the University of Maryland. The program will train about 20 students 
this year. 

The crlterJ.i for selection of student participants include: 
(1) student expressed interest, (2) evidenced leval of natur.lly, de- 
pendability and willingness to accept responsibility, (3) evidenced 
achievement in science and, (4) indicated potential or aptitude. The 
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science department has found that careful selection of students has 
resulted in the participating scientist being willing to accept more 
Students and to widen their projects. 

The school administration and guidance cooperate in planning a 
schedule so that most students are released from part of the regular 
school day. Tlie students are enrolled in astronomy, advanced biology, 
advanced che»nistry, or physics and/or are scheduled as laboratory 
assistants in the science department. Participants are scheduled 
for a mirinum o^ two days per week, three hours per day, to a maximum 
of three or tour hours per day. The students receive partial academic 
credit for th'i res^earch experience. Student participants are expected 
to report orally to various classes and to submit written presentations 
of their activities. In come instances, conferences with cooperating 
scientists provide additional evidence as to student achievement in re- 
ference to evaluation for academic credit. 

The program is based on the assumptions that such a program is val- 
uable because of the dynamic nature of career opportunities and choices and 
the necessity of specialization in our present sociological structure. The 
originator of the program, James Collier, the resource teacher of the science 
department, feels, "It is most desirable that a student have some experience 
in his or her anticipated career prior to college to detrfmine compatibility 
with real and functional situations prior to four or more years of commit- 
ment and preparation. 

The administration and the science department have been most grati- 
fied with the program and enthusiastically anticipate continuation and ex- 
pansion of this program. 
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RELATED PROGRAMS 
California Project TALENT Demonstration Centers 
Project TALENT of the California State Department of Education has 
six school-based centers. The funding for the centers is provided by grants 
from the U. S. Office of Education. The students involved represent the 
upper t\70 percent of mental abilities at grades four, five, and six: they 
were identified via standardized tests and behavior ratings. The course 
content is aimed at reflective thinking, problem solving, critical think- 
ing and creative thinking* applied to the substantive content of diverse 
subject matter fields. Vocational skill training and career development 
broadly conceived are included. Evaluative data are available from U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Project Opportunity 

This program vjas initiated by a group of admission officers In coopera- 
tion with College Entrance Exantnation Board. The program exists in el ven 
centers in eight Southern states. Funding comes from Ford Foundation and 
is administered by the Southern Association of Colleges anu Schools. Pro- 
ject opportunity exists to establish a highly personal guidance program over 
a long-term period in order to develop the potential of forty to fifty seventh 
and eighth grade students from minority or poverty groups at each center. 

Identification of students occurs via standardized test scores, pre- 
vious academic records, and teacher recommendations. The career develop- 
ment program seems to provide special enrichment, vocational skill training 
broadly defined, and contributions from the community. Of the first 417 
project students graduating from high school, 85 percent attended some form 
of post-secondary educational program. In the fall of 1970, 321 students had 
entered college and all who needed financial aid had been successful in ob- 
taining sufficient funds to enable them to attend. 
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Children's Theater 

4 

Quincy, Illinois, parent initiated a community -based program which 
promotes further training for students with dramatic ability. The iden- 
tification is made by interviews and observations. Instruction is given 
in all areas of dramatics. 

Exploration Scholarship 

This summer program was initiated by the Exv^orei^s Club. It has 
an international base with funding from the Explorer's Club, Education 
Expeditions International, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and che 
U. S. Office of Interior. 

Forty-three students were selected for 1972 and seventy-five for 
the summer of 1973 on the basis of demonstrated competence and potential 
for successful careers in the natural sciences, evidence of good health, 
recommendations, a brief essay, and financial need. 

Students are offeied on site participation in archeological , geo- 
logical-ecological, vocv-inological , glaciological, and ortheiological ex- 
peditions. Some vocational skill training is included as well as career 
development. No means of evaluation was evident in the literature. 

SELECTED PROGRAMS IN CAREER EDUCATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 

The Lincoln School for Disadvantaged Gifted Students 
Simpsonville, Kentucky 

The Lincoln School came into existence on the basis of Legis- 
lative Act of the State of Kentucky in 1966. Accordinp to plan, the 
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University of Kentucky had the school ready to receive students in 
September 1967. The school ran from then until 1970 and is now de- 
funct due to being abolished by the 1969 Kentucky legislature. 

Approximately 120 students were enrolled in a four year resi- 
dential high school. Students were selected on the criteria of being 
basically disadvantaged in one or more of several areas and having 
high intellectual and academic potential. The population served 
included black, x^hite, appalachian, urban and farm as well as those 
disadvantaged by economic deprivation, alcholic or mentally ill par- 
ents, or missing adults. 

The standard high school courses formed the content but they 
were taught to small groups with some aspects integrated with resi- 
dential and extra-curricular efforts. Education occured 24 hours 
daily with intensive guidance and counseling. Some college courses 
were offered in conjunction with local post-secondar- institutions, 
labile no specific title was given to career education, this total 
effort was aimed at raising career sights. The uniquesness of this 
program limits the description of its special features. The reason 
for its abolishment is unclear to the authors. 

The underlying assumption of the Lincoln School was that a total 
quality high school program in a residential setting would have suf- 
ficient impact to offer a superior education to gifted youngsters 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. The second assumption was that career 
and post secondary aims would be altered. 
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Four major objectives were identified which were: 

1. To ^.laiutain standards of academic excellence high 
enouRh to ensure its students success in the most 
selecti'^e por^t-secondary school 

2. To provide a continuous academic remediation program 
as a part of the program to offset the artificial 
limit on talents 

3. To aid in generating new knowledge relative to the 
education of disadvantaged and gifted youth 

4. To serve as a demonstration facility for the educa- 
tional community. 

While the school wns funrtloning, conf^.nuous data gathering - 
both objective and subjective - cccured relative to course content 
and personal information. No follow-up studies were available. 

No pref;ent plans exist for such a school. However, it director, 
Marvin Gold, offers this quote: 

"It is not possible to estimate accurately the amount of un- 
awakened and unrecognized potential loss each year. Joseph H. Doug- 
lass (1969) , Staff Director of the 1970 VThite House Conference on 
Children and Youth, recently estimated that some 80,000 of the youth 
who drop out each year have I.Q.'s within the top 25% of the popula- 
tion - that is, 110 or better. He also estimated that this potential 
will never be tapped and will be irretrievably lost. Douglass also 
reported that very few school s^'P terns throughout the country have in- 
stituted p-ograms for the identification of the talented and that 
there is no folloi^ through in the few programs that have been initi- 



ated. He reports further that programs for the retrieval of talent 
among the disadvantaged are practically nonexistent. Douglass fur- 
ther challenges that 'no satisfactory method yet has been devised 
to discover or predict talent potential among individuals who, for 
economic and cultural reasons are not in the mainstream of American 
life'."* 

Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students 
The Research and Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students be- 
gan in 1957 at the University of Wisconsin to conduct longitudinal 
research through service for superior high school students. Though 
it began as a small cooperative project within the University of 
Wisconsin's School of Education and College of Engineering, it is 
now an agency of the University of Wisconsin governed by an advisory 
committee. Extension brandies exist. One sixth of the public 
high schools in Wisconsin, 75 schools, are participants in the pro- 
gram. For the first 3 years of the program, it was totally supported 
by the University. Since then participating schools fund 20% through 
fees and small grants from United States Office of Education with 
the University contributing the rest. Dr. M. P. Sanborn is the di- 
rector of this program. 

Students from parti cipatinf,; schools are selected each year from 
ninth-grade classes by their teadiers and counselors. The Laboratory 
adopted the policy of encouraging schools to utilize their own selec- 
tion procedures through a wide variety of criteria used by those who 
know students best - their teadiers. Due to this policy, the varia- 
tion among populations from which students are selected, and the unique- 
ness of individual characteristics , the Laboratory population consists 
of a wide range of ctiaracteristics among students. However, their 
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average scores are above the 95th percentile on such tests as SCAT 
and AAT. The student participants number 450 a year, now giving a 
longitudinal count of 3,000 with the oldest ones presently eleven 
years out of high school. 

This is primarily a guidance and counseling program designed 
to help participants discover information about themselves and their 
environment that may be imparted to them in making present and future 
decisions. Such information is shared with their teachers and counse- 
lors. Information is gathered during a full day*s stint each year 
at the University during which the students have a variety of exper- 
iences including writing essays and autobiographies; attending or 
visiting classes, studios or laboratories; interviewing faculty mem- 
bers in fields of their interest; and completing tests, inventories 
and other personal data. The day's experience ends with a Laboratory 
counselor and the student having a conference relative to the day. A 
Laboratory report is sent to the principal for each student. Each 
school is expected to utilize these data in a counseling practice. 

The longitudinal aspect of the program and the length of its 
existence bring uniqueness to it. Another special feature is the 
teamwork among university, local school, student, and parent. The 
funding from the University of Wisconsin is different from any other 
program since it is a line iten by virtue of permanent donations from 
engineering, education, business, and liberal arts. 

The program operates on the following assumptions: 

1. To educate an unusual child, schools must do unusual 
things. 

2. Every school has some gifted and talented students. 
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3. The best avenue to appropriate education of a unique 
individual is to get to knov7 the individual v/ell, aiad 
then act as if we know him. 

4. Education of the gifted and talented is a state and 
national concern but a local responsibility. 

The Laboratory by research-through-service hopes to improve 
the methods of identifying gifted and talented, to demonstrate guid- 
ance, counseling, and education procedures for those people working 
in schools with gifted and talented, to stimulate chaiigs and ia.-\o- 
vatioa in scJiools, and to aid in the educational and vocational 
development of the participating superior students. 

In such a project as the Research and Guidance Laboratory assess- 
ment procedures are built in and on-going. Over ninety research stu- 
dies are coinpleted and assessment of specific procedures are conducted 
every two years on all previous hl.h school students who participated. 
This is planned to continue through the twentieth yenr if funding holds. 
Naturally, revision is also an ongoing procedure through ideas and 
feedback of Laboratory staff, local school faculties, and students. 
Much evidence exists of this project fulfilling objectives rad help- 
ing in the career choices of superior students. 

In addition to the future plans inherent within the total trane- 
work, the Laboratory is now establishing soma schools on a K-12 basis 
and is focusing on better research and development among minority 
cultures in Wisconsin particularly among blacks and American Indians. 

Career House 

Career House is an co-ed residential and educational facility 



for briyht underacnievJ.n- post-high school youth which operates in 

Devon, Pennsylvania. This program was developed as a private 
residential program to provide an intimate transitional environraant 
between college and residence. Its support comes entirely from stu- 
dent tuitions. It operates in collaboration with several local 
colleges and career training schools. 

The enrollment is limited to twenty students. The students 
are intellectually bright high school graduating seniors, age 17-23, 
with problems of underacliievement and/or personal adjustment v7ho have 
been unable to make use of their potential. All students must agree 
to involvement in the Career House and the planning of the actual 
program is joint between faculty and student. 

The program is an all-inclusive one geared to the individual 
needs of the student-resident. It includes a study skills improve- 
ment program, vocational counseling and guidance, career planning,, 
individualized recreation profiles and work experience. There is 
an active program of individual and group counseling and psychotherapy 
and supportive therapeutic services. 

The Career House objectives are to serve as a transitional 
residential facility which will provide educational and psychological 
support for the adolescent who reflt.cts academic achievement incon- 
sistent with his level of ability and who has the intellectual po- 
tential for education and training beyond high school. It aims to 
provide a learning climate in which the student can grow in self-aware- 
ness, independence, responsibility and personal goal-setting. 

No assessment procedures are described in the literature, but 
Career House does provide supportive followup which will provide the 
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mechanism for evaluation. 

Career Education for College Bound 
A program of career education for college bound student was 
developed by Frank Carricato, principal of Winston Churchill High 
School in Montgomery County, Maryland because of student requests, 
his own initiative, and available funding (federal 80%, local 20%). 
This program was totally developed at the local level using both 
student and community involvement and was piloted for the school 
year 1972-73. This pilot effort was designed primarily to initiate 
the development of programs and materials, rather than to focus only 
on the effect on participating students. 

The target population includes all students within the high 
school which is described as a "college preparatory oriented high 
school of grades 10, 11 and 12. No selection of students 

occurs as all tenth graders receive orientation regarding the pro-- 
gram through small group seminars during school hours. Eleventh and 
t\7elth grade stadents can elect to be involved on individual request. 
Students may also volunteer to be involved for career counseling, in- 
ternships, and seminar programs. 
The content includes: 

1. Nine-week mini-courses in 

a. Television and Communication Arts 

b. Marine Science 

c. Ecology 

2. People, places and thing schematics to illustrate possible 
methods to organize personal decision making regarding 
career choices . 
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3. Individual counseling by teachers relative to curric- 

4 

ular and internship choices in a career education 
office. 

Special features of the program listed by the developer include the 
use of teachers from various disciplines to serve as career advisors; 
greater use of learning opportunities present in the coimnunity as an 
integral part of the school program; and the involvement of staff, 
students, and parents in the planning and implementation. 

The basic assumptions inherent within this effort were three. 
These are that: 

1. The refocusing of curriculum upon a career development dir- 
ection would assist students to better identify the learning process 
as a relevant life experience. 

2. The development of a more flexibi career oriented curricu- 
lum would encourage greater numbers of students to structure a pro- 
gram of studies which would be more meaningful and stimulating to 
the individual. 

3. The activities designed to assist student to develop in- 
creased self-awareness and career awareness would help to minimize 
the lack of direction felt by many students. 

The stated objectives of the program were in terms of accom- 
plishments of the developers. These were to develop nine^/eek career 
cluster curricular packages in selected areas, to develop schematics 
to assist students to visualize the type of curricular and work ex- 
periences relative to many types of careers, to develop a career 
counseling service, and to develop ^ . nmunity resource bank. 

Since the program ii^ still in its initial year, no evaluative 
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results are available. However, immediate and long range assestnent 

4 

procedures are planned. Attitudinal studies of participants and non- 
participants, tabulation of services provided, and enumeration of the 
curriculum changes implemented will be made at the end of the 1972-73 
school year. In addition, a survey of participants following gradua- 
tion to identify the impact of the program is planned. As an ongoing 
part of the program, plans have been formulated to develop an advisory 
council composed of staff, students, and parents, and ad hoc commit- 
tees which will be an integral part of the feedback and evaluation. 

Plans for the future are contingent on funding. If the funds 
are avaiLlable, expansion of all facets of the program would be under- 
taken since tentative and early results appear positive. 

Career Exploration: Executive Internship Program 

The Executive Intern Progrem in Hillsborough County, Tampa, 
Florida enables high school students to spend a full semester with a 
senior official in government, an educational or cultural institution, 
a private civic agency, a foundation, an agency providing direct ser- 
vices to community residents, or some other organization with broad 
public interest. This program was developed as a cooperative effort 
bet\veen university and public school personnel under the guidance of 
Dr. Dorothy Sisk. 

An Executive Intern is a high school senior capable of assuming 
a mature staff role in an organization. The program seeks applicants 
who may have demonstrated leadership and initiative in their schools 
and communities, special talents and skills of value to particular 
sponsors, or a capacity for creating new solutions to problems, and 
who arc mature, sensitive, and self -aware. 
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The program is currently involved with seventeen seniors who 

4 

have been released from February through May to participate. They 
spend a full working day with their sponsor as if they are an actual 
employee. Transportation for these students is provided by their 
parents and the current financial investment of Tampa, Florida, is 
primarily the salary of the coordinator of the Executive Intern Pro- 
gram. Executive Interns are selected by actively seeking application 
following initial identification by their counselors in their respective 
high schools. Each counselor attends a seminar wherein the Executive 
Intern Program is described and the qualifications of an Executive 
Intern are explained. 

Applicants referred by their high school principals are screened 
in an intensive interview. Those who qualify then meet several po- 
tential sponsors, enabling both sponsors and prospective interns to 
explore various options before making commitments. Both applicants 
and sponsors then Indicate their choices and final pairing is done b'^ 
the program coordinator. 

The objective of the Executive Internship are broadly education- 
al. The program introduces high scliool students to concepts of manage- 
ment and service delivery and to the broader urban milieu through close 
association with effective leaders, human service professionals, and 
community residents. Interns refine their social and intellectual 
skills by retting to a variety of adults, writing reports, becoming 
precise in their analysis of policy issues, organizing community-based 
programs, and actively initiating their own learning experiences. They 
gain specific kno\^ledge about budget, personnel administration, or- 
ganizational development, program planning and implementation, delivery 



of services to clients, and the assessment of program results and 
policies. In the process, Executive Interns can also explore possible 
career options and help to serve the comunity. 

The feedback from the current sponsors indicates that the Execu- 
tive Intern can and does malce a positive contribution. Through Execu- 
tive Internship the students are becoming aware of the decision-making 
processes that are behind the everyday functioning of our society. 
It is anticipated that this program will continue next year. 

Middle Grades Career Exploration Institute for Teaching 
Children with Exceptional Ability 

Charlotte - Mecklenburg Schools 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Tlie impetus for this program was a direct result of state inter- 
est and direction being coordinated with local desire. Unlike many 
states. Worth Carolina assumes the major responsibility for funding 
public education. In 1971-72, the state contributed 68 percent of 
the funds expended on public education. This amount of dollar source 
is reflected in state direction and control of the public schools. 

Therefore, in 1969 when Career Education was listed by the North 
Carolina State Board of Education as a top priority in the public 
school system for all children, the Division for Exceptional Children; 
Gifted and Talented Section responded with concern for the bright 
child in this area. 3y 1970, even though In-Service Institutes for 
Secondary Teachers relative to gifted students were being conducted 
in connection with the Governor's School of North Carolina no career 
education awareness or exploratory ideas with the target of gifted 
children were being developed. 
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Through the cooperative efforts of state leadership and the lo- 
cal leadership of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School System with help 
from the University of North Carolina, a lliddle Grades Institute for 
Teachers of Gifted and Talented dealing with career education was 
developed. Federal Occupational Education , funds were utilized 100% 
and thus certain regulations were necessary including the fsct that 
no occupation leading to a baccalaureate degree could be explored. 
This institute took place during the summer of 1972. 

The actual planning involved specialists from gifted education, 
consultants from vocational education, and a specialist from the area 
of human development and learning plus leadership from the local educa- 
tional agency. Community involvenant included parental interest par- 
ticularly in providing transportation and businesses who gave services. 

The target population was actually middle grade teadxers of 
bright children. The design involved using a racially balanced group 
of fifty-one children who attended morning sessions for three weeks. 
Selected teachers participated for five weeks anc used the first and 
fifth weeks and the afternoon of the second, thir.l, and fourth weeks 
for in-service work on aspects of career education. 

Content was delineated by selecting from the fifteen Career Clus- 
ters the clusters of Media and Communication, Manufacturing, Construc- 
tion, Health Careers, Hospitality and Recreation, and Marketing and 
Distribution for detailed study. Techniques of teaching including the 
inquiry method and understanding the bright child in a career oriented 
learning situation were explored. 

Use of field trips for student*? and teachers, interest centers 
using tools and the development of teaching units which resulted in 
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^ the publication of Hands^On^Career Exploration for Brigh t Students 

J were special features of the prograni. A secondary component of the 

plan was a series of fifteen one day workshops to be held throughout 
I the state on Career Education for Bright Students in the Iliddle Grades 

using the institute teachers as leaders. 

The project leader identified the following as the basic assump- 
tions of the program: 

1. Career Education should be for all students. 

2. Academic and occupational areas can be interlocked 
in curriculum. 

3. Gifted children have special needs not being met in 
J the regular or career exploratory programs. 

4. All people have a need to see the value of work not 
I specifically related to their career goals. 

5. Others, teachers and children, would benefit from this 
program through the publication of the units and the 
winter series of workshops. 

The objectives of the program were essentially in two areas - 
those for teachers of gifted students and those for the actual stu- 
dents involved (51 out of an estimated 20,000 state-wide). It was" 
desired that teachers throughout the state would 1) gain experiences 
in learning about gifted and career education at the middle school 
level, and 2) profit from the publication vjhich would result from 
the Institute. Relative to participating students, the objectives 
were 1) to give them an insight into the world of work, and 2) to 
assess any value system change which occurred after being in the 
program. 
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AsGessment procedures relating to student objectives involved 
pre and post tests administered to participants to evaluate value 
changes. Newly developed instruments, '^ork Temperature*' and "VJould 
You Like to Be A" preference scales revealed several interesting 
changes but no statistical analysis was available and the data were 
not used to assess any pre-determined hypotheses. Teacher objectives 
were evaluated from the standpoint of actually producing a publication, 
Hands«On, and by teacher evaluations of individual workshops and the 
institute. 

Since this was a planned five week summer experience plus ex- 
tended one day workshops, the program is finished. However, another 
proposal will be submitted for 1973 for a program which is to be four 
weeks in duration and will explore two clusters in more depth. 
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Policy Considerations In Career Education 
for the Gifted and Talented 



Introduction 

Policy for education Involves timeless concerns within a context of 
change • In the earlier part of this century, as society more visibly evolved 
from rural » agrarian forms of associated life to more urban » metropolitan 
forms » educators were encouraged to a^-^^ : schooling to the dynamics of urban 
and industrial expansion. An important characteristic of this period of 
educational thinking was an awareness that disruptive social change was dimin- 
ishing not only the scale and productive energies of local communities » but 
also their educational capacities. The family > churchy immediate milieu » and 
other community agencies were increasingly losing their power to assert con- 
trol over the young and to provide for much of their education. Mobility » 
specialization^ increased population » and bigness were all contributing fac- 
tors which led educators to seeic a new understanding of the distinctive 
^unction of the schools* To preserve the traditional values of .emocracy 
within an industrial society^ school people were urged to transform their 
schools into embryonic social coimnunlties and to assume many of the community's 
educational responsibilities (Kimball and McClellan, 1963, p. 104). It is 
not the purpose of this paper to detail this period of American educational 
history. It is mentioned for the perspective it provides on our current situ- 
ation » for what we are experiencing today is still further social evolution, 
from an industrial to what several theorists are calling a postindustrial 



society (Bell, 1968, pp. 158-161), one notable feature of which is the 
coimnunity^s recovery of some of its educative capacity • Educators are 
accordingly addressing themselves to the task of defining the distinctive 
role of the schools vis-a-vis this new capacity. 

The educational concerns, however, are timeless: how can educators 
portray the world in which students will live, work, and play in such a way 
that its peculiar benefits aud costs will be confronted, understood, and 
appreciated? How within the context of a given society can a genuine sense 
of community be achieved? How can not only the young be properly initiated 
into society, but also how can adult caught in the midst of change be helped 
to cope with it through continuing and adult education? 

It is clear that to cope with the problems of postindustrial existence 
there will have to be both a commitment to perennial learning (Smith, 1968) 
by all persons in the society through the school years and beyond, and a high 
degree of social inventiveness regarding the ways in which schools and commun- 
ities can fulfill their complementary educational responsibilities. The dual 
commitment of the American public to universal education and to excellence 
further implies that, educational policy must give attention to both the less 
and more talented ir. the population. Career education, though still in its 
formative stages of conceptualization, holds potential for dealing with some 
of the major problems facing education during the last third of this century. 
In slightly different terms, education under the aspect of careers may well 
provide a unifying concept for education in a postindustrial era. It centers 
attention on a crucial consideration for educational policy: What kinds of 
careers will persons pursue in postindustrial society, and what are the neces- 
sary dispositions needed to pursue them? That is, what kind of career 
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orientation is required for those who will live in a world in which the 
notions of work, leisure, and play will be problematic? Career education 
further seems to hold some promise for incorporating the best of recent educa- 
tional theory as well as a variety of new educational inventions • With this 
brief background, the major questions of this paper may now be addressed. 

Career education can be divided roughly into three phases: education 
for career awareness, for career exploration, and for career preparation. 
The public has been remarkably generous in providing opportunities for career 
preparation for the highly paid professions, e.g., physicians and professional 
athletes, and until recently appeared willing to recognize some of its respon- 
sibilities for career preparation for the adult poor. It has assumed little 
responsibility for developing career awareness or for career exploration among 
youth of low socio-economic status. Nor has the public assumed responsibility 
for career preparation in service fields associated with low remuneration. If 
it may be assumed that gifted and talented people exist at every soc/o^economic 
level, that gifted and talented people are needed in low as well as high remun- 
eration occupations, and that the careers of the gifted and talented are 
properly society's concern, then a broad scope of career education deserves 
serious consideration. 

This paper attempts to set the stage for a full consideration of career 
education of the gifted and talented by exploring some of the important policy 
considerations which will determine the direction of such career education and 
the vigor with which it is pursued. It assumes that a primary policy question 
in career education for the more talented portion of the population is the 
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role of the public in making career education available for these talented 
and gifted individuals. The discussion is organized around a series of 
questions: 
. a. What are "gifts" and "talents"? 

b. How should gifts and talents be identified? 

o. At what age should career education be provided? 

d. Should the gifted and talented be segregated in career education 
programs? 

e. Who should pay for career education? 

These are by no means all of the policy questions which can and should 
be raised, but they may be of service in structuring a broader view of career 
education. 

What are "Talents and Gifts" ? 
It may be that the terms "talents" and "gifts" suggest too narrow a 
range of behavioral phenomena. Traditionally, talent was almost always 
assumed to imply unusual artistic and creative performing ability, although 
just after Sputnik we began to hear a great deal about the academically 
talented. In identifying academic talent I. Q. and verbal ability loomed 
. large. Then studies of creativity began to show that intelligence and 
creativity are not always highly correlated and I. Q. was accordingly 
accorded lees pre-eminence as the indicator of unusual ability. Nonverbal 
and nonacademic abilities were also considered worth examining. In brief 
fashions in talents change. .Career education can perhaps make an important 
contribution to the literature on the gifted by suggesting that talents are 
distributed throughout occupational clusters eud fields. 
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What would one look for in searching for occupational talent? It is 
difficult to say, although the question deserves more attention than it has 
received. It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that curiosity, bents, 
inclinations, proclivities, flairs, sensitivities, dispositions, etc, will 
probably assume different forms in agricultural, industrial and cultural 
occupations. Indeed, if some theorists are correct, the fundamental impulses, 
purposes, aims> and interests in technological and scientific domains are 
quite at, odds with dispositions in cultural domains (Levi, 1970), though 
occasionally a person embodies a bent both for empirical research and poetic 
expression. An agenda for research into occupational talent would thus includa 
I careful examination of interests and curiosities displayed across occupational 

fields, 

f 

It also seems fairly clear that the awakening of interest and the 
display of talent will in many instances be functions of formal study. For 
example, a learner who in his formal study has developed some understanding of 
industrialization may, given the opportunity for career exploration in his 
community, discover processes, interdependencies, and systemic relations 
that might otherwise have gone umoticed. The same would hold true for 
health, legal, and cultural studies. Intelligent career exploration in 
cultural fields, for example, might well rid the learner of aesthetic stereo- 
^ types, stimulate latent talents, and result in the development of new dispo- 

sitions. Important inventions and breakthroughs, that is to say, have 
usually been made by persons with well-stocked minds, just as problem- 
solving is at its best in a mind that has solved many problems. 

I 
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Perhaps the most radical shift in thinking about talents has come 
durinc the past half-century with the introduction of the concept of effi- 
ciency into our view of talent (Haber, 196A) . Career education suggests 
that every occupational cluster (not necessarily every occupation) has 
talented individuals and that the continuance of every occupational cluster 
requires the identification and development of talent. The development of 
talent is facilitated by educational and market mechanisms which allow 
capable individuals to move vertically to more demanding occupations (ladders) 
and to move laterally to occupations which require different interests and 
capabilities (lattices). Every individual is seen as having talents which 
need to be developed, with the talented being those who have the greatest 
measure of native ability in one or more of a very wide variety of perform- 
ance. Giftedness is seen as a measure of the efficiency with which the 
Individual can develop innate talents. But these talents car be developed 
fully only if society provides settings conducive to this goal. At the same 
time, different careers require different combinations of talent. the 
preparation for the career and the career itself provide maximum opportuni- 
ties for job satisfaction, maximum returns to the individual and to society 
may be expected. 

This career education view is very different from the elitist concept 
that society should identify only the most "important" talents and should 
select for development only those few individuals whose genetic and environ- 
mental background offer maximum probabilities of high success. Career educa- 
tion emphasizes the value added by education to society and to the individuals 
in that society. Elitist education emphasizes the quality of only the top 
few products of the cducacional system. 



Equally important is the concept of the dignity of all productive 
work. Work which is interesting and challenging to one person is boring 
to another, and frustrating beyond endurance to a third. Career education 
holds that each productive job can be designed to be interesting and chal- 
lenging to some fraction of the populace. The interest and challenge of 
each job should be judged by the incumbent and not by an elite who tend to 
judge all jobs in terms of what would be satisfying and challenging to them. 
The relationship of the developed talents of an individual to the demands 
of that person's job is the prime determinant of job satisfaction. But 
jobs are not immutab-'e. They are changed by the persons performing them. 
Moreover, we are concerned not just with the present job, but with the 
individual's career, which ideally involves the efficient movement through 
a succession of jobs, each of which ideally is more personally satisfying 
than the one which preceded it. A talent which is developed will cause 
some jobs to appear less attractive at the same time it makes other jobs 
appear more attractive. 

In this respect, if not necessarily in others, the talents of a chef 
may be as Important as those of a novelist. The talents of a chef and the 
degree of their development are prime determinants of job satisfaction in 
a number of culinary occupations. It is of course difficult to place a 
relative value on different talents in a given society, and it is perhaps 
even more difficult to place relative values on talents in different societies. 
And it is almost impossible for society to tell an individual which of his 
or her talents should be personally valued and which should not. This can 
be seen as an argument for the development of any ability. It is that, but 
it Is also an argument for a system which allows the most gifted, the most 
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able, and the most talented {:o rise as rapidly as possible to the level 
within each occupational cluster which will allow them the maximum satis- 
faction and the maximum contribution to society. 

How Should Gifts and Talents be Identified? 
Other papers in this series deal carefully with the identification 
and development of gifts and talents of youth. Undoubtedly this is the 
most crucial pime for these tasks. But youth are a minority in our population 
.and locating and honing the talents of adults are aT.so important; We have 
failed to identify many talents in the past due to inadequate programs 
for youth. However, even with the best conceivable means of finding and 
nurturing gifts and talents in youth, we will need to develop programs for 
adults to remedy our mistakes and to capitalize on talents t^ich become 
evident with maturity. There is also the need to develop talents which 
were identified early but which could not be pursued until the interests 
of the individual changed. 

Most gifted or talented people have the capacity to succeed in more 
than one set of related occupations. This gives trsem the capacity for 
more than average career flexibility, assuming that career education is 
available to them. But because they are likely to have unusual interests 
and capabilities, a range of career education opportunities v/hich might be 
1 adequate for people with average capacities is likely to be too narrow 
for the unusually capable. At the same time, however, many of them are 
capable of independent study x^ith only minimal direct help. It is possible 
that caiaer counseling, advice, and instruction may be provided satisfac- 
torily through telephone or mail correspondence with capable career 
counselors and educators. 
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As to who will do the ic'entifyinc of talent (other than the talented 
individual, personally), this will depend on a given situation. VJhcrc oppor- 
tunities for career exploration in the conununity are sparse, teacherj will 
doubtless assume the major responsibility . But .where the community can be 
involved, then all those who come in contact with learners may help in the 
task. For example, a student who has been participating in local legal or 
health activities may be noticed by an elder to have a special flair for 
identifying and cataloging information or a special sensitivity toward per- 
sons which may not have surfaced in the classroom, though, again, there 
might be a relation between the formal study and the bent displayed in the 
community activity in question. A variety of "instruments" might also be 
utilized. Not only standard tests but also testimonials, informal reports, 
inferences from learners' papers, conversation, etc., could be of value. 

* 

At Vlhat Age Should Career Education be_ Provided? 
Most of the literature on career education suggests that there is a 
preferred sequence and age level for its three phases. It is generally 
agreed that career awareness should be fostered first (from early childhood 
to about age twelve) , then career exploration from about age twelve to age 
sixteen, and finally career preparation from about age sixteen until the 
age of full-time entry into the labor force. If job dissatisfaction or 
the lack of employment opportunity interfere with occupational success, 
the latter two phases may need to be repeated several times during life. 

There appears to be little controversy about the desirability of 
career education for adults. However, there has been, and undoubtedly will 
be again, sharp disagreements about the desirability of career education 
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for youth. Much of this controversy has centered on the nge at which 
the different phases of the procram should be provided. 

Persons who plan to enter some professions such-as lau and social 
work are expected to start the third phase of career education (career 
preparation) after completing a baccalaureate degree at approximately age 
twenty-two. Similar expectations exist for a wide range of other profes- 
sions, including teaching, library work, and business administration. 
Advocates of such pootponer.ent of career education believe that it 
increases the options open to individuals by providing them with a broad 
general education which will be useful in all pprts of life, including 

career exploration. 

The gifted and talented pose an anomaly here, however. In a field 
such as mathematics, the major contributions of gifted theorists have been 
completed during their early twenties, at about the age when it is often 
suggested that persons should begin to consider preparing for mathematics 
as a career. Even more striking is the age at which ballet artists and Go* 
players must begin career preparation if they are to be able to exploit 
their talents to the fullest. Age eight is late to begin preparing for 
either of these occupations, in spite of their vastly different requirements. 
(Ballet artists require the utmost in physical control, while Go players 
require accurate pattern analysis and prediction.) Thus career educators 
are being told on th= one hand that they advocate beginning career prepara- 
tion much too ecrly, while on the other hand it is clear that, at least for 
some occupations, they advocate beginning career preparation much too late. 



*Go is an oriental boaro game superficially similar to, but more demanding 
^an chess. It is played by both am.^teurs and professionals. 
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This suggests another anomaly. By definition, the gifted and talented 
can learn to perform more rapidly in their field of talent than can less 
able individuals. But in those occupational fields where talent is most 
coiranonly recognized and evaluations of performances are made most reliably, 
occupational specialization must begin at an early age, or the aspirant is 
almost certain never to achieve the success warranted by the talent possessed. 
A musician who begins to play at age twenty-two has virtually no chance of 
real success. The same is true of conductors, painters, football players, 
chefs, designers, photographers, actors and actresses, and raariy other 
similarly talented groups. • 

Is it possible that when there are fewer employment opportunities than 
there are talented people seeking success in that fields then occupational 
preparation must begin early to allow maximum opportunity for success? If 
this is true, then it would suggest that in those occupational fields where 
there is a higher proportion of employment opportunities in relationship to 
the number of talented individuals seeking success, it still would be true 
that, among the few talented individuals, those x^ho began occupational 
preparation early in life would achieve the greatest success. 

An alternative explanation may hi that in occupational fields where 
performance is judged less reliably, factors other than early occupational 
preparation assume greater importance. For example, let us suppose that 
performance as a politician is judged V7ith l^^w reliability. If so, it might 
be possible that a talented person who learned at an early age to seek and 
to perform in elective office would have the potential to be a better office 
holder than one xAo had a patticular family name, but the latter would win 
more elections. If performance could be judged with greater validity, the 
reverse migh^ be the case. 
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Still another possibility may be that early occupational preparation 
is necessary for success in some, but not in all occupations. If so, it 
would be helpful to know why. 

Until we learn more about the relationship between gif tedness-talent 
and the desirable age of beginning occupational preparation, we will be 
unable to design the most effective career education programs for these 
unusual people. It ic clear, hov/ever, that the simplistic notion that the 
longer we postpone occupational preparation the better is particularly 
inapplicable to the education of the gifted and talented. 

Should tl'G Gifted and Talented be Se gregated 
in Career Education Programs? 

Although there is no cl6ar evidence of its educational effectiveness , 
most schools experiment more or less frequently with some form of segregated 
instruction based on the presence or absence of talent or giftedness. The 
most extreme examples are schools for the trainable (formerly, schools for 
the feebleminded) and schools for the intellectually elite (e.g. , highly 
selective schools of science and schools of performing arts) . Similar 
patterns exist within a given school^herT s'tudelit^ on the bas 

of intelligence test scores, or on the basis of school curriculum, with 
assignments based primarily on criteria highly correlated with social class 
or verbal achievement. Tlae most coirjnon I'eason for this segregation is the 
feeling of teachers that they can be more effective if the heterogeneity 
of their classes can be decreased. 

Segregation is particularly likely to be practiced during the career 
preparation phases of career education. Indeed, some degree of segregation 
is virtually assured if the class is specialized and elective. Thus we find 



that iidvanccd art, music, and drama classes seldom enroll students with mod- 
est talent in these fields. Unfortunately, this also tends to result in 
secre^ation by social class, because occupation is one of our three best 
measures of social class, and because the other good measures (amount of 
education and material possessions) are closely correlated with occupation. 

In ^lie typical school program for career preparation, whether in high 
school or college, about half of the time is spent in general education 
and half in courses closely related to the occupational field. We have 
noted that segregation in the latter type of course is almost inevitable. 
Unfortunately, it tends to be extended to the former as well. Thus we find 
"chemistry for home economics majors," "physics for music majors," "technical 
report writing," and other types of general education which are not general 
at all. Segregation tends to be further extended to extracurricular activi- 
ties, with clubs based on occupational or social class lines. The result 
is that the differences between the conservatory and the school of music 
in a university are more apparent than real. 

It is a fact of life and careers that people of ditftrent social 
classes need to learn to v/ork together. And, it appears to be a reason- 
able assumption that the greater the degree of educational segregation, 
the lower the amount of appreciation for the work of others and the lov/er 
the degree of ability to work together, on and off the job. This in turn 
suggests that institutions and curricula should be designed so that at 
least during the general education phases of instruction students from 
different socio-economic levels and from different career education programs 
should be in the same classes. The practical difficulties of accomplishing 
this in full-time specialized institutions suggests that this type of structure 
is less educationally desirable than a genuinely conprehensive school. 
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ITho Should Pay for Career^ Education? 

There are nuijor^ differences In the ways that the charges for career 

education are distributed. Most economists argue that the costs of career 

education should be borne by the individuals anjd institutions benefiting 

« 

from it. This is consistent with their views about charges for all types 

of goods and services, but the theory is easier to state than to put 

into practice. Ilorecver, it conflicts with long-standing custom in our 
society. 

The gifted and talented are much iiiore likely than others to enter the 
profeSBxons. Advanced graduate work in engineering and health occupations 
typically costs in excess of $12,000 per student per year. In a public 
institution it is common for tuition to cover less than ten percent of this 
cost, and the cost to the individual may be further reduced by fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships . For other professions the cost tends to 
be lower, but the student- scill pays only a fraction of the total cost. 
Even ' private, nonprofit college ^tuition rarely covers more than half 
of the cost. 

Tuition is, of course, only part of the cost: to the student. Other 
principal costs are "foregone earnings** (the mpna^ the student would have 
been earning if employed instead of attending school) , and extra living 
costs imposed by the learning environment (books, fees, costs of living 
away from home, etc.). 

In recent years the government has begun to provide noncollegiate 
opportunities for career education through the Job Corps and Manpower Develop 
ment and Training Act programs. VJhile these serve primarily the poor and 
the members of certain minority groups, MDTA was designed originally to 
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serve talented individuals who had be:::ome unemployed because of automation. 
In the early 1970 's it provided retraining programs for unemployed aero- 
space engineers and scientists. Vocational Education, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation > National Defense Education Act Fellowships, National Science 
Foundation Traineeships , and the National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities Awards are a few of the federal programs designed to provide 
advanced level career education in certain occupational fields for persons 
selected on some basis other than poverty or minority group membership* 

In all of the programs listed above there is assumed to be a strong 
public benefit which justifies the public paying a substantial portion of 
the costs. This also justifies more or less , public control of the 
program. The public determines the content of the program, the persons who 
will teach and be taught, and the extent and type of evaluation. There is 
less public control in private nonprofit organizations than in public insti- 
tutions, but the public retains the rigiK to step in if the nonprofit 
designation is abused. 

The majority of people who receive pay for work spend almost all of 
their careers as employees. This has led some economists to suggest that 
the advanced levels of career education are of primary benefit to employers 
and should be paid for by them. The training provided by employers is 
undoubtedly essenti^^l to career education. ITliether the trainee is a concert 
master learning the nuances of the new conducf.orjs glances, or an automobile 
mechanic learning the ways in which the acoustics of his place of work 
affect the sounds of an engine malfunction, certain advanced career educa- 
tion activities can be conducted efficiently only on-the-job, and usually 
at the expense of the employer. 
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To be sure, the amount of traininc provided by employers is huge, 
though no reliable statistics are available. Surveys indicate that over 
half of all workers say they have had formal on-the-job training* Some 
estimates go so far as to suggest that from a fourth to a half of the 
labor force is in training at any one time. The smaller of these 'figures 
is far larger than the number of students in all secondary and post- 
secondary schools, public and private. 

One of the most notable characteristics of training provided by 
employers is its rapid fluctuation in response to changing economic condi- 
tions. When profits decrease or hiring stops, most training stops. VJhen 
sufficient numbers of trained individuals cannot be hired, training expands 
rapidly. 

There is a general agreement that career education should increase 
the options of the trainee. Unfortunately for the good of society it is 
rarely in the interest of the employer to increase employee mobility if 
this mobility is likely to lead the employee to quit for a better job else- 
where. If the trained worker is employed by a competitor there is double 
damage: not only does the former employer lose his investment in training, 
but his comp'fetitor gains it. The competitive disadvantage brought about by 
inability to capitalize on funds invested in training has led to government- 
supported training cartels in England and France, and to joint employee- 
employer operated training schemes in the construction trades in this 
country. Large employers have a much greater opportunity to retain and 
profit from trained personnel than do small employers, since large, expand- 
ing firms can offer career mobility through their internal labor market. 
Consequently they can afford to offer career education which increases rather 
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than minimizes en>ployee mobility. Moreover, the large anployer has the 
advantage of economies of scale: he can operate larger training groups 
iind employ more efficient instructors. 

If the employer makes a profit, the government pays a major part of 
career education costs through reduced income taxes. Training is a cost 
of doing business and as such is fully deductible from income tax. A 
profitable company may pay 50% of its profits in state and federal income 
taxes. Thus, half of training costs are borne by government. Presumably 
this «Duld be justified only if society and the company had approximately 
equal benefits, while benefits to the employee were near zero. Obviously 
this ratio is far from correct in many, if net most cases. The company 
will, of course, pass its costs on to the consumer if the competitive 
climate permits. Neither the gpvemment nor the consumer exercises 
-ffective control of the training being offered. 

Things are different fcr the individual who purchases his own training. 
Consider the case of a person who works full time as a clerk to support his 
part-time study of the violin. Federal tax 1^ is not attuned to career 
education, so it disallows any personal expenditure aimed at changing one's 
occupation. It does allow certain, but by no means all, expense, incurred 
in upgrading skills within an occupation. The paid symphony performer can 
deduct the costs of music lessons, but the volunteer performer cannot. Nor 
can the clerk who aspires co perform in the symphony. 

If the economist is correct that the costs of education sWd be borne 
by those who benefit from that education, there is something anomalous about 
education in aesthetic occupations beinr? borne largely by the individual 
while education in a profit-making corporation i^ borne jointly by government 
and the consumer. 



The individual who seeks to purchase career education encounters another 
problem: one cannot be sure of the quality of the education being purchased. 
This problem appears to be most severe in education aimed at developing 
talents. Periodically, scandals appear in the media concerning schools of 
dancing, writing, and art. Such stories have the unfortunate effect of 
stigmatizing legitimate schools, for they lead the public to believe that 
low quality is nearly universal. Accreditation of schools is part of the 
answer, but a part of career education should include instruction in what 
accreditation can and cannot do. 

The major difficulty in our answers to the question "who should pay 
for career education" is that we are not at all sure who benefits from it. 
Almost by definition the supply of gifted and talented people is smaller 
than the need. The supply, however, is frequently greater than the demand, 
and society responds to demand rather than to need. If the benefits to 
society from career education of the gifted and talented are greater than 
the benefits to the employer or the individual, then society should pay 
all or most of the cost. In practice, each pressure group seeks to get 
society to pay for, but not to control, tte education it needs. The effec- 
tiveness of this pressure varies with the political power of the group. 
Upper class educational goals are more likely to be subsidized b^; the govern- 
ment than are lower class goals. The educational goals of employers are 
more likely to be subsidized than the goals of small, poorly organized 
groups of individuals. 
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An Illustration fr om Cultural Education 
Perhaps the problem of benefits can be clarified by taking a brief 
look at the nature of cultural benefits. Cultural benefits may be charac- 
terized as those which derive from the experience of aesthetically interest- 
ing phenomena, both man-made and natural. In the former category works of 
fine art would loom 1-rge and in the latter natural beauty, although prac- 
tically everything has some degree of perceptual interest. Let us say that 
all of the aesthetically valuable objects in a nation constitute that 
nation's aesthetic wealth, and that this wealth is shared wherever persons 
actually encounter works of art or appreciate natural beauty (Beardsley, 
1970). The experiential fruits of such encounters are the actual benefits 
received. The aesthetic welfare of a nation may, accordingly, be estimated 
(not necessarily measured) as the total worth of all the benefits accruing 
from aesthetic encounters. Now what are the peculiar benefits of aesthetic 
experience? Apart from personal enjoyment, it is hypothesized that high- 
grade aesthetic experience may well provide a moral equivalent for violence, 
satisfy the human need for excitement and novelty, relieve tensions and quiet 
destructive impulses, achieve clarification and integration of conflicts 
within the self, refine perception and discrimination, cultivate emotional 
relations, develop cognitive, imaginative, and sympathetic powers, "improve 
mental health generally, and provide an ideal for human life (Beardsley, 
1958, p. 571-76). This is quite a list, yet cogent arguments have been set 
f^th for each of them. Now such benefits are surely in the general and 
individual welfare, responsibility for which is provided for in the Constitu- 
tion and our legal system. And anything in the general and individual welfare 
is a legitimate public expenditure. Since the public has not recognized 



cultural responsibilities, however, foundations and philanthropic organiza- 
tions have had to fill the gap, or, as previously indicated, individuals 
with cultural interests have had to pay a disproportionate share of the 
cost themselves* 

An analogous argument holds for career education in general • It is 
the general and individual welfare that benefits when persons are effectively 
committed to social reality, to the worlds of work, leisure » and play; when 
they can cope with social change, including its psychic costs; when in spite 
of social pressures they can nonetheless continue to cultivate their potent!*- 
alities. Acceptance of this way of looking at benefits and costs > however, 
may v/ell require some readjustment in basic attitudes, i.e., from an attitude 
of narrow self-interest that conceives of services rendered only in light 
of iiTQediate instrumentalities (a computer programming firm, say, which 
provides training for high school youth because the firm is in immediate 
need of programmers) , to an attitude that understands services rendered as 
a contribution to career development generally. VJhether business and 
industry will invest in this latter type of service without additional 
economic incentives is an open question. V/hether society needs institutions 
which are charged xd.th these respoiisibilities seems unquestionable. 
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Suromary 

This paper raises more questions than it answers about the problems 
f how the gifted and talented should be identified and assisted to 
evelop their potentialities. It suggests that: 

1^ A major contribution of career education in this field may be 
the identification of talents which are not generally, but 
should be» valued. 

2. There is greater public support for career education related to 
talents valued by upper socio-economic groups than for talents 
not viev/ed as important by this part of society. 

3. The range of ages at which the career preparation phase of career 
education should be begun is much wider for the gifted-talented 
than for the general population. 

4. The gifted and talented should never be entirely segregated in 
career ec*ucation programs. 

5. The gifted and talented in aesthetic fields are more likely to be 
required to pay the full cost of career preparation programs than 
are those who are gifted or talented in fields valued by employers. 

6. The economic dictum that he who benefits should pay the piper 
is easier to state than to interpret. We often do not know who 
benefits by how much, and we often think that one group is paying 
when in reality costs are passed on to others. 
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Chapter X 

ADDITONAL VIEWPOIMTS ON POLICY CONSIDERATIONS IN 
CAREER EDUCATION PGR THE GIFTED AND TALEOTED 

Given the full range of variables noted elsewhere in this publica-- 
tion, what implications can be drawn for career education pertinent to 
the gifted and talented: Some examples might include: 

1. Career education programs should take the characteristics of 
the gifted and talented into systematic consideration in pro- 

' gram planriing. 

2. Programs for the gifted and talented should address themselves 
to the acquisition of these students of career decision -making 
skills. They should also emphasize in a major way the career 
implications of the substantive content with which the- deal. This 
latter point needs some qualification. It is, in fact, likely that 
the programs specifically dealing with superior performance in sooe 
specific domain: e.g., music, performing arts, etc., have an impact 
on student career deliberations pertinent to that domain. It is 
less likely, however, that those career considerations are placed 
into a broad, comparative frame of reference. In other v/ords, 
career development in its generic sense requires the informed 
weighting of alternatives and this, in turn, requires informa- 
tion not only about alternatives available but more specifically 
about each alternative. Students need to be able to place into 
perspective career ladders within certain fields as x^ell as 
career lattices across fields. Perhaps, more importantly, stu- 
dents need to be helped to relate differences in levels of per^ 
sonal commitment, interests, and responsibility to career lattices. 



This, of course, requires the creation of conditions by which 
gifted and talented students can deal with their evolving self- 
concepts, philosophical perspectives about life and work, and 
the reference points they will use to shape their decision- 
making styles. 

Many of the existing programs for the gifted and talented are 
either community -based or, if school-based, extend into the com- 
munity for resources. This suggests that responses to the gifted 
and talented which are confined to the capabilities within formal 
institutionalized schooling are unlikely to be adequate. liJhile 
curricular modification and enrichment pertinent to career develop- 
ment themes are important and the use of simulation, gaming, and 
other rehearsals of decision -making are essential, the needs of 
the gifted and talented require more direct and intimate experienc- 
ing. Thus, gifted and talented programs have frequently accented 
opportunities for such students to observe or work closely with 
specific persons who have achieved professional eminence in the 
arts, sciences, or humanities. X^iile perfectly capable of dealing 
with such matters in the abstract, gifted and talented youth seem 
to manifest a need for tasting the reality of different career 
possibilities through actual performance, experiementation, or 
other direct involvement with these foci. In a somewhat differ- 
ent context during the 1960's, it was this need to which many 
of the curriculum developers; the structure of subject matter in 
mathematics, sciences, foreign language, and other areas was re-assess 
doing versus understanding was debated; and, cognitive operations 



underlying discovery and intuitive thinking were prominent ob- 
jects of research studies. These activities were premised on 
the conviction: "that intellectual activity anyx^here is the 
same, whether at the frontier of knowledge or in a third-grad- 
classroom. . .the difference is in degree, aot kind..." (Bruner, 
1960, p. 14). This was partially a reaction to the conclusion 
that classroom discussions and textbooks focus on the conclusions 
in a field of intellectual inquiry rather than centering upon the 
Inquiry itself. Career education offers some parallel to this 
perspective in its emphases upon not only discussing career develop- 
ment or decision-making but in arranging the conditions in and out- 
side the school by which young people can experience these behav- 
iors. Thus, apprenticeships, on-the-job experiences and other 
participatory opportunities with persons immersed in careers seems 
a natural expectation in career education for the gifted and talen- 
ted. 

The thrust of many of the programs for the gifted and talented 
is reinforcement of already identified superior performance. In 
other words, after a particular student has demonstrated unusual 
performance by some means and has been recognized by someone who 
can refer him appropriately, he is provided enriched or accelerated 
inptruction to maximize his use of his capabilities. There are 
several problems with such approaches. One is the randomness with 
which superior students are likely to receive attention. Another 
is that identification or referral may occur too late for maximum 
effect. Different talents require different developmental periods. For 
example, identifying a young person as intellectually gifted or 



as a potential leader in the latter years of junior high 
school or the beginning of secondary school may still provide 
adequate time for sufficient enrichment and stimulation of his 
skills. The same may not be true for talents in music, the per- 
forming arts, or psychomotor skills. Because of the extremely 
long periods of practice required in these areas and, at least 
in the area of psychomotor skills, the possibility of early 
peaking of physical capabilities, it may be necessary to identify 
such persons in the elementary school and provide pathways con- 
sonant with other forms of educational development by which their 
talents can be nurtured. Since many standard criteria for 
identifying the intellectually gifted are not pertinent in the 
case of the artistically, musically, or dramatically oriented child, 
considerable attention needs to be focused on behavioral ratings 
and other indices useful to teachers and parents for these pur- 
poses. For example, Kough and DeHaan (1968) have provided in- 
ventories of such characteristics related to specific categories 
of giftedness. McFee (1971) also has suggested some of the be- 
haviors clearly identified with the talented in the visual arts 
which might be used for purposes of planning for this group. In 
addutuibn Fallach and Kagan (1965) have suggested that creative 
personalities often display such characteristics as social and 
symbolic stereotypes, impulsiveness, flexibility, self-direction, 
playfulness, as well as highly developed ability to daydream, 
reflect and analyze qualitatively. 
These observations, while not all inclusive, suggest the nature of in- 
formation available about persons identified as gifted and talented. The 



vast array of individual differences precludes any formulation of a 
t-pical gifted child in any category but this does not negate the use- 
fulness of the approach for purposes of gross -screening. Given such a 
base various identification procedures can be developed for use at diffe 
ent educational levels and the relationship between categories of gifted 
ness and av&ilable in or out of school arrangments can be determined. 
Because of the range of classifications of giftedness, the exploratory 
and developmental experiences required will have to be embedded in cur- 
ricula — e.g., perceptual training, open-ended problem-solving, design 
analysis, studying the lives of creative people ~ and in the community 
possible. 
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Chapter XI 

CURRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS IN CAREER EnUCATION 
FOR THE GIFTED /vND TALENTED 

To the conscientious educator, curriculum development represents 
a consciouF effort to identify the why, wh. t who, and hw of the instruc- 
tional responsibility. !Jhile career edi'.cation curriculum has been the 
recent center of educational attention, close scrutiny indicates that 
much of this has been hastily constructed and remains thinly veiled basic 
"vocational" education. In addition, little has been attempted which 
actually differentiates curriculum in career education for different pop- 
ulations . 

The domain of the institution involved in curriculum development - 
public, p-vate, personal, or higher education - the level of the cur- 
riculum development - state, system, individual college or school, group 
of teachers, or individual teachers - i^nd the reality of the political 
arena bear mention as factors which influence any curriculum development. 

The d.-.velopment of a curriculum for a content area which is not a 
regular discipline but deals with a major fabric of life, career education, 
and for a selected segment of the student population, the gifted and talen- 
ted, poses peculiar problems and necessitates special strategies. Any 
discuss<on of possible avenres to cope with such problems and to design such 
strategies must recognize and identify basic assumptions. 

BASIC ASSU>IPTIOI]S 
1. Career education is a valued necessary part of education and 
identified as such by a large portion of the local society including 
the business and economic world, educators, parents, and pupils themselves. 
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Inher-nt within this assumption is that schools have not been presently 
providing competent experiences in this' area and, therefore, must move 
to do so. 

2. Career education for the gifted and/or talented differs in 
identifiable degrees from career education for other segments of the 
population. As each curriculum developer explores this assumption and 
necessarily defines for himself gifted and talented, a relationship be- 
Ween these definitions and how different the curriculum needs to be will 
emerge, 

3. Career Education for the gifted and talented is a joint responsi- 
bility, not solely the responsibility of the educational institution. How- 
ever, the public at large does e-xpect the educational institution to take 

a leadership role in seeing that such experiences are provided. This does 
not mean that the major portion of such experiences must occur within the 
physical or legal realm of the educational institution itself. 

4. The necessities for curriculum development must be provided. 
These include the avilability of human resources of time and energy, fund- 
ing, the delegation and assumption of the responsibility for curriculum 
development, indicated interest from che appropriate authority level, 
authority and support for implementation, and a generally defined established 
purpose. 

5. Special necessities must be provided for developing curriculum 
for the gifted and talented in the realn of careers. The central issue 
here is that those who are involved must work within a special frame- 
work of the definition of curriculum when planning for a with the gift- 
ed and talented. For these two groups represent not a group identified 
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by similar characteristics but a group identified by their differences 
and Tnultipo-crciality. Therefore, curriculum for such a c^^oup must: 

a, plan to permit rapid changes introduced by the youth it 
serves 

b. have a structure that results in little adult domination 

' c. offer experiences which permits a large variety of honest 

options 

d. provid- for those whose talents are in a speciality area 
as well as for those who have no specialty 

e. be little encumbered by the framevjork of bureauocracy 

f. permit the very different to be served as well as the 
very acceptable. 

g. not permit the mundane to be embellished so as to appear 
exciting or novel 

h. be designed to serve the youth rather than to convenience 
the educational institution 

i. recognize that the students are not the only ones being 
educated, but that the parents of the gifted and talented, 
the career community, the teachers, the administrators, 
and the general public as partners in the process are re- 
ceiving new experiences and should be altering behaviors. 
The gifted and talented as questioners and recons truction- 
ists will change others as much as others will change them. 

To work within the framework of such. a definition of curriculum 
mandates the avilability of expertise in careers content, in curriculum 
itself, in the gifted and talented arenas, and in knowledge of the local 
career community. With such expertise available, knowledge of what al- 
ready exists can be' ascertained. A careful examination of the value issues 
as discussed elsei^here in this publication can be made. It would be 
fallacious to begin curriculum development prior to such position discussions. 
Value clarifications must, then, affect any policy decisions and be reflected 
in any administrative or organizational decisions. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ASICED 

It not^ becomes apparent that certain questions needs to be asked by 
those developing career education for the gifted and talented. \^ile no 
two developers will answer these questions in the same way, the answers 
should lie within a continuum and should reflect the individuality of 
each situation. 

Who Should Develop the Curriculum? 

The control, the outcomes, the values, the direction and the success 
of career education for the gifted p.n6 talented lie in the answer to this 
; question. The diversity represented by those developing the curriculum 

' will form a direct ratio to the openness and flexibility of resultant 

J curriculum. For is only educators are involved, the outcomes will reflect 

the limits of their experiences, but if Rifted students, the teachers of 
|[ gifted and talented students, conmunity agencies, employers, practicing 

artists, philosophers, and representatives from other educational domains 
are also included as a working part of development, then the curriculum 
£ will be forced to cope with the concerns of all and will reflect the 

central issue of the impact on and for the learners. 

Additionally, the composition of the identified responsible group 
will shape the curriculum through its o\m process of cooperative endeavor 
which will provoke a built-in change process as evaluation becomes the 
responsibility of all segments. 

\7hy Should Career Education for the Gifted and Talented be Different? 
The characteristics of the pupil population of this group are dis- 
tinct enough to call for differnetial educational planning. Individualiza- 
tion of education is a frequently expounded idea in current educational 
literature and is often confused with independent self pacing. Such con- 
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fusion carries over to the simplistic solution of providing for gifted- 
ness by permitting rapid acceleration through activites designed for all 
learners. lIo\;ever, in order to individualize for these types of students, 
one must take into account all of their unusual learning char acterir; tics 
explored fully in the chapter on Individualization and Characterization 
of the nifted and Talented. Notable among these are their unusual present 
learning capacity^, multifaceted potentiality, creativity, curiosity, 
power and sensitivity of thought, and variety of cognitive styles. 

Secondly, the anticipated social role of the gifted and talented 
cannot be ignored^. Lucito refers to gifted students as "the future pro- 
blem solvers, innovators, and evaluators of our culture, if adequate ed- 
ucational experiences are provided. Schooling fot these creative con- 
tributions to society will require specialized career educ£ition provided 
by fttose most able to do so. 

The reverse of this anticipated social role is society's responsi- 
bility for cnhancinp self -development. For those who possess gifts and 
talents so many possibilities exist at any time in life. As Gold says, 
"Narrow vocational specialization, a need of modem society, must be 
balanced with the roundedness of the Renaissance homo universalis."^ 



^Ward, Virgil S. "Educating the Most Educable: The Nature and Significance 
'of the Task," Conference on Educating the Highly Able, University 
of Ilaryland, February 1, 1965. 

2lbid 

^Lucito, L. "Gifted Children" in Dunn, L. (Ed.). Exceptional Childre n in 
the Schools. We-.j York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 19C3 , p. 184. 

^Gold, Milton J. Education of the I ntectually Gifte d. Columbus, Ohio: 
'charles E. Merrill, 1965, p. 23. 
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It seem obvious why differential experiences must be provided for 
the talented group. Often in-depth study for the development of muscial 
or dramatic talent is not available in public education. If talented 
students are to be assisted in early identification and systematic train- 
ing of their particular abilities, educational experiences must be pro- 
vided by professionals. 

\ihat Should be Different About Curriculum for Career Education 
For the Gifted and Talented? 

It will be necessary to consider curriculum ,\jr the talented separately 
from curriculum for the gifted. Often students who are artistically or 
musically talented also possess superior intellects and, therefore, the 
total curricular planning for these students should reflect their unique 
abilities. However, for students \i\\o are outstanding in one or niore of 
the arts, the curriculum needs to be adjusted to allow for Lite exploration 
and the perfection of their talents. High schools of music and art or of 
performing arts have frequently allowed for more concentration, training 
by professionals, and exposure to a variety of cultural benefits. Chapter 
on Exemplary Programs describes several such programs. Adjustments of this 
type havo not usually occured before the secondary school. Career education 
offers the possibility of making these provisions much earlier and of in- 
volving the private and non-educational agencies in developing appropriate 
curriculum for these unique abilities. 

Virgil Ward advocates two principles which are helpful in developing 
curriculum for the mentally superior students.^ Initially he suggests the 
principle of inverted ratios which help meet the needs of gifted students. 

^VJard, Virgil S. Educ^tin^tlie Cl^^^^^ An Axiomatic Approac h. Coluinbus, 
'ohio: CharleTir. Merrill, 1961. p. 120. 
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First, he sup,gests that the ratio of the intellectually superior student's 
role in planning his own education should be greater than that of the 
average student » There should be many opportunities for independent study 
and research in line with the interests and abilities of the student. For 
career education this ratio implies providing materials and huinan resources 
and allotin^ tine for exploring career interests and delving into the ideas 
related to possible occupations. Ward further suggests the ratio of content 
in the curriculum should be arranged to allow the gifted student a greater 
opportunity to extend into the general nature of all the chief branches 
of knowledge, leaving the exploration of particulars or in-depth study to 
individual areas of concern or interest. This broader examination should 
affect the exposure of the gifted to the many options and laternatives open 
to him. The last inverted ratio suggested is the ratio of abstractions, 
theories, principles, and generalizations to concrete sensory experiences 
v/hich he feels should be "distinctively different from that appropriate and 
possible for the averap,e child. Consideration for this latter ratio would 
indicate considerable emphasis upon intellectual activity, critical think- 
ing skills, and the promotion of tendencies toward creativity which should 
permeate all materials developed for career awareness, exploration, and 
imp 1 emen t a t i on . 

Ward also suggests the principle of "relative uniquesness" as a con- 
venient guide to judge curriculum for gifted students. 

Ho proposed educational experience can be termed differn- 
ential unless it distinguishes the educant and unless it 
points toward the anticipated social role for which the 
group as a x^hole are destined.^ 

^-[bid, p. 126. 
^Ward, 1965, op. cit . 
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ffliat Content Ideas Should Exist Throughout Career Education for 
The Gifted and Talented? 

Throughout the educational process, gifted and talented students 
should be exposed to basic concepts described elsewhere in this publica- 
tion: the importance of work in our culture, the work ethic, the variety 
of career options available in each occupational cluster, avocation and 
vocation, and the relationship between academic content and various occupa- 
tions. Hovjever, beginning; at Lhe early stage of career awareness in elemen- 
tary school, gifted and talented students should be offered the opportuni- 
ties suggested by the inverted ratio idea of VJard, For example, an inter- 
ested group of bright students could be encouraged to debate the work 
ethic; an individual student could be perratted and assisted to explore 
an esoteric occupation such as spelunking; a talented student could be 
encouraged to compose a sonata or otlier musical creation, perhaps with 
the assistance of a professional musician from the community. For these 
student' the curriculum should indicate many alternatives, the possibilities 
of changing occupations, the need for education for life's span, and the 
value an! satisfaction found in creative and meaningful work. Career 
education is not a discipline per se. It differs due to its diversity, 
its continuous change and its broad implications so that as a content it 
is necessary to speak of goals rather than the specific substantive 
materials. Attempts to isolate career education content without integra- 
tion can only result in artificiality. Proposed goals are: 

For each gifted and talented student: 

1) t.o set his o^^n goals for exploration of "work'' within the para- 
meters of ''self'^ 

2) to probe possibilities which offer aspects of interest or arouse 
curiosity 



3) to learn substantive material relative to careers content 
For each teacher of gifted and talented: 

1) to know the career implications of his discipline 

2) to identify the motivation activities to reveal these implications 

3) to encourage students to engage in exploratory activities relative 
to career implications 

For each participating adult worker: 

1) tc recognize the changing aspects of his own career 

2) to encourage students to openly and realistically participate 

3) to provide adult su!port, expertise and response 

VJhat Relationship Uill Organizational Structuve Have on Content Ideas? 

Orangizational structure Including that which is instructional in na- 
ture either helps or hinders the reaching of goals. Due to the very nature 
of giftedness and talent and to the broadly based purposes of career content, 
the structure must be used as a support rather than as an impedlinent . 

All career content for drifted and talented must accentuate conceptualiza- 
tion and reality. Therefore, a simplistic organizational structure which per- 
nlts instructional creativity while recognizing instructional responsibility 
and enhancing personal responsibility should be sought. The key role of 
structure is liberation rather than restriction. 

Wliat Process Uill Be Used For The Actual Development? 

Too often curriculum occurs through the lack of a process rather than 
being helped by a choice of process. Any basic curriculum book offers in- 
formation on processes, but the important idea is that a process should be 
carefully chosen prior to engaging in such. This in no way will prevent 
frustration for frustration is a vital part of any process, llovzever, pro- 
ceeding through a chosen process will permit a balanced effort and will 
prevent a pedantic effort that produces a curriculum buide but no curriculum. 
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Vlhat is the Invoivenent of the !Jon-nducational Agency in Curriculum 
Development and Policy Making in Career Education for the Gifted and 
Talented? 

Utilizing the idea of open entry/open exit education, gifted and 
talented students ideally would move in and out of the community for educa- 
tional experiences which noneducational agencies tTould be better able to 
provide. The noneducational agency has on occasion, in the past, been in- 
volved in the educational enrichment of individuals. U(r.^ever , the diversity 
and depth of involvement implied in this broader concept of career education 
in and out of educational institutions would require a partnership vrhich 
acknowledges the right of the noneducational agency to participate in de- 
cision makxng.- A carefully established philosophical base and some guid- 
ance for procedural matters would have to be established. Several em- 
bryonic programs involving these procedures are described ir the chapter 
on exemplary programs. 

How Will Curriculum Be Evaluated? 

Evaluation of curriculum efforts occurs primarily by the ones most 
affected - the learners. In a ripple effect, radiating from the learner 
outv/ard, the nej:t group who evaluates c-itically is the classroom teachers, 
followed by the parents of the learner and members of the career community. 

VHiile each of these groups v/ill evaluate by different criteria, the 
most crucial ones are the learner's whose perceptions must indicate to him 
that : 



1. He dictates his progress by his own efforts. 

2. He is learning realities. 

3. He has numerous career choices 

4. Ho can make decisions relative to prlortly choices. 
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5. He can decide to make societal contributions and to contribute 
to change of society. 

6. He can increase his uniqueness, particularly related to talent. 

For the gifted and talented such evaluation criteria will be ex- 
amined and expressed whether the curriculum recognizes and provides for 
it or not. Therefore, for curriculum to remain valid the evaluation pro- 
cess must focus on this prime area. 

t^hile the criteria for each of the other groups will be different, 
they will center primarily on the perceptions of that group as to how 
the learner thinks and feels and on how that grotip feels the curriculum 
has impinged on their cm lives. 

Therefore, all v7ho are involved even slightly as casual community 
observers will evaluate. This evaluation will result in either approval 
or disapproval which r,rossly affects success. Every curriculum develop- 
ment process will need to develop procedures to capitalize on these eval- 
uative occurrences or face oblivion in a short time. 

DESCRIPTIOII OF O^IE POSSIBLE MODEL 

Basically all curriculum davelopment processes should identify at 
least four stages: idea collectir.g, idea-fornulation, idea dissemination, 
and idea verification and alteration. In other words, developers must 
collect data, use this data to make conclusions, disseminate these pre- 
mises and use them, and then collect data again in order to evaluate and 

alter the conclusions. 

To apply these stages to career education for the e-ifted and talented 

requires recognition of certain special needs. 
(1) Idea Collecting 

Each group affected by the proposed career education curriculum must 



be given the opportunity to react to the question, "What do you want in 
Career Education?" This type of data must be collected by honest and 
reliable research methodology. For example, student input could be from 
a random sample of the gifted and talented population of the area the ed- 
ucational institution serves, be it elementary or secondary or post-secondary^ 
The other part of this phase is the establishment of procedures to examine 
content possibilities from other sources, knov;ledgc bases, and societal 
bases. 

This stage must be accentuated by the absence of consensus activities. 
There should be no attempt to have these sources agree, but rather to have 
the developers listen and collect ideas. 

(2) Idea Formulation 

At this stage the :^t;vGlop^3r*> rwr.t er^r^a^xe In honest brainstrorming. 
After identifying a point of view or philosophy, they must begin the decision 
making process relative to v/hat, how, when, v;ho, and why of instructional res- 
ponsibility. 

Since career education is a broad idea and not a discipline and the 
gifted and talented population is so diverse, decisions must focus on: 

a. broad content domains of self, others, work, society, and the 
interrelationships of these domains, 

b, organizational features which realize the greatest possible use 
from school and community resources. 

c, instructional structure V7hich sets outside limits, goals and as 
suggested in the previous question on content, broad guidelines, 
and wh?ch promotes individualization through choice, 

d. feedback procedures to facilitate change ami to permit continuing 
curriculum development. 
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e. in-service and pre-service education activities for all 
teachers and staff who will be involved. 

If these are the decisions which are discussed then a working, 
honest, alive curriculum will emerge which helps but does not restrict, 
maintains its relevance but does not change for changes sake, and which 
is a plan but does not dictate • 

3. Idea Dissemination 

If previous assumptions have been met and true involvement of all 
segments has been achieved., then this stage is a vast broadening of a 
similar process. Kno\7ledge of a curriculum effort leads to an identifica- 
tion vjith that effort. Identification results in commitment to that effort. 
Such commifment is necessary for all participants. Therefore, plans must 
include procedures to develop this knowledge vjhich is the real impetus of 
implementation. 

Who, then, must help in the dissemination of the curriculum plan and 
in its implementation? Three primary groups must have attention. They are: 

a. local educational leadership whose understanding is mandatory. 

b. careers community participants without whose cooperation career 
education is impossible. 

c. the teachers of the gifted and talented students who are the real 
interpreters of curriculum. 

Other groups who need to become knowledgeable and informed include: 

a. parents of students involved, 

b. all teachers and staff. 

c. total community. 

Any dissemination and implementation proceudrc must provide oppor- 
tuntities for all of these gr^-ups to become informed. This mandates suf- 
ficient time for each group. For example, face to face confrontation is 
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importaut with adequate time for questions and understanding. Teachers 
must feel support from their immediate 'line authority and the: total effort 
must fr *1 support from the community whose expectations are being met. 

Here again, specific procedures are too numerous to mention and each 
group of developers needs to develop its own. However, honest attempts 
must be made to reach all segments and encourage their support and partici- 
pation. 

(4) Idea Evaluation and Verification 

Too often much curriculum develcpment stops at the previous stage. 
It is developed and disseminated: it :.s done! People are the core of cur- 
riculum. Since people change daily, curriculum must change. Therefore, 
curriculum design must include procedures for evaluation through more date 
gathering and altering on the basis of these data. 

As stated previously the crucial evaluation nust be from the percep- 
tions of the learners. Tlais d>es not mean, however, that data from other 
sources are ignored. Procedures to facilitate data gathering relative 
to evaluation are developed as part of idea formulations. The use of these 
procedures begins as soon as the curriculum plan begins. These procedures 
are shared as part of the pre- and in-service training of teachers. 

Wien the data is gathered, those responsbile continue to work as they 
did in idea collczting. Actually idea evaluation merges with and, indeed, 
becomes ideal-collecting and the process is repented. Tv;o facts emerge: 

a. curriculum can not remain stagnant, and 

b. as people, their local and at-large society, and expectations 
change so must curriculum. Tliese facts are magnified when applied 
to talents and gifts which are extraordinary and to careers '^hich 
change with society. 
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VJliile the four st-pes of the process or model suggested are not 
unique, they must be a part of all curriculum development. Specific 
choices procedures are governed by the level ana domain of the educa- 
tional institution involved. For example, a comunity college would in- 
stitute different idea collecting than a public secondary school but 
both would need to provide for this step, 

^fliat Realintic Expectations Are Present For Career Education For 
The Gifted and Talented In Tlie Iinnediate Future? 

\7hether career education for the gifted and talented remains a 

real i^sue which deTnands attention depends upon several present factors. 

These include ; 

1. The amount and volume of real concern on the part of the public. 
Is the need for career education valid? 

2. The ability of career education educators and those educators 
concerned for the gifted and talented to identify and to com- 
municate relevant needs to p,ain financial and public support. 

3. The ability of the educational community to develop and maintain 
relevant programs. 

4. The establishment of administrative structures which enhance 
curriculum decisions relative to career education and the gifted 
and talented which promotes community involvement. 

5. The acceptance by the edu*^;rional comnunit- and the career com- 
munity of accountability lor the programs instituted relative to 
their practical effectiveness. 

6. The maintenance of a cooperative posture by all concerned. 

7. The continuing support of the philosophy of the right of an 
individual to be prov-.^fed with honest options based on his 
needs . 

Several observations emerge. First, the more appropriate the program 
and Che more skilled the staff, the wider the range of accomplishments of 
gifted and talented stu'-- its. This mandates an ir-reasing amount of individ 
ualization and prohibits much of a group ai-proach. Administration of such 
activiticr gets more comples. Thus, the more successful career education fo 
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the gifted and talented becomes, the less like traditional school it 
will become. The central issue then comes to the fore - are educators, 
parents, laity, and students able and willing to accept these types of 
experiences as educational? 

If career education is a valid concern, if the gifted and talented 
have differing needs in this area, and if educators are able to respond 
competently, then career education for the gifted and talented will 
develop as an integrated, inter-disciplinary set of experiences planned 
for individual human beings. 



